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\ = RUSTLESS FILMKOTE 
= frimfire cartridges pro- 
vide a uniform barrel condition, 
thereby maintaining a constant 
“center of impact.’’ By elim- 
inating the residue variable, 
your groups “stay put”’ for an 
unlimited series of shots on a 
fixed sight setting. The ma- 
chine rest proves this by giving 
smaller composites—of a larger 
number of 10 shot groups— 
than ever before. This has been 





*““SPEEDMASTER” 


(TRADE-MARK) 
Model 241 Autoload- 
ing Rifle, .22 Caliber. 










(TRADE-MARK) 


ORIGINATED BY PETERS 


‘IT COMES CLEAN’ 


CLEANER HANDLING 
smoother functioning- more 
consistently accurate -than 

the older type of .22s. 


carefully checked in several 
ballistic laboratories. 
FILMKOTE has a distinct ad- 
vantage in indoor ranges by 
eliminating the haze created by 
the vaporization of volatile lub- 
ricants. FILMKOTE is recom- 
mended for indoor and outdoor 
rifle and pistol shooting with 
single-shot weapons, repeaters 
and automatics. PETERS 
CARTRIDGE DIVISION, 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., 
Dept. C-26, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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I Finally Made his Grade 





But what an ordeal I went through! 


THE STORY OF A 
COLT OFFICERS’ 
MODEL TARGET 
REVOLVER AS 
TOLD BY HIMSELF 


You’ve got to have 
what it takes to wear 
the Colt medallion. 
Believe me, I know— 
I’ve been literally 
through the mill. 

I come from a fine family anyway, my ances- 
tors were of pioneer stock. It was just 100 years 
ago that my—let me think—my great, great 
grandfather was built at the Colt factory. 

Originally I hailed from Pittsburgh. ’Course 
I was nothing but raw steel then. I remember, 
way back there, a feller sawed an end off me 
and sent it along to Colt’s. Word came back 
that my grain, texture, quality were O. K. and 
from then on I was e&rmarked for Colt’s. 
That’s quite an 
honor in steel fra- 
ternities, and I was 
quite set up. If 
I’d realized then 
what I was going 
to be in for, I'd 
have probably hid 
myself somewhere 
in one of the big 
steel sheds. But 
life was full of ad- 
venture and I'd al- 
ways wanted to 
go to Hartford 
anyway. 

I arrived with 
some of my bud- 
dies and I’d hard- 
ly got there when 
the fun began. 
They cut a piece off me and took it over to 
the laboratory to check me up to see if I was 
as good as the Pittsburgh fellers said I was. I 
overheard Hathaway—he’s the steel expert at 
Colt’s—say “Fine steel, this is’—so I figured 
then that some day I’d be a real Colt and per- 
haps go to Camp Perry, Harrisburg, Ritchie 
or Wilburtha. 

First they took me over to the forging room 
and stuck me in a big furnace. That seemed 
like old times. But then they put me on the 
drop forge. I wonder how you’d feel lying on 
your back, looking up at a two-ton weight, 
knowing any minute that it was going to land 
on you. I said my prayers and waited. Four 
terrific wallops and I was entirely different 
shaped. It didn’t really hurt as much as I ex- 
pected . . . that’s because I was white hot and 
fairly pliable. 

Then Tim Trant got hold of me—he’s the 
foreman of one of the big machine rooms in 
the South Armory. And what a job he did on 
me! I was rough milled, finish milled, broached, 
mortised, spline milled, drilled, profiled, reamed, 
emeried, can milled—honest, I never dreamed 
there could be so many different machines. 
Hundreds of machine operations. All I did for 
days and days was to go from one machine 
to another. While this was going on my bud- 
dies were being made into barrels and cylinders, 
and other revolver parts. They had their in- 
nings, too. What a conclave we had when we 
all got together, swapping experiences. “I took 


“What a beating I took 

here. This is a section of 

the Forge Shop. There's @ 

whole battery of these mon- 
sters here.”’ 
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an awful reaming,” said a barrel. “I was almost 
an hour on one machine, having a hole bored 
right through me. I nearly rebelled. But say, 
take a look at my inside now . . . it shines like 
@ mirror.” 

“You’ve got nothing on me,” spoke up a 
cylinder. “You’ve got only one hole bored 
through you. I’ve got six.” 

I almost forgot to mention the fine hand filing 
they did on me. They filed off all my tiny burrs, 
my high spots and fitted-my side plate so tight 
you could hardly see where it comes together 
with the frame. They used about twenty dif- 
ferent files on me. Myself, I’d hate to pay 
Colt’s bills for files alone. Some of those fellers 
have been at the same bench for a quarter of a 
century and more, Fechner, for instance, has 
been hand filing for thirty-five years. 

*Course, all along—after every operation— 
you know we had to come up to standard. 
“Go or no go” the gauges read—a “no go” 
ended you right there. You went to the 
scrap heap. A few of my buddies got tagged. 


a - , 
“‘Here’s Mr. Hille putting me 
together. And Geo. Strong, 
head man in this department, 
checks off my number and 
finally says I’m ready for the 
gallery.” 


I felt real sorry, too, be- gallery. 


cause they seemed such 
regular fellers. But get. 
somehow they couldn’t 
quite make the grade. Honestly, those inspectors 
are the fussiest people I’ve ever seen. They 
never let you alone. And just when you’ve 
passed inspection all along the line out comes 
Harry Stevens, the assistant works manager, to 
check up. He’s a swell feller, but sometimes he 
gets in my hair. He’s a tyrant for precision. Se- 
cretly I don’t blame him. He’s got his reputa- 
tion for making fine firearms to uphold. But I 
wish he wasn’t so darn fussy. 

I got to give a feller his due. We got treated 
mighty nice up in the finishing room. Some of 
the men in the finishing room are so expert that 
there’s not a dozen men in the country that 
could replace them. They certainly do finish a 
feller up nice with their leather-covered finish- 
ing wheels sprinkled with fine abrasive, and their 
soft buffing wheels. I am naturally modest, but 
darned if I didn’t look like a million when Mr. 
Holmes got through with me. 

The bluing room I liked best of all. Mr. Car- 
mody certainly uses a guy right. He’s been blu- 
ing for over twenty years and knows all the little 
niceties that make a gun look extra ultra. They 


“Jim Malloy tries me out in the 
I did well—look at that 
pleased look on Harry Stevens’ 
face as he looks over my first tar- 
Harry is the Ass’t. 
Manager. Ed. Kiely on the left.” 


sat me on a special rack along with about thirty 
of my pals and dipped us in hot gasoline to make 
us chemically clean. Then they locked us inside 
a furnace, which kept constantly turning around. 
I got dizzy at first but it wore off, but I confess 
the smoke from the charred bone and primer 
bothered me. But I’m handsomely blued now, 
and all the fine carbon blue that’s inherent in an 
aristocratic piece of steel like me came to the 
surface. 

Happy in our handsome blue finish, all us 
fellers were taken to the assembly room. 
They’re a swell bunch of workmen, so careful, 
so thoughtful to see that all our parts fit nicely. 
They’re an exacting lot, though. More gauges, 
more filing, more fitting. They took us apart, 
they put us together, perhaps a dozen times. 
They weigh our trigger pull, they see that all our 
working parts operate smoothly. And when 
they’re through with us, we’re O. K. 

Up to the shooting gallery we go. What a noisy 
place. A test shooter grabs me, fills my cham- 
bers with six real cartridges. I’m all set for the 
big moment. First round he pushes ’em out fast 
to test my mechanical operation. I fire well. 
Now for a second string. Oh, oh—my rear sight 
needs a little adjustment. A third string. Say 
I did all right—three tens, and 
two nines. The shooter says I’m 







“Here I am in the final inspec- 
tion room. Axel Hallstrom, only 
30 years at Colt’s, checks me 
over, while Ed. Kelly, Supt., 
watches the job like a cat. a 
has been 47 years at Colt’s.” 


Works 


O. K., signs my target and lays it down beside _ 
me. 

Then they send us back to the inspection room. 
My side plate is taken off to see if I’m O. K. in- 
side. They fuss over me and mother me like a 
lost orphan. But I like it. All us revolvers like 
to be fussed over. Some say they don’t, but I 
know they do. 

I am pronounced perfect. I am a Colt. I go 
to the shipping room, proud of my Colt trade- 
mark. I made the grade. And just to show I 
appreciate the honor, I intend to do some per- 
fectly swell shooting for the man who buys me. 
You can depend on that. It’s a solemn promise. 
If that person should be YOU—I'd like that, too. 


Uffice sa DNodel 
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Prepared by the HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 





Above: New type of pistol 

pressure gauge, constructed 

without leak, thus simulet- 

ing conditions encountered in 
Ss. 


epproximate 
those usually obteined in firing 
revolvers. 


Accurate Gauges 
Measure 
Pistol & Revolver 


Pressures 


Hercules uses two types of pistol and re- 
volver pressure gauges, each of great ac- 
curacy, in obtaining ballistic data published 
in the leaflets available to reloaders. 

The newer type of gauge, shown in the 
top illustration, measures maximum pres- 
sure more accurately for pistol cartridges as 
there is no gas leak in this type. The othe: 
type of gauge has a gas leak to approximate 
usual revolver conditions. 

Pressure gauges are used by Hercules: 


1. To determine pressures in chambers of 
uns. 
2. To determine maximum pressures that can 
be used safely. 
3. To make certein that 
ceed 15,000 Ib. ( 


article). 

4. To obtain full information for publication 
on pressures with different bullets and 
various charges of the most popular types 
of cartridges. 

The principle of the pressure gauge is, 
briefly, as follows: A small copper cylinde: 
of measured length is inserted just above 
the chamber and held in place by the set 
screws shown in photographs. The force 
that drives out the bullet compresses 
this copper cylinder. The amount of com 
pression is then measured accurately, and, 
from a conversion table, the pressure in 
Ib. /sq. in. is figured. Accuracy is held to 
about 1,000 Ib. 


essures do not ex- 
€ eccompenying 


LEAFLETS AVAILABLE 


Many leeflets describing Hercules 
sporting powders end also tebuletions of loeds 
for the most populer certridges ere eveilable 
without cost upon request to Sporting Powder 
Division, Hercules Powder Compeny, Wil- 
mington elewere. Listed below ere the 


titles of the booklets eveileble: 


HiVel No.2 .250/3000 
HiVei No. 3 .25 Remington 


25/35 
-270 Winchester 
.30/30-.30 W.C.F.-.30 Rem. 


J Sevege 


-30/40 Krag 
Bullseye and Unique for Revolvers 








FINE TARGET PROVES 
ACCURACY OF UNIQUE 
H. A. Donaldson Makes Perfect 


Demonstration to Friend 


The accompanying tar- 
get was made by Mr. H. 
A. Donaldson, of Little 
Falls, N. Y. It speaks for 
Mr. Donaldson's holding 
ability, for his loading 
skill, and for the quality 
of the materials he used. 
The following remarks are from the letter 
which accompanied the target: 

“I read with interest your fine ads, “Re- 
loader News,” in the American Rifleman. 
I do a lot of testing and experimenting; you 
may have seen my articles and also the data 
I am sending F. C. Ness for the Dope Bag 
of the American Rifleman. 

“What I want to say is that if more 
shooters would try your Unique Powder, 
they would be pleased with the results. 

“J have used Unique for some go years. 
It is the powder that gives the best results 
in reduced loads for the .30/'06, .270 Win- 
chester, .250/3000, and a number of other 
cases. With Unique there is no comparison, 

“{ find this so, especially with the gas 
check bullets. J am sending you enclosed 
a target I made a few days ago, at 50 yards, 
to prove to a friend what a fine load I am 
using in one of my squirrel rifles 
find Unique to be very reliable and it gives 
me wonderful accuracy, burning well when 
loaded loose in the case 

“Another thing you should mention in 
‘Reloader News’: I have found in my own 
testing that your new HiVel No. 3 is the 
only powder made that gives extreme ac 
curacy with the 6o-gr. open point, .25 cal. 
vermin bullet, in such rifles as the .25 /35, 
25 Remington, .250/3000, .25 Neidner Spe 
cial, .25, Roberts, and the .25 Krag. Never 
before have I seen such fine accuracy with 
high speed with this short 6o-gr. bullet.” 





Why Pressures in 
Revolvers are Held 


to 15,000 Lbs./Sq. In. 


A chamber pressure of 15,000 pounds per 
square inch has been the accepted maxi- 
mum recommended for most revolvers and 
pistol cartridges for many years. There are 
good reasons for setting this limit. Most 
revolvers and their brass cartridge cases 
were designed before the advent of smoke- 
less powder and were loaded with black 
powder developing pressures less than 
5,000 pounds. Cartridge cases were usual- 
ly strengthened for smokeless powder so 
that the pressure level could be raised to 
15,000 pounds. Although modern revolvers 
have been strengthened, cartridge heads are 
usually unsupported, and there must be a 
considerable head space or the cylinder will 
not rotate smoothly, both factors limiting 
the pressure level. 

Revolver cylinder#are inherently weak as 
it is impractical to build large caliber re- 
volvers with as much metal around each 
chamber as in a rifle. 

In automatic pistols, the pressure is 
limited by the recoil mechanism and by 
the lack of support of all the cartridge head 
because of the recess provided for the ex- 
tractor. 

Modern smokeless revolver powders are 
very quick and sensitive because they must 
yield all of their energy in a short barrel. 
At pressures above 15,000 pounds, varia- 
tions in loading.-density, crimp strength, 
bullet diameter and weight, chamber di- 
mensions, primer strength, and seating 
depth of the bullet have a greater effect on 
the pressures and may cause dangerous 
levels to be reached. It is much harder for 
the hand loader to control variations than 
for the loading companies, and the reloader 
cannot check his loads without having 
special tests made by a ballistic laboratory. 

Since chamber pressures control the 
amount of powder that is safe for a given 
cartridge, we have published the actual 
pressures developed by the various charges 
of our powders so that the reloader may 
have exact figures, as found in our test 
guns, to guide him. This information will 
aid the hand loader to use our powders 
intelligently and will help him to produce 
safer and better loads, 

Most revolver shooting is done for target 
practice where accuracy and safety are the 
first consideration. Best accuracy is usually 
obtained with reduced loads. ‘They have 
less recoil and muzzle blast, and are more 
pleasant and safer to shoot, Where full 
factory-loaded 


power loads are needed, 
cartridges are desirable. Usually the re 
Joader should stick to reduced loads, de 


veloping the best combination to give the 
greatest accuracy in his individual gun. 
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RANSOM TRIGGS ELSIE HELLWIG 


= DAVE CARLSON WINS 
METROPOLITAN PRELIMINARY 
SHOOTING EZXS > 2¢'t00 varas 


THIRD: Ransom D. Triggs, 1495 with EZXS 
FIFTH: Elsie Hellwig, 1494 with EZXS 


Eight Out of the Twelve Highest Places Won With Winchester EZXS. 
Ten of the First Twelve—Including Ist, 2nd, 3rd—Won With Model 52. 





NOTHER smashing victory marks the onward triumphant march of 
Winchester EZXS, as ever higher piles the proof that they can win in 
any competition! 

Again it is young Dave Carlson, of New Haven, Conn., who shows the 
way. Carlson whose 400 x 400-29Xs with EZXS and Model 52 topped the 
whole American team in the 1935 International Dewar Team Match at 
Camp Perry. This time it is the tough Metropolitan Preliminary—fired in 
New York on February 9. In a field of 78, including many a great winner 
in major small bore competition, the tow-headed Quinnipiac Club star came 
through with bells on! First in a gruelling 150-shot 100-yard indoor match 
with a loss of only 2 points—his score, 1498 x 1500. Shot, as usual, with 





c. L. WOODWORTH 
eas a by at f Athens, Ohio, one of many repeat 
Winchester EZXS match ammunition. winners in 1935 with EZXS, won his 
ae as ad _ ‘ i100 Club membership at Camp Perry 
In Third place, the always dependable Ransom D. Triggs, of Madison, ith a perfect score of 400—21Xs in 











. ‘ - . —— the S. Trophy Match, using EZXS 
N. J. Score, 1495 x 1500, shot with EZXS. ina W r 32 Titheringtoa, 
-_ ats . e . “ " . Wart , up beforehand with the same 
In Fifth place, Elsie Hellwig, of New Haven, Conn. Score, 1494 x 1500, ‘ » Philadelphia, 
e . te ° — . ’ Ww ver the East- 
a new women's Metropolitan Preliminary record, shot with EZXS, Elsie  f°5/ O°) Bore Championship. 
Hellwig whose 198 x 200 at 200 yards at Camp Perry last Fall set a new 
N. R. A. record—and whose 200 x 200 with 17Xs in the 50 yard any sight e 
At top is a composite of Dave Carl match in New Haven on January 25th won the match. These scores likewise 
son's 15 targ ontaining 150 shots : ; 
made in the Seicene olitan Champion shot with EZXS. So many important victories won 


ship Preliminary Mats h in New York with Winchester Precision EZXS 


February th. Score hind x 1500 Be ; : 
haw iisle Maaty's targets, mcm ~~ WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COM: PANY actch Ammeninien cas, meas 
posite. Score ’ yt rade a 

Hoth prints Se ata a 1 Mo mets Dept. 2-C NEW HAVEN, CO to win with, Try it out. You'll ue it. 
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TO RAISE TEAM SCORES 
HIGHER... HIGHER 


To spot .22 doubles in the black at 200 yards—under 
difficult light conditions—that’s a lot to ask of any 
spotting scope. Yet, at the Camp Ritchie shoot, last 
year, the new Bausch & Lomb Team Captain’s Scope 
did just that—and with ease. A measure of spotting 
performance never known before is possible with this 
new instrument. Every foot from muzzle to target can 
be explored quickly and easily, mirage being utilized 
to make accurate estimates of wind tendencies. 


* 


Like other scopes in the Bausch & Lomb family, the 
Team Captain’s Spotting Scope is designed to the 
specifications of shooting authorities and constructed 
to Bausch & Lomb standards of precision. Experts 
have thoroughly tested it, under every light and at- 
mospheric condition, and all are enthusiastic in 
acclaiming it the greatest shooting aid yet devised. 


* 


Its huge 80 mm (3% inch) objective lens gives the 
Team Captain’s Scope its phenomenal light gathering 
power. It is finely finished in all mechanical and 
optical details, assuring long, dependable service. 
Price, complete with sturdy tripod, wooden case and 
one eyepiece (21.0X), $275.00. Complete with extra 
eyepieces for 12.7X, 25.6X and 32.6X, $297.50. 
Complete literature on request. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 248 Lomb Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


: ‘ Bausch & Lomb 

N.R. A. Spotting Che \ Binoculars, for all 
Scope, with 19.5X Sas Outdoor sports use. 
eyepiece, $55. : y Priced from $66. 
Metal Tripod, as 
shown, $10.50. 

20-Power Draw 

Tube Scope, for 


P small bore target 
\ shooting, $30. 
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N. R. A. SERVICE 


LEGISLATIVE DIVISION: Looks after the 
interests of the shooters in Congress and State 
Legislatures, carries on the organized fight 
against unsound anti-gun laws, encourages 
legislation for the aid of civilian rifle practice 
and assists members to obtain permits to carry 
firearms to and from a range in states requiring 
such permits. 

THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN: This maga- 
zine is the official monthly publication of the 
N. R. A., and as such is “The Voice of the 
N. R. A.” Non-political and non-sectarian im 
policy and free from commercial domination, it 
can and does speak freely, frankly and with 
authority on all shooting matters. 

TECHNICAL DIVISION: Helps members 
with their personal shooting problems, reports 
in THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN each month prac- 
tical tests and critical examinations of new guns 
and equipment, and gives by personal letter 
advice on the selection of the right gun for a 
specific purpose, reloading, restocking, etc. 

CLUB SERVICE DIVISION: Assists shoot- 
ers in organizing local rifle and pistol clubs, 
furnishes detailed diagrams for the construction 
of regulation indoor and outdoor ranges, suggests 
a varied program and competition to keep up 
the interest of members, and generally assists 
affiliated units by passing along the successful 
experiences and ideas of other clubs. 

MEMBERSHIP EXTENSION: Operates as 
a service division by furnishing members with 
sales literature and printed information so that 
they may explain to fellow sportsmen the value 
and benefits of N. R. A. membership and, more. 
over, because increased membership means an 
extension of N. R. A. service, it serves to bene- 
fit members in this way. 

COMPETITIONS DIVISION: Conducts a 
year-round program of home-range matches in 
which members may win distinctive medals 
while practicing at home with rifle and pistol, 
aids state associations and civilian clubs in 

lanning and conducting regional, state and 
ocal shooting matches, and gives members 
helpful personal advice on their individual 
target-shooting problems. 

JUNIOR DIVISION: Provides individual and 
club memberships for junior shooters, boys and 
girls alike; conducts a year-round program of 
competitive and qualification shooting, and 
teaches Young America how to handle firearms 
safely and pee No father should hesitate 
to support its good work. 

POLICE DIVISION: Assists police depart- 
ments in marksmanship training of their officers. 
Through the Association’s far-flung contact and 
with the aid of experienced hands to carry on 
the work, this division is performing a public 
service which warrants the support of every 
good citizen. 

PUBLICITY DIVISION: Endeavors to edu- 
cate the American public through the public 
press to the fact that the man who likes to shoot 
is not a criminal and, although its services are 
intangible in character, it represents an impor- 
tant chain in the campaign “to make America, 
once again, a Nation of Riflemen.”’ 


a a a 
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Sighting-In for 1936 


IGHTS are set for high score in 1936. 

While a complete report of the An- 
nual Meeting of the Board of Directors 
and the Executive Committee of the 
National Rifle Association will have to 
wait for the April issue of THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN, there is time to comment edi- 
torially on the meetings. 

From the standpoint of both attend- 
ance and interest, this year’s meetings 
established a new high since the halcyon 
days of 1930. More Directors were in 
attendance than at any other time during 
the past five years, and one hundred and 
five Directors and members sat down at 
the informal dinner which closed the meet- 
ings. General A. B. Critchfield, the man 
who created Camp Perry out of the mud 
flats on the shores of Lake Erie, was 
elected President of the Association. On 
the following day he enlisted support of 
important members of Congress and the 
military establishment in a plan which, if 
successful, will straighten the entire firing 
line at Camp Perry by removing the un- 
used buildings in Erie Proving Ground 
which now cause the small-bore range, run- 
ning-deer range, and police-practice ranges 
to be separated from the main firing line. 

Plans are already under discussion with 
the necessary authorities in the War De- 
partment for the expansion of the small- 
bore range to double its present facilities, 
and for the installation of two running- 
deer targets in place of the one now on the 
range. Funds for the National Matches 
are assured in the War Department Bill 
which was reported to Congress on the 
Monday following the N. R. A. meetings 

There were authorized changes in the 
small-bore regulations which will materi- 
ally speed-up tournaments at Camp Perry, 
as well as all tournaments throughout the 
country; and a new design of target rack 
has been worked out at Headquarters 
which will still further speed-up opera- 
tions on small-bore ranges at Perry and 
elsewhere. 

The Executive Officers of the Associa- 
tion have been instructed by the Execu- 


tive Committee to cooperate with the War 
Department in an effort to hold the Na- 
tional Matches not later than the last two 
weeks in August and the first week in 
September. This will not only insure 
better weather, but will make it much 
easier to fit the School of Instruction and 
N. R. A. Matches into the August vaca- 
tion of many shooters. 

The officers of the Association will also 
cooperate with the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship in endeavoring to work 
out an improved set of regulations for 
the issuance of equipment to both Junior 
and Senior N. R. A. clubs. Meanwhile we 
are informed that the Navy plans to re- 
turn to the lists with a National Match 
Team in 1936. With the stimulus pro- 
vided by these activities, .30-caliber 
shooting will unquestionably reach a new 
peak this year. 

The Executive Committee also approved 
sending a small-bore team to England 
in 1937, in an effort to recapture the Per- 
shing Trophy. A system of registered 
tournaments, beginning with the St. 
Petersburg Shoot at Florida—March 5th 
to 8th inclusive, will be used as an im- 
portant part of the plan for selecting this 
International Team. It will not be neces- 
sary to depend upon Postal Matches, or 
a single try-out at Camp Perry or else- 
where. Every competitor who takes part 
in a registered shoot during 1936 and 
early 1937 will place himself in a position 
to be considered for the 1937 team that 
goes to England. The effect of this plan 
in stimulating interest in properly super- 
vised small-bore shooting should be enor- 
mous. Certainly the shooting game has 
set its sights for a new record score in 
1936. 

The sportsmanlike cooperation of all 
shooters with one another and their local 
clubs, and the active support of individ- 
uals and clubs of the National Association, 
will insure progress for the game during 
the year ahead, far beyond anything here- 
tofore thought possible. 
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The Genesis of the American Rifle 


By CoL. FRANK H. MAYER 


HO first invented gunpowder is a moot question. Some 

authorities say it was the Chinese; others that it was an 

ingenious monk with a flair for chemistry. At any rate, 
the stuff materialized (for which thanks be!), and the whole 
world is still intrigued with it. The “villainous petre” has come 
to stay! 

Its first use as a propellant is likewise obscured in the mists 
of antiquity. All that we are reasonably sure of is that such 
employment by ancient Orientalists far antedates that by Occi- 
dental peoples. There are those who say that Friar Schwartz, a 
German monk, first applied gunpowder to practical use in fire- 
arms, from small hand-held pieces to heavy artillery; although 
another monk (the English Roger Bacon) had discovered its 
chemical composition and written a treatise about it a full 
century before Schwartz burned his fingers with the stuff in 
1320 A.D. Anda French missionary, long since deceased, once 
told my father that he had seen and examined a small “hand 
cannon” in China, whose manufacture and use indisputably dated 
away back in the Ming dynasties. He made a rough sketch 
of it from memory, which is still in my possession (Figure 1). 
It was, he affirmed, fired by a piece of punk such as is even to 
this day used by small boys to ignite their firecrackers; and he 
claimed that he 
had, personally, 
loaded and 
fired the piece 
in this manner. 
Its material 
was a light- 
yellow bronze, 
which had_ be- 
come covered 
with the green 
patina of ages. 

And now we 
come to guns, 
which the dic- 
tionaries define 
as “instruments 
for throwing 
projectiles to a 





distance by the explosion of gunpowder.” There are many 
such, and their present-day users number many times more 
It is the slow but certain evolution and refinement of the 
rifle with which I propose to deal, for that refinement was 
distinctively American in all of its stages. Did space permit, 
it would be extremely interesting to trace the stages of evolu- 
tion in the genesis of all rifles up to their present perfection. 
However, that would require ten volumes as large as the 
“Unabridged Dictionary,” so the matter may be only meagerly 
outlined as follows: First there were Matchlocks; then, suc- 
cessively, Wheel-locks, Snaphaunces, Flintlocks, Pill-locks, 
Tube-locks. Also priming tapes and percussion-cap locks—in 
the muzzle-loaders chiefly, although several breech-loading sys- 
tems used forms of these ignition devices. Then came the 
metallic-cased cartridges (“fixed ammunition”), with various 
forms of primers differing only in size, shape, and location in 
the case. Most all of these cartridges were similarly primed in 
the head of the case, the primer being of either rim-contained 
fulminate or a separate unit inserted in suitable pocket in the 
case. Sometimes the primer anvils were an integral part of the 
cartridge case, as with the Berdan primer; the final development 
being the primer with self-contained anvil. 

One notable departure 
from these commonly- 
adopted forms was the 
“needle gun,” in which 
the priming substance 
was placed at the base 
of the bullet in the for- 
ward part of the powder 
charge, and exploded by 
a long needle-like firing 
pin which passed through 
the powder. The primer 
with self-contained anvil, 

1 and centrally located in 
the head of the cartridge 
case, is now in almost 
universal use, and the 
only logical improvement 
seems to me to be electri- 
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cal ignition, with current 
supplied by a battery con- 
tained in the stock of the 
gun. Also, the invention 
of a cartridge case com- 
posed of a gelatinized ex- 
plosive material that will 
be electrically ignited and 
entirely consumed, the ma- 
terial of the case itself 
serving as a propellant, to 
augment the powder 
charge and eliminate the 
necessity of shell ejection. 
That this will come in the 
natural course of ballistic 
evolution I am firmly con- 
vinced. It is only a mat- 
ter of time. And now let 
us return to our “Ken- 
tucky” muttons. 

The real American rifle, 
as distinguished from rifles 
of foreign make, had three 
characteristic features: 
small caliber, long barrel, 
and the use of patched 
bullets. In the matters of 
patching and small caliber 
these rifles were sui ge- 
neris, these features being 
of purely American origin. 
Before the advent of the fa- 
mous “Kentucky” rifles— 
which were chiefly made in 
Pennsylvania and not in 
Kentucky, the bores of 
foreign rifles were com- 
paratively large — mostly 
from .50 to .75 caliber. 
As weapons of precision 
they hadn’t even a “look- 
in” with the American 
product, which soon super- 
seded them in this coun- 
try, through choice as well 
as necessity. Money was 
scarce among the colonists, 
and about the only foreign 
rifles obtainable by the 
majority were those taken 
from English soldiers and 
Hessian mercenaries in the 
Revolution. These were 
all of large bore—usually 
from about .60 to .75 cali- 
ber. Many of them were 
relined, and also rebored 
and rifled, by the Ameri- 
can craftsmen; and were 
quite often changed over 
from flintlocks to percus- 
sion locks. But this re- 
modeling was never satis- 
factory, and soon the 
small-calibered American 
product, made “from the 
ground up,” almost en- 


tirely displaced them. In the case of the 
foreign rifles, the bullets were never 
patched. They were all full bore size, and 
were rammed down and pounded to full 
upsettage in the grooves by main strength 
and awkwardness—a Ja Natty Bumpo 
style in Cooper’s “Leather Stocking” nar- 
rative. It is dollars to doughnuts that our 
friend J. Fenimore never saw an Ameri- 
can sharpshooter load his rifle. All the 
same, his literature was fine! And in 
these ‘days of weird ultra-“patriotism” I 
am prepared to defend the unqualified 
statement that the old “Kaintuck” with its 
small bore, patched bullets, and distinctive 
stock, is the only real “100 per cent Amer- 
ican” of my acquaintance. 

It is well known that gunpowder must 
be confined in some sort of closed cham- 
ber in order that the gas generated by its 
combustion may exert a propellant effect 
upon the projectile; for when not so con- 
fined it simply goes up in smoke and flame, 
as the Reverend Schwartz is said to have 
discovered to his cost. The name “mor- 
tar” as applied to a certain type of short, 
large-calibered cannon is claimed by phi- 
lologists to be derived from the mortar in 
which Schwartz was grinding up a mixture 
of saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal; when, 
incidentally, the stuff exploded with vio- 
lence, hurling the pestle—also the revered 
monk—dquite a distance. In that calamity 
the basic idea of “guns” was born. 

From all available data it appears that 
cannons of various constructions were the 
first implements in which the newly-dis- 
covered propellant was employed; and the 
first historical records of such employment 
point back to the wars of the late four- 
teenth and early fifteenth centuries. Of 
the details of these widely-varying can- 
nons, lack of space forbids discussion; 
suffice it to say that they were all muzzle- 
loaders, were fired by a match, and the 
projectiles were chiefly of stone, that ma- 
terial being the most readily obtained and 
easily shaped into spheres. At short 
range, it is recorded, they were loaded 
with bits of stone, metal, and what-have- 
you, this being the forerunner of our mod- 
ern shrapnel and grape shot. From their 
original mounting en barbette on ram- 
parts there evolved portable mounts and 
gun carriages of crude construction. 

The destructiveness of these weapons 
soon becoming apparent, a demand arose 
for guns that could be carried individually 
by soldiers. Evolution then became rapid, 
and in course of time the matchlock 
evolved (Figure 2). In its construction 
no springs were at first employed, the 
trigger engaging directly with the base of 
the match-holder, a pull on the trigger 
pressing the match down upon the prim- 
ing in the pan. Later the mechanism was 
refined and two springs employed to keep 
trigger and match-holder definitely in 
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place until the trigger was pulled, the 
match-holder flying back automatically 
when the trigger was released. This re- 
finement was of German invention, the 
piece being quaintly named a “hacken- 
buss” (“that which mangles by its kiss!’’). 
From this name “hackenbuss” is undoubt- 
edly derived the French “arquebus,” which 
is only a phonetic corruption. And en pas- 
sant we may here record the curious pre- 
servation throughout the ages of the odd 
ancient custom of calling the a 
smaller types of firearms by the ae Pg aged Se aa 


names of predatory fowl: “fal- 4yrHOR AND HIS FIRST RIFLE 
con,” “falconet,” “musket,” etc. 


And only a few days ago I heard a rifle- 
bug enthusiastically call his new Spring- 
field “a bird of a gun!” He resentfully 
wondered why I laughed. 

In quick succession to the matchlock 
came the wheel-lock, which, while at first 
employing the match appliance, later 
evolved into a sort of flintlock in which 
various substances, from iron pyrites to 
rough flints, were employed to induce 
sparks for ignition. The wheel-lock in 
turn gave place to the German “snap- 
haunce,” this being the first really success- 
ful employment of flint-and-steel ignition. 
It later was superseded by the improved 
flintlock with which most riflemen are 
familiar. Then in turn came the true per- 
cussion types: pill-locks, tube-locks, tape- 
primers; and, finally, Forsyth’s efficient 
percussion-cap invention which in various 
modifications obtains even to this day. 
Forsyth’s invention is the basis upon 
which is founded all the present varieties 
of primers, the principle of all being essen- 
tially the same: a metallic cup holding the 
percussion material. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note the close connection of the clergy 
with the art of ballistics. First, Bacon and 
Schwartz, both ecclesiastics, are credited 
with the “discovery” of gunpowder and its 
militant employment; and another cleric, 
Forsyth, with the most efficient method of 
its ignition. Which is really not so re- 
markable considering the present addiction 
of gentlemen of the cloth to things gunistic 
and ballistic. I know of but few dominies 
who are not uncannily expert in the gentle 
art of powder-burning. And after all, the 
contemplation of gunfire is certainly more 
comforting than that of burning hellfire. 
Voila! 

On the evolution of the modern types of 
rifles using fixed ammunition I shall not 
dwell: the subject is too voluminous for 
an article of this kind, and riflemen of 
today are already well acquainted with the 
successive stages. I shall therefore con- 
fine myself to arms of old-time American 
adoption, hoping thereby to recall to mem- 
ory things long since forgotten by the pres- 
ent generation—if indeed they were ever 
known. And I trust my readers will pardon 
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the injection of the first personal singular 
into what follows, for this can hardly be 
avoided. 

About the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—in 1855 to be exact—our family 
took up residence in Pennsylvania, well up 
in the Allegheny Mountains. This was 
then a wild and rugged country, covered 
with dense primeval forests and traversed 
by as yet unpolluted streams. And it was 
game land in the highest acceptance of 
the term! Deer, 
bear, wild turkey, 
ruffed grouse, 
woodcock, water- 
fowl, rabbits, and 
squirrels were in 
abundance, and 
we settlers lived 
chiefly upon wild 
meat and game- 
fish. Also, there 
was an occasional 
“painter” (cougar) 
and plenty of 
“catamounts” and 
other furbearers to 
add spice to our 
woodland exist- 
ence. Naturally 
there were rifles 
and riflemen ga- 
lore, with about 
only one shotgun 
for every hundred 
rifles. And there 
were rifle-makers 
not a few, either 
in our midst or 
accessible in a few 
days’ journey, 
whose names are mee 
still as sweet as : a 
manna onthe 
tongues of us who 
used their prod- 
ucts in peace and 
war, and who still 
swear to their ex- 
cellence: Makers 
like the Golchers, 
the Lehmans, the 
Henrys, Billing- 
hurst, Schalk, 
Rein, Miller, e¢ al., 
whose namestoday 
are world famous for expert craftsman- 
ship. With all the above I was personally 
acquainted, most of them living in our 
near vicinity. They were the makers of 
the “Kentucky” type of rifles, and their 
products now command the highest price 
among discriminative collectors. 

Urged by itchy feet, my people were 
constantly “on the move,” always hoping 
for social and financial betterment. This 
suited me fine, for that itch was, and is, 
hereditary, as my after years proved. It 
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eventually took me from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, and to this day I never see a moun- 
tain range but what I am obsessed with a 
great desire to see what is on the other 
side of it. And in all my boyhood’s itiner- 
ancy, what I wanted most to see were 
gunshops; and I saw them in all their 
glory. 

My first personal experience with these 
gems of guncraft was at the age of ten, 
when I traded my entire fur catch for two 
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successive seasons to the owner of a “gen- 
eral goods” store for a “120-to-the-pound” 
full-stocked “Kaintuck” with double set 
triggers and a 51-inch barrel. It had origi- 
nally been a flintlock made by the Henrys 
in Philadelphia, and was subs€quently 
bushed, relined, and converted into per- 
cussion by Joseph Golcher. Despite its 
unusual length it was a moderately light 
piece, weighing just 7%2 pounds. With 
beautifully-curled maple stock, 8-inch 
finely-engraved patchbox, and a running 


deer pursued by two hounds in silver in- 
lay on the cheekpiece, it was—and still 
is—the pride of my heart. For I have 
preserved it for more than seventy-four 
years, having its worn rifling recut three 
times until now the caliber is exactly .45. 
It is still good—when I am in good hold- 
ing condition—for a 2-inch group at 20 
rods, from rest. And it is not for sale. 
I would give one hundred dollars today 
for a genuine photograph of my skinny, 
freckled self load- 
. ing that old rifle. 
My procedure was 
to hold the little 
round bullet in the 
hollow of my cup- 
ped hand, and pour 
powder from my 
home-made horn 
over it until it was 
entirely covered. 
With the rifle at an 
angle of about 35 
degrees from the 
vertical—for it 
was impossible 
otherwise for me 
to pour the charge 
into the muzzle, 
every grain of 
powder was with 
meticulous care 
dumped in, the 
linen deer-marrow- 
greased patch 
placed exactly over 
the center of the 
bore, the bullet 
placed upon the 
patch and pushed 
gently a little more 
than its full length 
into the bore, and 
the surplus patch 
ends _ carefully 
trimmed off with 
my trusty old Billy 


Barlow’ knife. 
Then with my 
hickory rammer 


the patched bullet 
was seated to 
within about an 
1847 inch or two of the 

powder, and the 
rifle restored to vertical and smartly tap- 
ped near the breech to insure even settle- 
ment of the charge, the rifle then being 
held vertical while the bullet was seated 
gently but solidly upon the powder. Fol- 
lowed a careful inspection to see if the 
nipple was properly filled with powder 
from the chamber. If it was not it was 
primed with a few additional grains, and 
complemented by a first-class Eley (not 
cheap “G.D.”) cap, the hammer gently 
forcing this home by easy pressure. The 
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hammer was then placed at half cock, and 
I was ready for whate’er betide. It was 
a solemn and sacred process, religiously 
performed; for even in our ignorance of 
the imperative necessity for uniformity 
of loading, we unconsciously strove to- 
ward that end. 

As I ultimately became rifle-conscious 
I replaced the iron front sight with a bit 
of silver cut from a Mexican quarter-dol- 
lar, wheedled old Ira Lake into installing 
a graduated peep sight on the tang, began 
carefully measuring my powder charge 
with an originally-devised gad- 
get on my horn—and boldly 
claimed my place in the sun of 
the shooting elect. And in less 
than a year it was fully ac- 
corded me. I shot against the 
cream of those nail-driving 
mountaineers, and was able to 
lick up a few drops of victory 
now and then, fairly holding my 
own in that goodly company. 
It was a hard schooling I got 
amongst those unsentimental 
hill-billies, but I learned much 
that has stood me in good stead 
ever since. 

Indissolubly wedded now to 
the rifle, my interest in its ac- 
tual manufacture began to 
awaken, and thenceforth I be- 
came more or less of a nuisance 
around the gunshops. The 
smiths soon learned that I 
could not be driven away by 
anything short of a beating, and 
so very cannily proceeded to 
take advantage of my obses- 
sion and make me pay for my 
footing by keeping me busy 
“redding-up” the shop and 
making myself generally use- 
ful—without pay. I was very 
observant for a kid of my ten- 
der years, and gradually be- 
came familiar with all the meth- 
ods and practices of gun-mak- 
ing, from the raw iron, brass, 
and wood to the completed 
masterpiece. And in time I was 
permitted—still without pay— 
to really help in the actual 
making of rifles. It is of these 
old handworkers’ kinks and wrinkles that 
I propose to write, partly for the possible 
edification of the youngsters of today, and 
partly because of the interesting com- 
parison between the things of then and 
now. 

The genesis of the real American rifle 
begins with the work of the Pennsylvania 
craftsmen about the end of the seven- 
teenth century. While the craftsmen of that 
day did much in the way of remodeling 
of already-made foreign flintlocks, and of 
converting them into percussion-lock arms, 
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many hundreds of rifles were built—lock, 
steel, and barrel—directly from the raw 
material. The costlier barrels were made 
from the excellent billets of Swedish iron 
occasionally available from importers. 
Still others, lower-priced, were made out 
of American “charcoal” iron, hand-pud- 
dled and forged in local furnaces. There 
were many of these small ore-reducing 
plants sprinkled throughout the State at 
strategic points, some (notably those of 
Valley Forge, and others along the 
Brandywine, Conestoga, and Monongahela 





VARIOUS STYLES OF RIFLING USED BY THE OLD CRAFTS- 
MEN. FROM RIFLES IN THE AUTHOR’S POSSESSION 


Rivers) whose output was deemed almost 
the equal of that of the Swedish metallur- 
gists. 

I have personally seen the ore reduced 
to metallic iron, which was then puddled 
and hand-wrought into bars of the proper 
length for barrels; watched and even as- 
sisted in the forging, shaping, boring, 
straightening, and rifling of barrels of 
super-excellence. Many is the weary hour 
I have spent in kicking the old home- 
made treadle lathes used in the boring of 
barrels; many more in hand-filing the bar- 





rels to the required contour and dimen- 
sions; and still more in the monotonous 
pushing of the rifling rod with its paper- 
splined cutter. I have made locks of all 
kinds: back-action, front-action, three and 
five-“bridle,” and with and without set 
triggers, of which there were two types, 
the single and the double set. I have 
made and tempered every form of lock 
spring then in vogue, and I have roughed- 
out many a stock, hand-finishing them in 
varnish or oil after they had been inletted 
and shaped by the experts,—I not being 
deemed competent to execute 
such precise and finicky work. 
And I wasn’t, for they were 
great artists and I was just a 
medium-handy kid, not yet 
thoroughly “dry behind the 
ears,” as old George Schalk 
once remarked. 

But at the age of sixteen I 
had remedied that defect suffi- 
ciently to build, unassisted ex- 
cept for some invaluable ad- 
vice, a rifle complete in all its 
appointments, from the purely 
American-sourced billet up to 
the globe and peep sights, and 
the checkered “flame” maple 
stock and Schuetzen buttplate. 
It was my father’s most 
cherished possession, and is 
now the most highly-valued of 
my family heirlooms. And in 
the making, no man’s hand 
save mine ever touched it! Its 
bullet mould, the cherry which 
cut the mould, the graduated- 
measure “honey-bull” powder 
horn, the bullet pouch, and the 
patch-cutter were entirely of 
my own handiwork. It was 
my first and last attempt at 
rifle-making from the ground 
up, though I have tinkered a 
great deal with other guns in 
the succeeding years. After 
which voluminous peroration I 
shall now get down to the mar- 
row of my discussion. 

The barrels of the old Penn- 
sylvania craftsmen were made 
from wrought iron—never cast 
iron or steel. Hand-wrought 
from billets or strips, and later from bars 
of iron; smelted from local ore; puddled 
and hammered in repeated heatings in 
charcoal-fired furnaces and forges (never 
coal fires), the metal gradually acquired a 
fibrous structure, with resulting toughness, 
ductility, and tenacious homogeneity im- 
possible to obtain in cast metal. I have 
seen such barrels bent into a spiral coil 
which, when restraightened, displayed no 
evidence of fracture or other defect. 
Aside from its softness, which induced 
comparatively rapid wear of the bore, it 
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was the ideal material for the rifle barrels 
of those days. And as the eroded bores 
were easily recut, or “freshened,” such 
softness was a matter of no consequence. 

In addition to the purely American 
product, some de Luxe, high-priced rifle 
barrels were made from Swedish iron im- 
ported through the more prominent deal- 
ers in gun materials, outstanding among 
whom were the Tryons and Ashleys of 
Philadelphia. These barrels were logi- 
cally more costly, and were ordered only 
‘by the more affluent “fans,” of whom 
even in those days we had a sufficiency. 
But I could never see any superiority in 
them over our own product; and as old 
Henry Lehman used to say: “Some peo- 
ples pay more for just the name. For 
more money I give them what they think 
they want.” Which is as true today as it 
was three-quarters of a century ago. 

These billets and strips of wrought iron 
obtained, the processes of barrel-making 
followed; and each craftsman had his own 
individual preferences and methods. Some 
used “flats” (strips) entirely, welding them 
into barrel tubes. Others used short, 
thick billets, a 34 or 1-inch hole being 
drilled through the billet, which was then 
reduced in diameter and increased in 
length by repeated heating and hammer- 
ing. The hammering was done with sledges 
against properly-shaped “forming” ham- 
mers, the billets being laid in similarly- 
formed “hardies” set in the anvil hole. 
This process was the most costly, but also 
the most satisfactory, as it entirely elim- 
inated welding seams, with their liabil- 
ity to defects. Later on these methods 
were improved upon, and the billets were 
reduced in diameter and increased in 
length by drawing out between semicir- 
cularly-grooved rollers. 

In making tubes from “flats,” one 
method was as follows: The inch-thick 
strips, of proper length, were roughly 
shaped into cylindrical form and the edges 
welded together over a mandrel. The 
welding progressed a couple of inches at 
a time, and was invariably commenced in 
the center of the tube. The Pennsylvania 
Dutch mountaineers were proverbially 
superstitious, and this latter method was 
supposed to counteract the machinations 
of the devils who were always trying to 
abort a good job of welding. Believe it 
or not, they all did it. 

In the other form of “flat” or strip- 
welding, the iron strip was spirally-coiled 
around the mandrel, and the edges welded 
together. This method of forming the tube 
was supposed to increase the strength and 
resistance of the barrels against the force 
of the explosion. You paid your money 
and took your choice. Both methods pro- 
duced tubes with more or less rough and 
irregular holes, necessitating various bor- 
ings and reamings with bits as multi-vari- 
ous as were their users. Every craftsman 
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had his own ideas; however, the wood- 
splined “long bit” was in universal use. 

In the course of time inevitable evolu- 
tion gave to the craft barrel-boring ma- 
chinery, which did away with all welding. 
It is recorded that even as early as 1719 
one Martin Meylan constructed a boring 
mill, with which he did custom-boring of 
barrels in his peregrinations over the 
whole country. However, I never heard 
of him in our neck of the woods, and our 
local craftsmen did all their boring on a 
foot-kicked treadle lathe. Even in the 
late ’90’s I once lost a bet of a quart of 
old Monogram, that Dean King and Old 
Man Gilbert could not kick out a bore of 
thirty inches in the shop of George Scho- 
yen in Denver, in two hours’ time. Dean, 
as everyone knows, is a craftsman him- 
self; the inventor and maker of the well- 
known King sights; and he could shoot as 
well as he could “craft,’—as his record 
of some twenty-seven consecutive 10’s at 
200 yards offhand testifies. But I'll bet 
him two quarts to one that he can’t do it 
today; either kick or shoot as well as he 
did in those good old days. 

After the barrel had been completely 
rifled it was then usually, but not always, 
“eaded out” in the following manner: A 
wad or plug of any material was pushed 
down a couple of inches into the muzzle 
end of the barrel, affording a rest for the 
end of a rod smaller in diameter than the 
bore. The rod was centered in the bore, 
and around it was poured melted lead, 
almost to the muzzle. The barrel was 
then lubricated, after which the rod and 
lead plug were carefully withdrawn, and 
the wad of soft material removed. This 
lead plug exactly fitted the bore except 
for the shrinkage of the lead in the cold 
barrel. It was now lightly scored all over 
its surface with a sharp knife, and these 
scores filled with a paste composed of the 
finest flour of emery and just enough oil 
to make it stick to the plug. The plug 
was then inserted in the bore, and care- 
fully pushed through the barrel until it 
protruded at least }4-inch into the cham- 
ber at the breech end; and was then suc- 
cessively pushed back and forth in the 
bore until it required little effort on the 
part of the operator. This was repeated, 
paste-smearing and all, half a dozen times, 
the plug being very slightly upset after 
each successive “leading.” Care had to 
be taken not to get too much paste on the 
plug: just enough to smoothly fill the 
scores, the balance being wiped off with 
the fingers. The effect of this “leading,” 
or “lapping” as we call it today, was to 
so smooth and equalize both lands and 
grooves that barrel friction and bullet dis- 
tortion were very appreciably reduced. 

Men like Lehman, Miller, and Golcher 
often turned out barrels that were not 
leaded. George Schalk was a crank in this 
respect, and his bore-finishing was simply 


exquisite; but the others just finished their 
jobs according to the price involved. The 
funny part of it is that I have known un- 
smoothed barrels by the three first-men- 
tioned makers that would consistently 


drive nails at ten rods And some of 
Schalk’s barrels shot better after firing 
many scores of shots than they did when 
brand new;—but it was worth one’s life 
to tell George that! His religion was 
meticulous exactness, and he deemed it an 
unforgivable sin to slight anything in his 
work. Peace to his ashes! 

Right here may be introduced a little 
“kink” of possible interest though prob- 
lematical value to the ever-curious gun- 
bug: If you have a fusil of any kind, 
either obsolete or modern, that shows 
slight rusting or pitting in the bore, it can 
easily be “freshened” by the simple lead- 
ing process above described. Don’t be in 
too great a hurry or become impatient; 
splendid results can be obtained if you 
have the patience. After the plug has 
been cast as above, score it, and put a 
little abrasive paste on it, wipe off the 
surplus, and start pushing and pulling, 
allowing the plug to emerge from the bore 
a little at each stroke. When the barrel 
is leaded enough to permit of the easy 
passage of the plug, melt the lead off the 
rod and cast a new plug. This will be a 
mite larger than the one last used, and 
will enlarge the bore slightly; but don’t 
let that worry you: I have seen bores of 
rifles, shotguns, and handguns that were 
thus enlarged a couple of thousandths, 
and shot even better than when in their 
original condition. And I have in my 
possession a rifle, three revolvers, and a 
shotgun that shoot all the better for this 
infinitesimal “overboring.” It will take 
a lot of this “plug-freshening” to effect an 
increase of even one-half a thousandth of 
an inch, and any propellant now obtain- 
able will sufficiently upset either bullets or 
shotgun wads to perfectly fill the bores. 
You will find that—if the barrels are not 
too badly rusted or too deeply pitted—the 
“refreshing” by leading will not greatly 
exceed that half-thousandth, and will leave 
your bores in acceptably nice condition 
without their shooting being affected to 
any appreciable degree. 

Especially is this true of the old Colt 
and other cap-and-ball revolvers, which 
often require not only a freshening-up of 
the barrel bores, but an equal amount of 
refreshening of the cylinder throats, with 
a corresponding slight enlargement of the 
bullets. This latter can be accomplished 
by drilling a bullet and attaching to it a 
stiff “racked” wire, the bullet then being 
knife-scored all over, coated with abrasive 
paste, and revolved in the mould until the 
desired enlargement is obtained. While 
revolving the bullet in the mould the 
handles of the mould should be pulled 
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An Introduction to Reloading 


tool makers, and the leaflets of 

charges of the various powders which 
the powder companies will send to shooters 
upon request, give certain charges for vari- 
ous cartridges and with various weights of 
bullets. As a rule these tables must be re- 
garded as a guide to hand-loading only. 
They give the minimum charge of the 
powder which will burn correctly and ignite 
well with that cartridge and weight of 
bullet, and also the maximum charge of 
powder which will be safe with new car- 
tridge cases in normal rifles. They do not 
pretend to give the most accurate and suit- 
able charges, although the Ideal Handbook 
does give a number of very suitable charges 
which have done well in a large number of 
rifles. 

Usually the most suitable loads will be 
found to be with an amount of powder 
lying between the given minimum and 
maximum charges. For example, the 
powder company recommends a minimum 
load of 41 grains and a maximum load of 
52 grains of a certain powder for use in 
the .30-06 cartridge with 172-grain service 
M1 bullet. I would expect the best load 
for use with fired cases to be about 50 
grains of this powder. So I should load 
five cartridges with 48 grains, five with 49 
grains, and five with 50 grains. Then I 
would try these at 100 yards bench rest for 
pressure and accuracy, shooting the 48- 
grain load first. If this load showed no 
indication of high pressure I would try the 
49-grain load, and then the 50-grain load. 
If none showed signs of high pressure, I 
would then load up about fifty rounds of 
the two loads which showed the finest ac- 
curacy, and shoot them in competition, one 
with the other, to decide which I would use 
for regular use thereafter. This is the 
safest, most economical, and quickest way 
to determine a satisfactory load. 

Since the handbooks were printed our 
powder companies have brought out a 
number of new powders. I refer particu- 
larly to the Hercules Hi-Vel No. 3 and 
Number 2400 powders, and the du Pont 
Nos. 3031 and 4064 powders. The first 
two permit of considerably increased 
velocities with fine accuracy in certain car- 
tridges, and the last two give very much 
cleaner burning than their predecessors 
Nos. 174% and 15%, and as a rule will give 
much better accuracy. These four powders 
offer great possibilities to the reloader. In 
fact there never has been a time when re- 
loading promised so much in interest and 
results as now. Reloaders have as vet 
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worked out very few good loads for these 
new powders, and there is a tremendous 
amount of investigation still to be done, 
with promise of velocities or accuracies 
higher than any we have yet been able to 
obtain. For example, we have already gone 
far enough to know that almost certainly 
the two du Pont powders mentioned will 
give results far superior to those had with 
any other powders in .22 Magnum, .220 
Swift, and .257 Roberts cartridges. May 
they not likewise give very superior results 
in all similar cartridges from .250-3000 to 
.375 Magnum? We do not yet know, but 
3031 and 4064 powders give great promise. 
One thing I have noticed already with these 
two powders is that whereas before with 
all similar powders in high-power rifles I 
had to use a brass bristle brush for quick 
and sure cleaning of the bore, the fouling 
of these new powders swabs out easily and 
completely with a flannel patch saturated 
with powder solvent; and I should say, 
therefore, that the bore would be continu- 
ally in better condition for accurate shoot- 
ing. 

Another matter, which is going to facili- 
tate matters and reduce the cost of reload- 
ing, is the recent decision that powder can 
be shipped by express at usual rates, as re- 
ported by Mr. Ness in the Dope Bag last 
month. 

Just as a suggestion, and to show how a 
reloader works out his loads from the 
tables of charges, I am giving certain pet 
loads of mine and of certain of my friends 
for a few of our more popular cartridges. 
These loads have done well in a number of 
different rifles, and in most cases have been 
used for some years with fine results. But 
I do not mean to indicate that shooters 
will always find these loads superior to all 
others, or even that they may be entirely 
satisfactory in every rifle of that caliber. 
rhe interesting part about reloading is that 
we can experiment; we can develop the one 
best load for our particular purpose in our 
own rifle. I think that we should each of 
us work to that end, and I have tried to 
show, in this series of articles, how it can 
be done safely and satisfactorily. 

.22 Hornet: The accurate resizing of the 
fired cases is extremely important. My 
own experience and that of a number of 
my friends is that the resizing die which 
accompanies the Pacific tool is exactly 
right for this purpose. Use Remington 
No. 6% or Winchester No. 116 primers. 
To duplicate the factory high-speed car- 
tridge, load with 10.3 grains weight of Her- 
cules No. 2400 powder and the Winchester 


45-grain bullet, this load giving about 2600 
f.-s., and the best accuracy of any reload 
that I know of. Sight your scope with this 
load to strike 1 inch high at 100 yards; then 
the bullets will strike 34” high at 50 yards, 
¥4 inch high at 150 yards, % inch low at 
175 yards, and 4 inches low at 200 yards. 
With any skill at all in estimating distance 
you can make sure hits on chucks up to 200 
yards. 

Here is a load that is splendid for 
squirrels, or for grouse and ducks when 
you don’t want to blow them all to pieces 
with the factory or other high-speed loads. 
Use the 35-grain Sisk full-jacketed bullet, 
and 9 grains of du Pont No. 1204 powder. 
This load is almost as accurate as the full 
charge, and will shoot well into an inch at 
50 yards. The original load was 10.2 grains 
of du Pont No. 1204 powder and the Win- 
chester 45-grain soft-point bullet, giving a 
velocity of 2425 f.-s. This load is all right 
for all varmints. I have killed hundreds 
of chucks and prairie dogs with it, and it 
kills well. Sighted to strike 1 inch high at 
100 yards, the bullet drops 2.65 inches low 
at 175, and 7.10 inches low at 200 yards. 
Now with this sight adjustment the aver- 
age Winchester Model 54 rifle will be 
sighted precisely right for the above 
squirrel load for 50 yards. Therefore in 
hunting with these two loads all you have 
to do is to change cartridges, letting the 
scope remain as it is; which is a great 
advantage. 

For squirrels my friend, Mr. H. A. 
Donaldson, uses 7.5 grains of Hercules No. 
2400 powder and a 45-grain round-nose 
gas-check bullet cast by Loverin of Lan- 
caster, Massachusetts. This is the most 
successful cast-bullet load that I know of. 
The highest velocity that can be obtained 
in the Hornet cartridge is from a load con- 
sisting of the 35-grain Sisk bullet and 11.6 
grains of Hercules No. 2400 powder, which 
gives 3000 f.-s. at the muzzle. 

22 Niedner Magnum: The following re- 
fers to the cartridge made by necking-down 
the .25-35 case, and used in a barrel cham- 
bered by Niedner, and no other. The best 
primers are the Frankford Arsenal No. 70. 
I use a straight-line bullet seater made by 
Niedner and chambered with the same 
chambering tool that was used to chamber 
my rifle. Rifle has a heavy Niedner barrel. 
Mr. Donaldson used a load of 26 grains of 
Pyro D.G. powder and the 55-grain Sisk 
bullet in making the remarkable groups 
which he showed in his article in THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN about a vear ago. I 
tried to use this load, but could not get that 
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much powder into the case, even by using 
a long loading tube and tapping the case. 
Probably just a difference in the cases that 
Mr. Donaldson and I used. The heaviest 
charge of Pyro D.G. that I could use was 
25 grains, and that averaged 1.8-inch 
groups at 100 yards—not quite good 
enough. Then I shifted to the new du Pont 
No. 3031 powder, and after trying several 
loads, settled down to 25.5 grains weight 
with the 55-grain Sisk bullet. This No. 
3031 powder burns cleaner than any other 
powder that I have used. This load of 
25.5 grains seems to average about 
1.25 inches, and I have had a 
number of groups of an inch. 
Last summer (1935) I shot at 13 
chucks with it, and cut off 12 tails, 
one chuck not having any tail. 
The longest shot was 290 long 
paces. Sighted to strike 2 inches 
high at 100 yards, the bullets 
strike exact point of aim at 200 
yards, and drop 10 inches low at 
300 yards. These loads have not 
been chronographed, but the ve- 
locity is probably close to 3300 
f.-s. Mr. Donaldson tells me that 
his latest load for his .22 Neidner 
Magnum is 26.5 grains of the new 
du Pont No. 4064 powder, with 
the 55-grain Sisk bullet. So far 
as I know no one has yet developed 
a squirrel load for this cartridge, 
but I shall work on this next 
spring. 

Lubricating Wads: I think lubri- 
cating wads will be of considerable 
advantage in preventing erosion in 
.22 Magnum and all other car- 
tridges where the powder charge 
fills the case without air space, 
and I would invite attention to 
Mr. Donaldson’s article on the 
subject in this issue. 

.220 Swift: At the present time 
probably more readers are anxious 
for information on reloading this 
cartridge than any other, and are 
waiting to see what I have to say 
on the subject. The cartridge is 
so new that we do not yet have 
full dope on reloading it, but I give 
all that we know up to date. 
Probably by next summer very 
complete data on it will have been pub- 
lished in THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 

The bore diameter of the .220 Swift 
barrel is .219 inch, groove diameter .224 
inch, and twist one turn in 16 inches. Thus 
the bore is considerably larger than that 
of any other .22-caliber such as Hornet and 
.22 Magnum, and barrels that are correct 
for these cartridges would not be right for 
the .220 Swift. For example, a .22 Hornet 
barrel could not be rechambered for the 
.220 Swift cartridge. The Winchester fac- 
tory bullets of 46 and 48 grains weight 
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have a base diameter of .2245 inch. More- 
over these bullets have very heavy jackets 
and the cores are copper-plated, similar to 
the copper-plated .22 Long Rifle bullets. 
If ordinary bullets such as Hornet bullets 
were used at velocities over about 3300 
f.-s., their cores would melt from bore 
friction, and good results would not be ob- 
tained. Hornet bullets would be suitable 
at lower velocities. The standard factory 
charge for the 46 and 48-grain bullets is 
39 grains weight of the new du Pont No. 
3031 powder, but I think that hand-loaders 
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who are using fired cartridge cases had 
better consider 38 grains as the maximum 
charge with these bullets. The proper 
primer to use is the Winchester No. 120 
Staynless nonmercuric primer. We have 
no information as to proper or safe powder 
charges when other primers are used. 

Mr. R. B. Sisk, Iowa Park, Texas, has 
recently made two new bullets specially 
for the Swift cartridge. They weigh 55 
and 63 grains, and have very thick jackets, 
soft points, and the points are sharp, with 
sharp ogive. My friend Mr. J. Bushnell 
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Smith has been experimenting with these 
bullets, and so far his most promising load 
consists of 41 grains of the new du Pont 
No. 4064 powder, an oleo wad, and the 55- 
grain Sisk-Swift bullet. We do not know 
the velocity of this load; however, it ap- 
parently holds up better at ranges over 100 
yards than the factory load, because of the 
greater weight and sharper point of the 
bullet. Its penetration in steel at 100 yards 
is greater than that of either of the factory 
cartridges at that distance. At 100 yards 
this load in Mr. Smith’s rifle, iron sights, 
stayed steadily in the 10-ring; 
that is, inside of 2 inches. 

I have had some inquiries as to 
a squirrel load for the .220 Swift; 
also for a short-range cheap load. 
Let me suggest the 35-grain Sisk 
.22 Hornet bullet with a powder 
charge of 12 grains of du Pont 
No. 80 powder, or 10 grains of 
Hercules Unique powder. I have 
not tried these loads, but almost 
certainly they will be satisfactory. 
Of course any small animal or 
bird struck with a full Swift load 
will look like something the cat 
brought in. 

.257 Roberts: I consider this 
our best all-around rifle cartridge, 
for a number of reasons. It gives 
a splendid combination of the 
finest accuracy and flat trajectory. 
With 100, and particularly with 
117-grain, bullets it has ample 
killing power—even at relatively 
long ranges—for deer, sheep, goat, 
and caribou. The caliber is small 
enough so that a fine squirrel and 
grouse load can be developed. A 
very large variety of excellent 
jacketed bullets are available, 
many of them at such low cost 
as to make reloading very eco- 
nomical. 

The whole reason behind the 
development of this cartridge was 
the desire of Mr. Roberts to make 
sure hits on woodchucks at the 
longest ranges. If one wants to 
make sure hits on chucks at over 
200 yards, it will pay him far 
better to work for a load which 
will group in under 2 inches at 100 
yards, than to work for even 500 addi- 
tional feet per second in velocity. To 
hit at long ranges we must have at least 
fairly flat trajectory, but accuracy is of far 
more importance than exceedingly high 
velocity and exceedingly flat trajectory. 
Therefore in this cartridge, as well as in 
all others, I think that reloaders should 
work for the finest possible accuracy com- 
bined with fairly flat trajectory, rather than 
the greatest possible velocity; which latter 
is seldom combined with even good accu- 
racy. Where I find a shooter continually 
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harping on what remarkably high velocity 
he is attaining I know right away that there 
is a man who is not a good shot, and who 
has had relatively little experience in target 
shooting or hunting. 

So far the best accuracy in the .257 
Roberts cartridge with full loads has been 
obtained with the new du Pont No. 3031 
powder, although it may be that we shall 
be able to get still better results with the 
newer du Pont No. 4064 powder, which has 
as yet not been tried but promises much. 
The maximum loads of No. 3031 for re- 
loading fired .257 Roberts cases are as fol- 
lows: 

87 gr. bullet, 41 grs. powder, M.V. 3275 f.s. (approx.) 


100 “ ‘ 39 * “ “ 2975 * “ 
117 “ “ 36 “ “ “ 2650 “ “ 


The most accurate results will be obtained 
with the Frankford Arsenal No. 70 primer, 
but in using this primer in this or other 
cartridges in which I have recommended it, 
remember that the bore of the rifle must 
be cleaned with 
water or an aque- 
ous solution not 
later than the eve- 
ning of the day on 
which it is fired, or 
serious corrosion 
will result before 
morning. If this 
is done this primer 
is as safe and easy 
on the bore as any. 

A very fine and 
extremely accurate 
squirrel and grouse 
load for these rifles 
consists of the 87- 
grain full-jacketed 
pointed .250-3000 
Savage bullet and 
14 grains weight of 
du Pont No. 80 
powder. As this 
load is economical, 
and not at all 
wearing on the 
bore, it makes a 
fine target-practice 
load as well; and 
believe me, a 
shooter will have 
things cut out for him if he tries to de- 
velop the skill to aim, hold, and squeeze 
better than this load will shoot. It just 
cannot be done. 

.270 W.C.F.: Winchester has standard- 
ized their factory load with 139-grain bul- 
let to give M.V. 3160 f.-s. Other com- 
panies load to about 100 f.-s. lower veloc- 
ity. My experience has been that hand- 
loaders cannot approach close to these 
velocities without decidedly running into 
high and dangerous pressures. Due to the 
danger of running into high pressures with 
this cartridge I would caution against using 
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any case that has ever been fired with a 
mercuric primer. Use the F.A. No. 70, 
Remington No. 8%, or Winchester No. 115 
primers. My best loads have been the 139- 
grain Winchester ‘or Western Tool and 
Copper Works bullets with 53 grains of 
du Pont No. 15% powder, which gives 
M.V. of about 3,000 f.-s.; and the 145- 
grain W. T. and C. bullet or the 150-grain 
Western soft-point bullet, with 48 grains 
of du Pont No. 15% powder, giving about 
2700 f.-s. M.V. These seem to be the 
maximum safe charges, because increasing 
either by only one-half grain begins to 
show clear indication of high pressure. I 
tried du Pont No. 17% powder, but it did 
not give nearly as good accuracy, and I do 
not believe it gave such high velocity in 
safe charges. Both of the above loads are 
very accurate, practically all groups going 
under 2 inches at 100 yards, with many as 
small as 13%4 inches. I think that probably 
the new du Pont No. 4064 powder will 
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prove even better than No. 15%, but I do 
not know of its having been tried as yet. 
In any event, start low with any new pow- 
der in this cartridge, and work up a half- 
grain at a time. 

The Western Tool and Copper Works 
make a 100-grain bullet for this cartridge, 
and according to du Pont figures 50 grains 
of No. 3031 powder will give 3250 f.-s. with 
this bullet. I do not know of anyone who 
has tried this load as yet, but it should be 
a fine varmint load if the accuracy is good. 
For squirrels, grouse, and ducks I have 
used a load consisting of the 130-grain 


open-point Western Tool and Copper 
Works bullet with 17 grains of du Pont 
No. 80 powder; which is a fine, accurate 
50 and 100-yard load, and one with which 
I have shot many grouse and ducks. The 
bullet will pass squarely through the breast 
of a grouse without opening, and will spoil 
scarcely any meat. 

30-30 and .32 Special: When factory 
cartridges in these calibers are fired in 
lever-action rifles, the cases stretch so 
much in length that they cannot be satis- 
factorily resized with hand tools, and hence 
are not satisfactory for reloading. Reload- 
ing must be based upon factory primed 
cases, and loading them with moderate 
charges if they are to be used again. You 
can get a big kick and a pleasant surprise 
from using in these cartridges modern 
adaptations of old black-powder loads. 
For years and years our old hunters used 
.32-40 rifles with the old black-powder car- 
tridge—165-grain lead bullet and 40 grains 
of black powder, 
M.V. 1450 f.-s., 
with most excellent 
results on deer and 
varmints. Today 
you can take the 
32 Special car- 
tridge and load it 
with the factory 
170-grain flat-nose 
soft-point bullet 
and 15 grains of 
du Pont No. 80 
powder, and get 
1450 f.-s. with bet- 
ter accuracy than 
the .32-40 black- 
powder cartridge 
ever gave; and this 
light load will not 
stretch the cases or 
wear out the bar- 
rel, while the sweet 
shooting and light 
recoil will delight 
you. The same 
thing can be done 
with the .30-30, 
using the 170-grain 
30-30 soft-point 
bullet with flat 
point, with the same powder charge. 
Charges of 10 grains of No. 80 powder 
with round-nose lead-alloy bullets of about 
150 to 157 grains weight will make fine 
grouse and squirrel loads. 

30-40: In the last 35 years I imagine 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN has published 
well over a thousand pages of dope on re- 
loading this cartridge. Here I have only 
space for a few suggestions. Don’t load 
to pressures of over about 40,000 pounds: 
the Krag is not safe with high-intensity 
loads, nor do such loads give good accuracy 

(Continued on page 30) 
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OUR LAST CAMP-SITE 


Afoot in the Big Timber 


HEN we left our last camp-site 

that June morning, Jack and I 

confidently expected to make St. 
Francis—eighty miles down the Allagash 
River—by nightfall of the second day. 
Two hours later my canoe-pole. broke at 
a bad spot in the rapids of Chase Carry, 
and the swift current swung the over- 
loaded canoe broadside against a big 
boulder. It hung there momentarily, 
then the thrust of the waters broke it 
in two as handily as you would snap a 
pipestem. We lost our entire outfit, and 
had to do some fancy swimming to reach 
a little sand bar on the east side of the 
river. 

There we were, two exceedingly wet 
fire wardens, practically destitute in the 
heart of one of the largest remaining wil 
dernesses in North America. 

“We'll have to hoof it, and there are 
no trails between here and town,” said 
Jack; adding thoughtfully, “It'll take 
three, mebbe four days.” 

My safety match box was in my coat 
pocket, and it and the coat were now 
swirling somewhere in that welter 
of whitewater, along with our blan- 
kets, grub sacks, and cooking equip- 
ment. The hungry maw of the 
rapids had it all. 

Jack had no matches, yet our 
clothes needed drying out befor 
we could go on, and we must cook 
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JACK IS AN OLD-TIMER 


By KENNETH FULLER LEE 
Photos by Author 


food, after we got something to cook. 
But Jack is an Old-Timer, and he pro- 
ceeded to solve the problem of fire at 
once. He slit the lip of one of the car- 
tridges for my .45 Colt automatic, poured 
out most of the powder, shredded a bit 
of paper birch bark, and wadded it into 
the end of the shell; then carefully laid 
a small fire of twigs and more birch bark. 
At a distance of perhaps a foot he aimed 
the pistol into the pile; and—we had our 
fire! 





















Jack carries a Luger pistol, and be- 
tween us we had perhaps twenty rounds 
of ammunition, so the food problem did 
not worry us in a country teeming with 
game, large and -small. We carefully 
dried both the guns, and wiped the mois- 
ture from the precious ammunition. 

Noon found us threading our slow way 
through the big cedar swamp just south 
of Umsaskis Lake. Blow-downs and tan- 
gled driki impeded our progress, and the 
hordes of black flies tormented us at 
every step. Travel of this sort quickly 
induces hunger. 

Then we found a flock of six fat- 
headed grouse feeding in the edge of an 
old cutting. They flew into the low 
spruces and sat there clucking at us as 
we separated and walked cautiously in, 
keeping them between us, and mov 
ing slowly to avoid frightening 
them. One big drummer teetered 
on his limb less than twenty feet 
away, so I sat down and propped 
my elbows on my knees, holding 
the gold bead of the front sight 
steadily on his back, not wishing 
to waste an ounce of meat in this 
emergency. ‘The flat smack of my 
companion’s Luger echoed the roat 
of the .45, and ten minutes later we 
were toasting delicious strips of 
grouse flesh over a small bed of 
driki coals. No salt, but still that 
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meal tasted pretty 
good to a pair of 
hungry wardens. 

That afternoon we 
made slow progress 
along the wilderness 
river, fording two 
big streams in wa- 
ter up to our arm- 
pits; and that night 
built a small lean-to 
on the banks of the 
Allagash near the 
foot of Long Lake, 
and gathered driftwood for our night fire. 
Jack had shot a big rabbit, and during the 
afternoon I had killed two fat porcupines 
which blundered into our path, whacking 
them with a stick across their stupid heads 
to save precious ammunition. The flesh of 
these prickly creatures is nothing that 
would appeal to an epicure, for they feed 
almost exclusively on the bark of hem- 
locks and other conifers, which imparts 
a strong flavor to the meat. But the liver, 
nearly as large as that of a small deer, 
is delicious and sustaining. We sliced it 
in thin strips, and washed it thoroughly 
in running water. 

With a cheerful driki fire burning in 
front of the lean-to, Jack and I settled 
down for the night on a soft bed of fir 
tips, our stomachs well filled and no 
worries for the future. We had covered 
perhaps twenty miles during the day. 

Back in the cedars a hunting bobcat 
yowled weirdly. Closer at hand a buck 
snorted and stamped as he caught the 
scent from our night fire. Then we slept 
soundly, in spite of our isolation 

Breakfast next morning was an exceed- 
ingly sketchy affair; just a long drink of 
icy water from a nearby brook, and a few 
scraps of cold rabbit meat left from the 
previous meal. Jack 
grinned cheerfully across 
at me as we polished up 
the remaining scraps. 

“Not very fillin’, Ken; 
we've got to pick us up 
a small deer today,” he 
“Can't depend 
upon biddies and rabbits, 
it is too early for berries 


said. 
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or nuts, and my belt wont stay up much 
longer on these lunches we've been 
eatin’.” 


About ten oclock we found what we 
were looking for, a little buck feeding in 
a swale beside the river. We eyed his fat 
sides covetously, then drew lots to see 
who should stalk him. Jack won. 

“You walk out on the shore and wave 
your hat to attract his attention,” said the 
old hunter, ‘‘and I'll sneak back into the 
timber and work down opposite him. If 
I can get to within sixty yards before he 
scents me, he’s our meat!” 

Catching sight of me, the little buck 
threw up his head and gazed intently, 
whistling defiance. I stood there in plain 
sight, while Jack slid into the shelter- 














ing cedars on soft- 
soled moccasins, and 
worked down river. 

There was our 
dinner, getting more 
and more nervous 
each moment. Wait- 
ing for the crack of 
Jack’s pistol was 
somewhat of a 
strain; but Jack was 
a real old-timer, and 
would not shoot 
until he knew he 
could connect with his game. 

With the smack of the Luger I saw the 
spike-horn rear to his full height and do 
a nose dive, his tail jerking spasmodically. 
Then he disappeared in the tall grass of 
the swale, and a moment later we were 
standing over him. Sixty pounds of ven- 
ison with a neat hole drilled directly back 
of his rounded fore shoulder. Jack 
dressed him out carefully, quartering him 
and hanging the meat in a tree to drain. 
He built a small fire directly under the 
meat, and heaped ferns and grass on it to 
make a smudge. “That'll keep the blow- 
flies off, an’ by tonight that meat’'ll be fit 
to use,” he said cheerfully. 

We stripped off and swam in the river 
afterward basking in the June sun on a 
sand bar for a couple of 
hours, where we watched 
a mother merganser lead- 
ing her fleet of sixteen 
vounglings along the edge 
»f the swale. 

Jack fashioned a 
but 
from the green pelt of 


buck, 


crude 
serviceable pack 


the little ind his 


method of doing this 
iroused my admiration 
When he dressed his 


he made an eight 
or ten-inch incision in the 


belly close to the tail, re- 


game 


moved the entrails 


care- 
fully, and then worked 
over the 


the hide back 


Continued on page 
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Leaves From a Sportsman’s Note-Book 


By PAUL B. JENKINS 


Advisor on Arms, Nunnemacher Firearms Collection, Milwaukee Public Museum 


in Missouri. Those who have never 

“hunted in states where the common 
mourning dove” is found in numbers so 
destructive of ripened grain that it is de- 
creed a game-bird in the endeavor to 
reduce its ravages, have something yet to 
experience in the kind of shooting it takes 
to cut down its arrowy-swift flight in 
mid-air. A green-wing teal doing down 
wind would be hard put to keep up with it. 

It was bright noon over the millet and 
the wheat-shocks many miles south of 
Kansas City. I had gone out early, in- 
tending to get enough for a Sunday pot- 
pie and be promptly at home again, but 
the birds had been abundant, my shooting 
not so bad, my hunting-coat pockets bulg- 
ing, and here it was dinner time and I was 
far worse off than even the Reverend Syd- 
ney Smith’s famously-scant parish table, 
“in Yorkshire, actually twelve miles from a 
lemon.” Lemons, indeed !—what I wanted 
after all that tramping and shooting and 
heat and harvest dust was grub—‘chow,” 
“the eats,” something one could get one’s 
teeth into, and good and hot off the fire. 

I knew by the sun which way lay the 
“hard road”—universal rural designation 
for paved highways—and worked my 
route through an immense field of tall, ripe 
millet toward it. As I broke cover—talk 
about Elijah and the ravens!—there on 
the highway shoulder beside the concrete, 
directly across the wire fence opposite my 
point of exit from the grain, was an old 
wagon, at the “tail-box” a team of horses 
feeding, while on the lowered tongue sat 
a gray-bearded old man tending a little 
fire before him—and on that fire on iron 
skillet of sizzling pork chops, and a bat- 
tered but steaming coffee pot! 

Once through the wire, I paused only 
for a diplomatic and not too eager seem- 
ing, but nevertheless deadly earnest, open- 
ing. The ancient rustic did not look at 
ali as if he had ever entertained the Scrip- 
tural injunction about being “given to 
hospitality.” Well, we would see what a 
little spare change would do. 

“Stranger,” I said—at least I knew the 
correct greeting—‘‘what will you take for 
one of those pork chops and a cup of that 
coffee?” 

He replied in kind but not kindly—and, 
alas, how! “Stranger,” he countered, 
with a challenging glance upward at me 
from beneath bushy and frowning brows, 
“Air you a Democrat?” 

Here was a horrid predicament for a 
hungry, already mouth-watering hunter! 


iE WAS the first day of the dove season 
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To be starving, and yet put through a pre- 
liminary political examination by way 
of “grace before meat”! And what did 
I have to be, politically, to rate more than 
sniffs of those two appetite-whetting 
aromas ?—Democrat ?—Republican? —the 
Grange? The Kansas line was but a few 
miles away. A line from Webster’s Un- 
abridged popped into mind in the nick of 
time: “To dissemble: to conceal one’s 
sentiments. “Do I have to be a Demo- 
crat?” I ventured. 

With startling vehemence for one so 
senile, he roared: “Ye bet ye don’t! Ef 
ye sure ain’t no Democrat—” I did not 
let him finish: the pork chops were getting 
very brown and the coffee pot was foam- 
ing over. “Well, I’ve voted for—” and 
I reeled off a list of alleged political 
worthies of at least ante-election Repub- 
licanisms. ‘“O.K.,” he said sententiously, 
setting the coffee pot at one side as he 
spoke; “set down, an’ ye’ll see how good 
vittles an ol’ man kin cook!” I did; they 
know how to raise fat and tender pork in 
Missouri, and they know coffee from chic- 
ory, too. 

Well mellowed with both, I ventured a 
probe as to the depth of his political con- 
victions. “If a Democrat were hungry, 
wouldn’t you feed him?” I asked. If the 
question was humorously asked, it was 
not so received. They do not take their 
politics jocosely in Missouri—and haven’t 
since its admission, “vi et armis,” to the 
Union in 1818. Obviously taken seriously, 
the question called for thought. He pulled 
out of a tattered coat pocket a corn-cob 
pipe and a dingy sack of Durham. With 
wrinkled brow of internal debate he 
silently tipped the sack above the pipe, 
thumbed it, held the pipe to the glowing 
embers of the little fire, and with a middle 
finger dextrously flipped a coal directly 
onto the tobacco. He drew a few puffs; 
thep, pointing the pipe stem at me by way 
of emphasis: “Well, Stranger, sence ye put 
it that way, ef he was plumb a-starvin’ 
mebbe I would—mebbe!” Then violently, 
his beard wagging, “But, Stranger, at that, 
I sure wouldn’t urge him none!” 

I strangled a laugh—I was evidently on 
his favorite fighting ground now. ‘What 
have you got against the Democrats,” I 
risked; “I’ve known some that weren't 
bad fellows.” 

“Got agin’ ’em?” he roared. “Ill show 
ye! Look thar!”—he pulled up a ragged 
trouser-bottom. “See thet hole in my 
leg? Some Democrat shot me in thar at 
the battle o’ Lone Jack in ’62, an’ the 


bullet’s in thar yit, an’ I’ve limped ever 
sence—an’ I ain’t never forgave a one 
o’ ’em fer hit—an I haint never a’goin’ to!” 

I’ve eaten many a chance-met savory 
and unforgettable meal since then, all the 
way from sliced fresh deer heart broiled 
on a willow twig by a half-breed Chippewa 
in northern Wisconsin, to being the guest 
of grand old General Henry Todd at the 
officers’ mess, Headquarters, First Brigade, 
First Division, in the St. Mihiel advance, 
in a fancy barrack where German officers 
had sat at the same table the night before; 
but to this day a good hot brown pork 
chop always recalls to mind my venerable 
wayside host who first made sure that I 
had no taint of political affiliation with 
whoever put a “Democrat bullet” in his 
leg fifty years before! 





I promised to tell of the best duck place 
I evér had the good fortune to shoot over. 
It was not a point, and hardly a blind. It 
was in North Dakota, and the hunt was 
planned three years before and three thou- 
sand miles away, over in France, on a 
night when all the guns of Souge were 
roaring and making the earth tremble the 
while we talked 

The Captain who had the next room to 
mine in our officers’ barrack was (and is) 
one of the most delightful men, one of the 
best outdoorsmen, and one of the best 
shots, I have ever known. It was beastly 
cold in our part of the A.E.F, even in 
November, and one night we came in Jate 
from our respective rounds, shivering and 
soaked by a wet, densely-falling snow. 
I put a big pot on my vile “frog” kerosene 
stove, and began assembling the ingre- 
dients for a midnight “mulligan.” Every 
outdoor dweller of almost any degree of 
experience knows what a “mulligan” is, and 
how fool-proof its recipe:—just enough 
water, and then about everything you 
have on hand or can—well, acquire. My 
orderly was a corking good forager despite 
the one eye he had left after a sniping 
duel with a German in the Argonne whose 
marksmanship training he had underrated, 
and a tip of a handful of French paper had 
recently stimulated him to special efforts, 
so that my cupboard was full, 

The mulligan absorbed to the last spoon- 
ful, and pipes alight, Captain Murphy 
said: “Chaplain, if we live to get home 
from this man’s war, just for this big 
feed tonight I’ll wire you some fall to 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Prairie Chicken Shooting 


By CHARLES ASKINS 


(Continued from February Issue) 


OUIE had us out earlier the next 
morning than there was any need 
for. I had explained to him that 

the grouse would lie better if we waited 
until the sun warmed things up, but our 
shooting man was impatient to get down 
to his work. He was up at five o’clock, 
calling the rest of us; however, much 
good it did him, for we wouldn’t get up 
until we could smell signs of breakfast. 
Louie was out, though, releasing his dogs 
from the box stall, which caused my dogs 
to bark, arousing the household. His 
pointers flushed a bevy of quail in the 
garden, and the stout man hurried in for 
his gun, which made it necessary for me 
to get up and advise him not to shoot 
the pet bevy so close to the house. 

It was a fine morning for our chicken 
drive. The sun presently peeped above 
the tall oaks to the east, and the world 
gleamed white, for it had frosted heavily 
that night. The flock of tame turkeys 
were busy in the alfalfa patch in front 
of the house, catching the chilled grass- 
hoppers. One of my pet eagles winged 
low directly over the house, and Louie 
dashed for his gun, but was too late. A 
flock of Canada geese came next, curv- 
ing warily about the house, the man with 
the 10-bore gun firing at them anyhow 
though obviously they were out of range. 
John and Harry had appeared by this 
time, noting Louie’s work and wondering 
aloud as to how it was possible for him 
to miss forty old honkers all in a bunch. 
I thought myself he should have hit a 
goose, until I learned that he had fired 
a quail load at them 

Breakfast was over,—a good breakfast 
in the course of which each of us had 
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gotten away with three cups of coffee. 
Louie didn’t have much on us when it 
came to eating pancakes and sausage, 
either. We got off as the sun struck the 
kaffir—a gleaming sea of white still cov- 
ered with frost. Sam had appeared on 
time, eating his breakfast in the kitchen 
and then adjusting his gamesack, ready 
for the bag of chickens which we all 
anticipated. The black boy was as keen 
as any of us, even though he carried no 
gun. Plans had been fully rehearsed: The 
kaffir field was three-fourths of a mile 
across, extending solidly from the draw 
near the house back to the distant timber 
on the west. My friends were to keep 
out of that field, skirting it to the south 
and then going around to take positions 
near the timber. Sam and I sat down 
with our backs to the bole of a huge 
cottonwood, where the sun hit us. We 
had twenty minutes to wait while the 
shooters got into position. A bevy of 
quail came out of the draw within forty 
feet, stopping to peer at us curiously. 
They lined up and half circled us, now 
ready to run, now intent on first seeing 
just what those two black figures were. 
Without warning they took flight with a 
roar. 

Time was up now, and we made our 
way to the northeast corner of the field, 
intending to beat in from that direction, 
since if the birds did get up to the south 
of us they would curve back to the north- 
west and still be intercepted by the guns. 
i feared that if we went directly in to 
where the grouse ought to be they might 
leave the field to the north, which they 
did sometimes. Sam and I, about fifty 
vards apart, beat in slowly, bearing to- 


ward the southwest. I had filled the old 
Winchester with No. 4 shot shells, mean- 
ing to kill a chicken if I got close enough, 
which I probably would not. Presently 
we were momentarily expecting the noisy 
climb of the chickens, having already 
covered some 400 yards without disturb- 
ing a thing. Now came the unexpected 
boom of the big 10 bore, well out in the 
field; in fact 300 yards farther into that 
field than I expected to hear that big 
Parker gun. Louie had grown impatient 
with the waiting; or perhaps he concluded 
that a better tactical position would be 
where the chickens must reach him first. 
In any event he had gotten close enough 
to the pack to fire as the birds took wing. 
Whether he had killed any of them or 
not I didn’t know. 

Sam and I dropped down, for the chick- 
ens were getting out,—at first a dozen or 
so, then in masses, extending down the 
field from that gun shot east. They were 
going north as was to have been expected, 
for they wouldn’t wing right over a man 
who had just fired a gun and was standing 
erect. The first lot would miss us by 
150 vards, but the rear end extended a 
long distance to the east of those first 
birds, and some of them might come 
within range. They did. A dozen birds, 
the last of that great pack, flew within 
easy distance. I emptied the Winchester, 
dropping five birds, for the shooting was 
easy. With the clatter of my gun half 
a dozen dilatory birds, finding themselves 
hemmed off at both the north and the west, 
got up farther to the south than any of 
the others, started south, and then curved 
about just western timber. 
Those birds were high now, as high as 
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the timber, and outlined between us and 
the sky. Four shots rang out and I 
saw three chickens drop, the work of John 
and Harry who were just where they 
ought to have been. 

Sam had retrieved the game I had 
killed, grinning, darkey-fashion, greatly 
tickled. “’At’s er way to do it, Capin,” 
he said. “Ebery time ‘at gun shoots, 
down come a ole chiken!” We started 
for the party, knowing that all the 
grouse were gone. John and Harry had 
already reached Louie, carrying their 
three fine winter chickens, and with satis- 
faction on their faces; for neither had 
ever previously killed a prairie chicken, 
and these had been brought down like 
ducks in flight. 

We found Louie casting about for dead 
chickens. “I know I yist kill some,” he 
said. “Right here I seen ’em fall, but 
I ain’t got no dog. You said don’t bring 
no dog. How the hell I find shickens 
without a dog?” John winked at me, 
and I knew there were no dead birds to 
find. 

“T'll tell you what, Louie,” I said, with 
a straight face: “sometimes chickens fly 
a long distance after being hit. Sam and 
I picked up five birds that dropped down 
there in the corn. I am willing to bet 
those were the birds you killed.” 

“So? Where you got ’em?’ 

“In Sam’s sack.” Sam was showing 
the whites of his eyes in wonder, but at 
my request he brought out the kill and 
laid them in a neat row. “You think I 
kill ’em all?” queried Louie. 

“Not a doubt about it.” 

“Heiliche! You see, you dampt 
chumps! Grouch at me because I shoot 
too quick. Now I got me more shickens 
as der both of you. Never mind, Sam, 
I carry these home myself. Don’t want 
to git ’em mixed with the ole roosters 
Harry and John kill. These here shick- 
ens go back to St. Louie with me, see?” 

We took the chickens home, drew them, 
and hung them up by the feet, for they 
might have to hang there a week before 
the hunt was over. Louie hung his five 
together. Nobody objected; it was all 
a great joke to Harry and John. 

In the afternoon we went quail shoot- 
ing as usual. Harry was missing and 
hitting about fifty-fifty, his normal gait, 
while the methodical John took the aim 
of a rifleman, which he was, and when 
he did shoot was very apt to kill. He 
was handicapped a bit by Louie, who 
usually got off his second barrel at just 
about the time John killed; and that 
would be Louie’s bird, of course. 

“Louie,” I advised, “your style of 
shooting is all right for chickens, but you 
are just a bit too quick for quail. You 
see how quail fly off in a bunch? All 
you have to do is to wait until they get 
about forty yards away, then shoot right 
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into the bunch, and you won’t have any 
trouble to kill birds. You see, your shot 
spread out, and they can’t all get away.” 

“Oh ho!” said Louie. “Now you fellers 
don’t shoot next time, and I yist try it.” 

Louie’s pointer stood, and the birds 
went off closely bunched. He waited 
longer than I expected, and when he fired 
four birds dropped out of the bevy. The 
fat man fairly whooped with joy, as he 
and his dog broke in. “See it! See! 
I am on to ‘em! Yist as easy as fallin’ 
off a log.” Thereafter the big fellow wait- 
ed them out, and the rest of us shot 
better. 

Along in the afternoon we went into 
the kaffir to dig our pits for the next 
day, going well into the center of the 
big field, for that was where the prairie 
grouse commonly alighted, subsequently 
to scatter. I had never tried pit shoot- 
ing for chickens, but it looked no more 
difficult than shooting ducks from a blind. 
The manner the birds had of coming in 
a few at a time would help us. We would 
have to be in the pits, though, at day- 
break, for once the bulk of them were in 
the kaffir they would go out in a body 
upon being alarmed. I had known people 
to shoot from corn shocks, and this was 
no different except that there were no 
shocks, and if we made any the birds 
might consider them scarecrows for a 
while. The pits were dug in a semicircle, 
the distance from pit to pit about 40 
yards. The pits were dug about four 
feet square and as many deep, so that 
the marksman could stand erect and 
shoot. Care was taken to scatter the 
earth widely, and to place a bit of grass 
about and over the blind so that it could 
not be seen. John dug a seat into the 
back of his blind so that he could sit 
down; Harry and I didn’t need that—we 
could crouch. Louie selected the north- 
ernmost blind—the deepest of the lot, 
which I had intended for the six-foot-odd 
Harry. Louis had a suspicion the chick- 
ens would come in from that direction. 

As we finished up, the sun now dropping 
back of the western woods, a flock of 
geese came over the house, and then di- 
rectly toward us. We dropped into the 
standing kaffir, and were well hidden. 
Louie didn’t wait quite long enough,— 
all that goose clamor being too much for 
him. We killed one goose, anyhow,— 
which was Louie’s goose, as it presently 
appeared. 

“How many shickens you tink we kill?” 
Louie wanted to know. 

“We ought to get 25, 
John have agreed that 
will be enough.” 

“Huh! Only six apiece. Me, I got five 
already, and didn’t dig no hole in the 
ground, neither.” 

“It will be eight apiece, Louie; I do 
not want any.” 


and Harry and 
if we do, that 


“So! 


But if I kill more as eight, I 
can have them, not?” 

“Tt is up to John and Harry. 
care how you divide them.” 


I don’t 


“That is good. 
as a dozen.” 

John was an amiable big man, and 
never appeared in the least provoked at 
anything Louie did or said. Harry 
didn’t care, either. Louie’s antics were 
all a part of the fun,—a constant source 
of entertainment. 

We were to be in our blinds early, and 
had asked permission of the lady of the 
house to fry our own sausage and make 
coffee, which, with toast, would be break- 
fast enough. I was expected to waken 
the party, but concluded to have break- 
fast ready when they got out. Every- 
body else was just as keen as myself, 
however, and within ten minutes John 
and Harry were down in the kitchen with 
me, fully dressed,—sweaters, coats, and 
boots. Louie had not appeared, and we 
concluded not to call him until breakfast 
was on the table, since it would be a 
good hour and a half before we could 
see to shoot, or any birds would come 
in to be shot. 

Breakfast was ready to be dished up, 
and still no Louie. Harry went up to call 
him, and then we heard him open the 
front door and go outside. Probably 
Harry thought the fat man had just 
stepped out, and so did John and I. 
Harry came back, his face a bit grim; but 
he glanced at John and his face lightened 
up. Good old John! Nobody was will- 
ing to hurt his feelings about Louie, or 
anything else. 

“Louie is gone,” Harry said. 
and his old pointer dog.” 

John’s face reddened, and he started 
to give a roar of anger, but it turned into 
a laugh. “He has gone to the blinds,” 
John declared. “I know Louie. He is 
a good fellow, only he thinks he has to 


I bet ye I kill more 


“Louie 


shoot more than the rest of us.” John 
looked at us with some misgivings. 
“Let him shoot, John,” I replied. “We 


are going to eat breakfast, and no hurry 
about it. If Louie scares out the chickens 
they will be back again tomorrow, and 
the next day and every day. Fall to, 
John, and show us that you can eat a 
rough breakfast.” 

We ate leisurely. Sam came in and 
was given his breakfast. Mrs. Lansdon 
came down and brought us a bottle of 
grape wine and a gooseberry pie. She 
insisted that we drink the wine because 
it had begun to sprinkle, and a heavier 
rain was threatening. We ate the pie 
and drank the wine,—everybody talking 
and laughing now, because that home- 
made wine was pretty potent. It was sure 
enough raining now, and we debated as 
to whether or not to go out at all, It 

(Continued on page 28) 
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.220 SWIFT; 


The Amazing .220 Swift 


HIS new cartridge is the fastest and 
most spectacular in performance of 
all commercially loaded cartridges 
available to riflemen. Its terrific velocity 
of 4140 f.-s. at the muzzle parallels that 
obtained by special hand loading in the 
.280 Halger, the performance of which 
was so interestingly described by H. Ger- 
lich in the September, 1930, issue of THE 
RIFLEMAN. Although the bullet of this 
.220 Swift weighs less than half that of 
the .280 Halger, it possesses many of the 
interesting characteristics of the latter. 
But it is one thing to develop an extremely 
high-velocity hand load, and entirely an- 
other to develop such a load commer- 
cially, and combine high velocity with 
gilt-edge accuracy and a total lack of 
objectionable metal fouling. There was 
a definite place in the list of modern 
vermin cartridges for this new and highly 
satisfactory development 
by Winchester; and 
while, undoubtedly, the 
.220 Swift will be used 
on everything from 
woodchucks to African 
big game, it is primarily 
a vermin cartridge, and 
for this purpose it 
leaves nothing whatever 
to be desired. 
Eastern woodchuck 
shooting demands as 
much in the way of fine 
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By KARL M. FOSTER 


precision equipment as does any type of 
match shooting. The finest match rifle 
must be superbly accurate as the first 
consideration, while the ideal chuck rifle 
must combine this same accuracy with a 
positive anchoring ability on small game 
must be safe to use in settled communi- 
ties, and its cost per shot must be within 
reasonable limits. With the single excep- 
tion of this new .220 Swift cartridge by 
Winchester, there is no cartridge which 
possesses all these requirements for the 


job at hand. Heretofore any cartridge 
with sufficient power to perform ade- 


quately on woodchucks at ranges up to 
400 yards has possessed certain undesir- 
able features. Cartridges on the order 
of the .30-'06 and the .270, while being 
most excellent performers, have an excess 
of power and range which is often a 
source of worry to the chuck hunter. 


HORNET (20 YARDS); 
YARDS); .270 WINCHESTER; 
(150-GRAIN); .257 ROBERTS (87-GRAIN) 





.220 SWIFT (20 YARDS); 
.30-'06 (110-GRAIN); 


These heavy bullets, especially at the 
longer ranges, have a habit of remaining 
intact after the chuck has been killed—or 
missed—and continuing on into the next 
township. I have occasionally seen open- 
point bullets from both .30-’06 and .270 
fail to break up on soft dirt, and have 
heard them ricochet for a quarter of a 
mile. 

Another discouraging feature in the use 
of cartridges of this type is the cost per 
shot. At 10 cents per shot, chuck hunt- 
ing enters the luxury field. Such car- 
tridges as the .257 Roberts have improved 
matters considerably as regards both 
safety and cost, but it has remained for 
Winchester to do the 100% job. 

The .220 Swift cartridge case resembles 
most nearly the .257 Roberts in general 
appearance, it being an adaptation of the 
old 6-mm. Lee, with a head that is prac- 
tically the same as the 
30-06. I say “practi- 
cally,” for the case is 
both rimless and rimmed, 
it being primarily a rim- 
less case with a slight 


-30-'06 


rim added. The case 
walls appear to be of 
the same thickness as 
those of the .30-’06. The 
metal around the flash 
hole in the .220 Swift 
measures %4 inch, as 


compared to *s4 in the 
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-30-’06. I weighed one .220 s.-p. bullet, 
‘taken from a sectioned case, and it was 
precisely 48 grains, on scales accurate to 
¥Yooth grain. The powder charge I found 
to be 38.4 grains of duPont 3031. This 
48-grain bullet is sharp pointed, with the 
lead tip exposed about % inch and 
plated with what I presume is Lubaloy. 
The bullet seats in the case to a depth of 
about 52 inch, the sides being smooth and 
without cannelure. The powder charge 
comes up practically to the neck of the 
case. One bullet jacket that I measured 
was .025 inch in thickness and appeared 
to be of the same weight of material 
from base to nose. Winchester also loads 
a 46-grain open-point bullet in the .220 
Swift; but its ballistic prop- 
erties, as noted on the accom- 
panying chart, are far inferior 
to those of the 48-grain. Due 
to its construction it might 
be more prompt in break-up 
than the 48-grain bullet, al- 
though the latter is prompt 
enough. J have yet to see an 
open-point bullet ¢hat will 
compare in trajectory and 
range with a bullet of the 
same weight with spitzer 
point. 

Fired cases in my .220 
Swift Model 54 show moder- 
ate pressures, both on the 
sides of the case and on the 
primer. There is no pro- 
trusion of primer metal into 
the firing-pin hole such as is 
occasionally found with other 
cartridges of high intensity. 
Fired cases will hold bullets 
loosely, but will still hold 
them. 

Due to the lateness of the 
season, my experiments with 
this cartridge on woodchucks 
were somewhat limited, but 
enough experience was had to 
establish the .220 Swift in a 
class by itself on this type of 
game; for it is the most 
deadly and destructive load at moderate 
ranges that I have used over a period of 
many years. The first chuck was killed at 
100 yards, and the first impression I had 
was a picture of the bullet taking effect 
before recoil blurred the image through 
the scope. At this range the strike of the 
bullet on the target seemed to come at 
practically the same instant as the trigger 
release. I had been using a .22 Hornet on 
chucks throughout the entire summer, and 
the effect of this .220 Swift was to give me 
the impression that I had hold of a thun- 
derbolt. Examination of this chuck gave 
us the first picture of what such terrific 
velocity will do to animal tissue. The 
result was similar to what would have 
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been caused by an internal blast, and 
this chuck, which weighed around ten 
pounds, was instantly paralyzed and dead 
before he sank to the ground. The bullet 
had struck center on the shoulder, and 
the exit hole was practically the width 
of the chuck. As no bullet fragments 
were located I presume the bullet disin- 
tegrated almost upon impact. This ter- 
rific velocity apparently imparts some of 
its force to surrounding bits of tissue and 
bone, and the result must be seen to 
be appreciated. It is very much as if 
the original bullet became several bul- 
lets; and I can think of no other way 
to express its effect. There is apparently 
a critical point in bullet velocity (per- 





LEFT TO RIGHT: 6-MM. LEE NAVY; 
30-’06; .220 SWIFT 


haps beginning at 3500 f.-s.) at which 
this peculiar destructiveness begins, and 
velocity certainly is responsible for it. 
Chucks shot through the head at medium 
ranges are decapitated. 

Only when, over the longer ranges, this 
220 Swift bullet drops to average veloci- 
ties does its effect become normal. Based 
upon the performance of a somewhat sim- 
ilar bullet in the .22 Hornet cartridge, 
which is deadly at 150 yards, I would 
predict that the consistent limit of the 
.220 Swift’s efficiency on chucks is about 
500 yards under idea] conditions. It is 
nearly as efficient at 300 yards as the 
2625 f.-s. Hornet load is at the muzzle. 
Another feature of this 4140 f.-s. velocity 


in the .220 Swift is the exceedingly flat 
trajectory over chuck ranges. With this 
rifle sighted-in to hit center at 100 yards, 
chucks can be consistently hit with a 
shoulder hold up to 300 yards if they 
are in an upright position. There is no 
excessive guessing as to how much to 
hold over at this and that range if the 
chuck is within range of the eye. This 
has never been true of the Hornet, which 
had to be sighted at least 1 inch high at 
100 yards to get the full benefit of its 
efficiency. This meant holding under at 
moderate ranges and over at others, and 
the maximum range under ideal condi- 
tions was about 200 yards. 

On the first expedition with the .220 
Swift we used a rifle which 
has been hastily sighted-in to 
center at 50 yards. Even 
this close-range sighting gave 
us a neck shot on a feeding 
crow at about 150 yards with 
a center hold. The crow was 
practically decapitated, but 
apparently there was not 
enough resistance in this tar- 
get to burst the bullet, for 
it plowed a furrow behind 

| the crow perhaps 4 inches 

: long, and this furrow was 
i lined with particles of lead 
} and bullet jacket. One effect 
of this neck shot on the crow 

was observed: The head was 

*/ practically intact but there 

was nothing in it, the con- 

tents having been removed 

as if by a powerful vacuum. 

As we intended to make a 

few tests for penetration 

with the .220 Swift, we 

sighted it in with the 10X 

Targetspot at 100 yards. It 

was first roughly bore-sighted 

at this range, and a group of 

five shots was fired. The first 

shot was a 9 at 3 o'clock, 

and after the windage correc- 

tion had been made the last 

four shots were X’s. We 

had previously tried the .220 Swift for 
penetration on a 34-inch cast-iron door 
which we had used as a backstop in small- 
bore shooting. ‘This piece of cast iron 
had stopped bullets from every rifle ever 
fired on the range, but at 50 yards the 
220 pierced it cleanly. Service loads in 
the Springfield and standard .250-3000 
loads would put a deep crater in the iron, 
but none of them would penetrate it. 
Shooting into this cast-iron door near the 
hinge, where its thickness was doubled, 
the .220 penetrated to a depth of over an 
inch. In later experiments we used some 
pieces of steel of the cold-rolled variety 
used for suspending transformers at the 


local power house. This steel was 5% 
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inch thick and exceedingly hard and 
tough, and the accompanying photograph 
shows the results. Our tests were mostly 
at a range of 20 yards, the shooter finding 
protection from flying particles by firing 
from an opening in a building. 

The .22 Super-Speed Hornet bullet at 
2625 f.-s. (No. 1 in the picture) gave a 
penetration of %4”; No. 2, the 48-grain 
.220 Swift, gave 9%”; No. 3 is the .220 
Swift but at 50 yards instead of 20; 
No. 4 is the .270 Winchester 130-grain, 
with a penetration of 3%” and almost 
clear through. This .270 Winchester, in- 
cidentally, exceeded every .30-’06 load in 
this test. No. 5 is the .30-’06 with 110- 
grain bullet at 3500 f.-s., the penetration 
being 3%”; No. 6 is the .30-’06 with re- 
cent loading at 3100 f.-s. of 150-grain 
bronze-point bullet; penetration, *364”. 
The last, No. 7, was the .257 Roberts, 
87-grain bullet at 3300 f.-s., with a pen- 
etration of 2%”. 

This was an interesting test to make, 
and while none of the bullets were de- 
signed for steel penetration their rela- 
tive performances are significant. All the 
bullets used were strictly of the hunting 
type, and designed to break up much 
more promptly than full-metal-cased ones. 
I would like to have duplicated the tests 
with the latter type of bullets, but did 
not have any at hand. 

One interesting fact in connection with 
this test was the reduction in penetration 
of the .220 Swift when the range was 
increased to 50 yards. This increasing 
the range another 30 yards cut penetra- 
tion a full % inch, and clearly demon- 
strates the tremendous resistance air offers 
to a high-velocity bullet. This effect is 
apparent with any bullet of any caliber, 
but I have never before seen it trans- 
lated into terms of metal penetration. 
Another interesting feature of the test 
was the complete disappearance of all bul- 
lets. I expected some lead plating on the 
inside of the craters in the metal, but no 
evidence of this was found. The splash 
of metal thrown up around the holes 
where the bullets entered the iron showed 
traces of color from the bullet jackets, 
and indications were that the jackets had 
pulverized at this point and the lead cores 
accomplished the actual penetration. 
Other tests were made with the .220 Swift 
and the 150-grain .30-’06 in blocks cast 
from hard bullet metal. The .220 pene- 
trated 14% inches and the .30-'06 about 
134 inches, fragments of both bullets re- 
maining in the block. 

As the foregoing indicates, in order to 
find performance that would in any way 
approach that of the .220 Swift it was 
necessary to go into the top brackets of 
modern high-velocity ammunition. The 
accuracy of the Swift is superb, standard 
rifles giving match-rifle performance in 
every sense of the word. In order to ob- 
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tain the full measure of the cartridge’s 
efficiency it should be used with a fine 
target scope, as even the best of iron 
sights cannot bring out the full possibili- 
ties. So equipped this rifle will weigh 
in the neighborhood of 10 pounds with 
the standard-weight barrel. My .220 was 
originally a .22 Hornet, and was altered 
at the factory. The cost of this altera- 
tion from the .22 Hornet amounts to 
$36.65, and includes a new barrel 2 inches 
longer than the .22 Hornet barrel, a new 
bolt, and new magazine assembly. 

Shooting this rifle when equipped with 
either a Fecker or Targetspot scope in 10 
or 12 power is a keen pleasure for the 
rifleman, either on the range or at game. 
The recoil of 4.84 f.-p. is negligible. es- 
pecially in a rifle of this weight, and the 
report, while sharp, is not objectionable. 
My .22 Hornet occasionally gave me 10- 
shot groups cutting 1 inch at 100 yards 
and proportionately good groups up to 
200 yards under ideal conditions. From 
the very limited target shooting I have 
done with the .220 Swift I am convinced 
that this fine accuracy has been retained, 
while its efficiency has been more than 
doubled. It will be the chuck hunter’s 
ideal. 


-220 WINCHESTER SWIFT SUPER-SPEED 
Bullet—46-gr. hollow-point—48-gr. pointed soft-point 
Primer—120 nonmercuric Staynless 
Powder—duPont IMR 3031. 


REMAINING VELOCITIES AND ENERGIES 


Bullet Muzzle 100 Yds. 200 Yds. 300 Yds. 

46-gr. Velocity 4140 3150 2360 1810 
Energy 1750 1010 $70 335 

48-gr. Velocity 4140 3490 2760 2265 
Energy 1833 1300 815 545 


BULLET PATH ABOVE AND BELOW LINE 
OF TELESCOPE SIGHT 


Bullet 50Y¥ds. 100 Yds. 200 ¥ds. 300 Yds. 300 Yas 
46-gr. 0 408 08 —98 
+0.4 0 —04 —7.4 
+0.65 +1.8 0 —7.1 
48-gr. 0 +0.6 +0.5 4.8 —47 
+0.3 0 0.3 4.7 46 
+0.3 +1.10 0 —4.5 —44 
TELESCOPE SIGHT ELEVATION 
Bullet 50 Yds. 100 Yds. 200 Yds. 300 Yds. 500Yds 
46-gr 0 1” +34” +3” +145,” 
48-gr. 0 —1” — 4” +152” +94" 
LYMAN 48 W. J. SIGHT ELEVATION 
Bullet 50 Yds. 100 Yds. 200 Yds. 300 Yds. 500 Yds. 
46-gr 0 4” +1" +354" +135 
48-gr 0 4” +4” +244" +1042” 


FREE RECOIL 
4.5 ft. Ibs. 
4.85 ft. Ibs 


46-2. 
48-gr 





AVERAGE ACCURACY EXTREME 


Bullet 100 Yds. 200 Yds. 300 Yds. 500 Yds. 
46-gr. 1.40 3.4 6.0 12.0 
48-gr. 1.40 3.0 5.5 9.0 


Since writing the above I am in receipt 
of information kindly forwarded to me 
by Merton A. Robinson, ballistic engineer 
for the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
which may be of interest. It gives bal- 
listic details of a 56-grain hollow-point 
bullet loaded to 3760 f.-s. velocity, and 
is as follows: Primer, No. 120; powder, 
duPont IMR No. 3031: 


REMAINING VELOCITIES AND ENERGIES 


Range Muzzle 100 Yds. 200 Yds. 300 Yds 
Velocity 3760 3060 2455 1985 
Energy 1765 1765 745 492 


BULLET PATH ABOVE AND BELOW LINE OF 
SCOPE SIGHT 


Vds. 100¥ds. 200¥ds. 300¥ds. 500¥ds 
0. 4087 -09" —7.17 
—04 0. 04. —54 31.0" 
40.2 +09 0. —5.1 49.0 
TELESCOPE SIGHT ELEVATION 
50¥ds. 100 Yds. 200¥ds. 300¥ds. 500 ¥ds. 
o -1"” +%" +3" +13" 


LYMAN NO. 48W SIGHT ELEVATION 


50 Yds. 100 ¥ds. 200¥ds. 300Yds. 500 ¥ds. 
0 0 +1” +3” +13%” 
FREE RECOIL 
4.85 ft. lbs 
AVERAGE ACCURACY EXTREME 
50¥ds. 100 Yds. 200Yds. 300¥ds. 500 ¥ds. 
1.5” 3.5” 6.0” 10.0” 


The following are quotations from Mr. 
Robinson’s letter in answer to my inqui- 
ries: “The blueprint referred to shows a 
drop of 0.3” (48-grain soft-point bullet) 
at 200 yards and 4.7” at 300 yards. A 
further check of the 48-grain bullet shows 
a drop at 200 yards of 0.9”, but it is very 
probable that a further test under dif- 
ferent light conditions might reverse. 

“The height of the center line of the 
telescope is approximately 1.5” above the 
center line of the bore. 

“The .220 Swift case is an adaptation 
of the 6-mm. Lee, using the .30-’06 head 
dimensions, which in effect makes it a 
semi-rimless; but the breeching point is 
the shoulder of chamber. 

“The 48-grain bullet used in Winches- 
ter loading of the .220 Swift is made with 
a gilding-metal jacket, not plated. The 
plating of the core does prevent to a cer- 
tain extent the battering or mutilation of 
the point in handling or while in the mag- 
azine. 

“The normal breech pressures of the 
.220 Swift are 50,000 to $2,000 Ibs. per 
sq. in. 

“The 46-grain open-point bullet has been 
very popular in the .22 Hornet, is thor- 
oughly reliable at moderate ranges, and 
we believe less liable to ricochet than the 
48-grain pointed bullet 

“At 100 vards, we have had numerous 
groups inside of 1” extreme spread, meas- 
ured from center to center of bullet 
holes.” 
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CHARLES NEWTON'S FIRST RIFLE FOR THE .22 KRAG CARTRIDGE 


Graphite Wads 


E ARE told by some writers that 
Wo: .22 Magnum and .220 Swift 

rifles have only a short barrel life, 
due to the erosion of the powder gases. 
This need not be so if the shooter will use 
graphite wads in preparing his ammuni- 
tion; and I am surprised that the Win- 
chester Company is not doing this in load- 
ing ammunition for the .220 Swift. 

Ever since the appearance of these 
modern .22-caliber high-speed loads I have 
received from shooters numerous letters 
concerning the barrel life of the new rifles, 
and I am surprised that some riflemen are 
not better informed as to the use of graph- 
ite wads. I will give my method of pre- 
paring and using them, for it is just pos- 
sible that more chuck hunters would use 
these modern high-speed loads if they knew 
how to control erosion and barrel wear 
through the proper use of these wads 

The use of graphite wads is by no means 
a new idea, the late Charles Newton having 
used them with his first experimenta] .22- 
caliber high-speed loads more than twenty- 
five years ago. The heavy charges of 
Lightning powder that he used, together 
with the primers of that time, gave exces- 
sive erosion in his small-bore rifles, just in 
front of the chamber. 

There is shown herewith a picture of Mr. 
Newton’s first—and the original—.22-cali- 
ber Krag rifle, which was made some time 
between 1910 and 1911. For years this 
rifle was used with a load of 34 grains of 
Lightning powder and a 70-grain bullet, a 
graphite wad being interposed between 
powder and bullet. And at this time, after 
years of hard service, I find the barrel of 
this rifle to be in excellent condition. 

In testing some new powders last fal] I 
made several small groups with this rifle 
at 100 yards, using modern components, 
and that barre] can still make 1-inch ten- 
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By H. A. DONALDSON 


shot groups at 100 yards. Which should 
give a fair idea of the effect on barrel life 
of proper use of graphite wads. 

I also know of another rifle, in .25 Krag 
caliber, that has been used for over twenty 
years with Lightning powder and graphite 
wads, the barrel of which is in fine condi- 
tion. I could mention several other .22- 
caliber Newton and Niedner high-speed 
rifles that have seen hard service in the 
hands of woodchuck hunters who used 
graphite wads, the barrels of which are 
even today in fine condition. 

I will first give the method of using these 
wads that we employed when using Light- 
ning powder back in 1910. The object 
then was to prevent metal fouling as well 
as erosion. The material I used at that 
time was Oildag paste, made by the Ache- 
son Oildag Company, of Niagara Falls.* 
Oildag is a mixture of Deflocculated Ache- 
son Graphite and mineral oil. Defloccu- 
lated graphite is graphite reduced to a 
practically molecular fineness by a process 
invented by Dr. Edward G. Acheson. This 
deflocculated graphite is believed to be in 
the finest state of subdivision possible to 
attain. There is no other graphite so fine; 
and I may add that it is an electric-furnace 
product, of the highest purity. 

With our old method, before shooting it 
was necessary to cover a swab or patch 
with Oildag paste, and wipe the bore thor- 
oughly with it. After this we would blow 
through the barrel a few grains of Acheson 
graphite No. 1340. To do this conven- 
iently an empty cartridge case was used. 
The primer pocket was drilled through and 
a small brass tube soldered in the hole, a 
piece of rubber tubing being slipped over 
the brass tube. A few grains of the pow- 
dered graphite was then placed in the 


* These graphite products are now marketed by the 
Acheson Colloids Co., Port Huron, Michigan.—Editor. 


empty case, and the latter inserted into the 
rifle chamber. By blowing through the 
rubber tube a thin coating of graphite was 
deposited over the entire surface of the 
bore, in addition to the coating of Oildag. 
This would avoid shooting the first bullet 
through a dry barrel. 

Then in loading the cartridges, after 
putting the powder into the case, one thick- 
ness of Leopold’s Nitro Olio wad was 
placed in the mouth of the case, and was 
pushed down 1/16-inch with a tool made 
for the purpose. This 1/16-inch space 
was then filled with Oildag paste, and an- 
other Olio wad pushed down on top of it. 
This left the graphite between two wads, 
which prevented it from coming into con- 
tact with either the powder or the base of 
the bullet; and the paste would keep soft 
indefinitely. Leopold’s Olio wads con- 
tained some graphite, as does the Ideal 
banana lubricant now made and sold by 
Lyman; graphite being one of the best- 
known lubricants, and highly heat-re- 
sistant. 

We thought that by this method the 
Jubricant made a more perfect gas seal, and 
that more uniform lubrication throughout 
the whole length of the barrel was obtained 
than by lubricating the bullet. But more 
important still, perhaps, was the fact that 
the barrel just in front of the chamber, 
where erosion usually begins, was pro- 
tected by a thin film of lubricant. For it 
is at this point that the hot gases from the 
powder strike, being directed by the 
shoulder of our bottle-neck cases. I would 
not advise anyone to use a cardboard or 
felt wad under any high-speed .22-caliber 
bullet; in fact, no wad should be used that 
will not melt instantly. For any wad that 
will not melt completely has the same ef- 
fect as added bullet weight, and will cause 
the pressures to mount rapidly. Adding 
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weight to a bullet by means of a wad may 
seem to some like a small matter; however, 
we have found that in .22-caliber high- 
speed loads a very slight addition to the 
weight of the bullet runs the pressures up 
out of all proportion to the added weight. 

Capt. G. L. Wotkyns and Mr. J. B. 
Sweany both used cardboard wads as gas 
checks in their development work on the 
.220 Swift, and they found that the use of 
such wads built up pressures to such an 
extent that powder charges had to be re- 
duced two grains. It might be thought 
that this was because of the gas-check ef- 
fect, but such was not the case. Wotkyns 
and Sweany also found that the card- 
wadded loads had somewhat lower veloc- 
ity, and gave nearly two inches more drop 
at 200 yards than did the loads without 
card wads. 

The tests made with my own .226 Krag 
rifle indicate that the graphite wads have 
not increased the pressures at all, which 
is accounted for by the fact that these 
wads melt and are blown to atoms almost 
instantly. 

There are several ways to make graphite 
wads. One old method was the same as 
that used at one time by dentists in prepar- 
ing dental wax. This was, first, to melt 
the lubricant in a deep container. A long 
round bottle was then filled with cold 
water, and the outside of the bottle coated 
lightly with any fine oil. The melted lubri- 
cant was then stirred up well to thoroughly 
mix the ingredients, and the bottle dipped 
into it and promptly removed; which left 
a coating of lubricant on the outside of the 
bottle. If the coating was not thick enough 
the bottle was dipped again. 

A cut was then 
made with a knife 
through the lubri- 
cant around the 
ends and up one 
side of the bottle, 
and the lubricant 
peeled off in a 
sheet. This was 
done as soon as the 
lubricant had hard- 
ened enough to handle, as otherwise it 
would crack too much. It was sometimes 
necessary to fill the bottle with cold water 
each time it was used, to keep it cold 
enough to work properly. 

The sheets of lubricant as made by the 
cold-bottle process are simple and easy to 
use. After the powder has been placed in 
the case a sheet of lubricant is pressed 
down over the neck of the case, leaving a 
wad of it in place ready for the bullet to be 
seated. And the wad stays in place and 
will not drop down onto the powder. Put- 
ting a previously cut wad into the neck of 
a small-caliber case is a mean job, but the 
above method does away with all this. 
There is no oil or grease in the wads that 
can melt and spoil the powder in any way. 
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Mr. A. O. Niedner, who made up some 
of the first .25 Krag rifles, always recom- 
mended using a wax-graphite wad in load- 
ing this fine, accurate case when Lightning 
powder was used. His own formula was, 
two heaping teaspoonfuls of graphite to 
four ounces of Japan wax. I found this 
mixture quite hard and brittle, so at one 
time used two ounces of graphite to four 
ounces of beeswax and four ounces of 
Japan wax. 

I have a dozen or more of Harry Pope’s 
lubricating pumps for applying grease to 
the long tapered bullets used in several of 
my Schuetzen rifles. At one time it was 
possible to buy the lubricant for these 
pumps in stick form ready for use, but later 
it became unavailable and I was forced to 
make my own. I made it to Leopold’s 
formula, and then formed it into sticks by 
forcing it through a round tube of the 
correct size, fitted to the end of an Alemite 
grease gun. 

For some time I have been trying to 
devise a better way to make sheet lubricant 
than the cold-bottle method, and after ex- 
perimenting with several different formulas 
for lubricant I have gone back to the use 
of the Alemite gun; the idea for which I 
really got from the tube of tooth paste. 
This method works so well and is so simple 
and easy that I am going to pass it along 
to the readers of THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN. To “tool-up” for the job a piece of 
34-inch brass tubing was threaded to fit the 
end of the Alemite gun, and the other end 
reamed out to a thin edge with a taper 
reamer. This end of the tube was annealed 


by heating red hot and plunging into cold 
water; and was then put into a vise and 





THE GREASE GUN ARRANGED FOR PRODUCING LUBRICANT SHEETS 


the edges pressed nearly together. I took 
a piece of 1/16-inch flat stock, and closed 
the edge of the tube down on this. With 
this pump I can easily prepare my graphite 
wads in sheet form, the lubricant coming 
out in a flat ribbon 1/16-inch thick and 
nearly 1 inch wide. 

The grease gun is loaded by pouring the 
melted lubricant into the cylinder. The 
lubricant should be allowed to cool some- 
what, for if used too soon it will squirt out 
in liquid form. When of the proper con- 
sistency it can easily be forced out into a 
long, thin sheet that is easy to handle and 
use. I keep a supply of the thin sheets 
stored away in waxed paper; and a good 
supply can be made up in a short time when 
the lubricant is working properly. The 





lubricant left over from a sheet after the 
wads have been cut should be kept in a 
clean container, and later used again. One 
of the advantages of this method of pre- 
paring graphite wads is that it allows of 
more complete mixing of the graphite with 
the other ingredients. With the cold-bottle 
method the graphite tends to settle to the 
bottom of the deep container. 

The formula that I am now using for my 
graphite lubricant in sheet form is: two 
ounces of rosin, four ounces of beeswax, 
three ounces of Japan wax, two ounces of 
tallow, and two ounces of No. 38 Grade 
Unctious Acheson Graphite. If the lubri- 
cant seems too hard, use one ounce less of 
Japan wax or add an ounce or two of 
tallow. Wads of this material will hold 
their position in the case neck, will not run 
in hot weather, and will not crack or 
crumble in cold weather. 

I have used these graphite wads in my 
.22 Niedner Magnum, .25 Niedner Krag, 
.220 Winchester Swift, .22 Newton Krag 
and in my latest .226 Krag; and none of 
these barrels show any signs of wear or 
erosion, though my rifles are in use nearly 
every day. 

My one idea in writing about the use of 
the graphite wad is to answer the many 
inquiries I have received concerning them; 
and I feel sure that more shooters will use 
these wads when they realize how easy 
they are to prepare. I see no reason why 
anyone should hesitate to own and use the 
accurate new .220 Winchester Swift 
through fear of short barrel life; and the 
same applies to the .22 Niedner Magnum. 
My friend J. Bushnell Smith uses graphite 
wads in all of his high-speed .22-caliber 
loads. 

In the cut of the 
grease gun are also 
shown cases for 


the .22 Magnum, 
.220 Swift, and 
my own new .226 


Krag; and I would 
call attention of 
woodchuck hunters 
to the bullets in 
these cases. They are the new SISK 55- 
grain express magnum bullets, of the very 
latest design. They are made with only a 
tiny pin-point of lead exposed at the tip, 
and I have found them to be very accu- 
rate. They will not shed their jackets at 
high speed. 


Notre.—We have been advised by Mr 
Donaldson that he is receiving a large num- 
ber of inquiries regarding Schuetzen rifles, 
special methods of preparing ammunition, 
rest shooting, etc. All these matters will be 
covered in future articles by Mr. Donaldson, 
who asks that readers wait for the articles 
rather than writing him direct as Mr. Don- 
aldson is a busy man and has not time for a 
large correspondence.—EbiToR 
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AFOOT IN THE BIG TIMBER 
(Continued from page 17) 


quarters. He then cut off the feet and 
peeled the pelt completely off, severing 
the head as close as possible to the ears. 
He reversed the pelt,—and there was his 
improvised pack, the four legs tied to- 
gether to make the straps. A neat job! 

“We took him out of his skin, now we'll 
put him back,” my partner announced. 
“That pack is waterproof, it’ll carry nice, 
and it’ll keep the flies off’n the meat.” 

That night we ate broiled strips of ten- 
derloin, our first real meal for two days; 
and how good it tasted. Next morning 
we finished what remained of the “back- 
straps,” and with strength renewed hit the 
trail for Round Pond, arriving there 
shortly after noon of the same day. Here 
we had an unexpected treat. Jack located 
some fern fronds, and he made a birch- 
bark kettle, filled it with water, and hung it 
over a bed of coals; and an hour later we 
gorged ourselves with “fiddle-head greens,” 
—minus salt, pepper, or pork fat. A bark 
kettle will not burn when filled with 
water, even with a blaze under it; and the 
greens were a very welcome addition to 
our diet of straight meat, which was be- 
coming monotonous. 

Ten miles further down the river we 
made a real find—an old logging camp. 
In the deserted cook shack we discovered 
a tin box containing a few ounces of salt. 
It was nearly as hard as cement, but we 
broke it up and rolled it on a flat rock 
under a discarded bottle. After that our 
meat tasted much better. 

On the afternoon of the third day we 
heard the welcome “putt-putt” of an out- 
board motor coming up river. Jack 
shaded his eyes with his hat as the canoe 
rounded’a bend below us. 

“That’s Henri Taylor! He'll turn 
around and take us to Saint Francis if we 
can signal him,” said Jack, dragging his 
Luger from his belt as he spoke. The 
canoe spun along, following the shore on 
the opposite side of the river, which was 
wide at this point. My companion began 
shooting: six, seven, eight shots, and still 
the canoe kept on, its occupant unheeding 
and obviously intent upon keeping his 
craft from striking submerged rocks. 

“T can stop him,” I said; and levelling 
the big .45, I dropped a slug some twenty 
feet in front of the canoe, which made a 
long splash as it landed. Instantly the 
motor was cut off, and a startled yell came 
‘from the man. The canoe slowed down— 
stopped. 

Five minutes later we were shaking 
hands with one of my oldest wilderness 
friends, Warden Taylor. 

That night we landed at Saint Francis, 
somewhat weary from our eighty-mile 
trek through the wilderness, but other- 
wise as fit as fiddles. 
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Fixed Ammunition for Cap-and- 


Ball Revolvers 
By D. J. 


BOUT nine years ago I bought, from 
a certain military outfitter, one 
“Colt’s Civil War Revolver, Cal. 44, Nice 
Clean Condition, Price $5.00.” This has 
been my only handgun during the ensuing 
years, for two good reasons: first, the cap- 
and-ball revolver has a certain fascination 
for me; and second, it is not expensive 
to shoot. 

During the time I have had this gun I 
have found the cap-and-ball revolver slow 
to load and given to profuse powder-foul- 
ing; and it occurred to me that if a way 
could be found to make paper cartridges 
for the gun, similar to those that were 
originally supplied for it, the loading could 
be done in spare time and a priming charge 
of smokeless powder introduced to blow 
out the heavy fouling. 

Many forms of cartridge were tried, the 
one finally settled upon being a paper- 
encased powder-charge, over which the 
lubricating wad and bullet were loaded 
separately. Before going into the con- 
struction of these charges it might be well 
to state that all measurements given are 
for a revolver with a chamber diameter 
of .457”. Allowances will have to be 
made for individual guns. 

The first thing to be made was the load- 
ing set, which was very simple, and similar 
to the hand-loading set for shotgun shells. 
A brass die was made, the mouth of a 
.45-70 shell being sized to .456” (inside 
diameter) for a distance of 14”; then at 
a point 34” from the mouth, the shell was 
cut off. The die thus made was slightly 
funnel-shaped, being larger at one end 
than the other. The polishing of the in- 
side with a lateral stroke, completed the 
die. 

A short wooden rod, .42” in diameter 
by 134” long, was then made from hick- 
ory; this being the rammer. Another 
wooden rod for forming the paper cases 
came next. This was made .43” in 


diameter by 12” long. After shaping and 
smoothing up, it was rubbed well with a 
piece of paraffin, and then held over a 
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flame until an even coating of the wax 
was obtained. 

With the loading set ready for use, the 
paper for the cases had to be selected; 
and a light-weight typewriter paper or 
wrapping paper was found to be about 
right. This is cut into strips 1-9/16” wide 
by 9” long. A good grade of mucilage 
is applied along the long edge of a strip, 
and the strip wrapped around the case- 
forming rod, the mucilage edge being 
brought over snugly to form a lap seam. 
As soon as the seam is firmly stuck, the 
paper tube thus formed is drawn off the 
rod. The tube comes away smoothly as 
the wax on the rod prevents any adher- 
ence of the paper or mucilage. When the 
paper tubes are thoroughly dry they are 
cut into 34” lengths, to form the car- 
tridge cases. 

Some tissue-paper discs 1” in diameter 
are now punched out, and for a punch I 
use a piece of 1” steel tubing, one end of 
which is given a cutting edge by beveling 
from the outside with a file. By folding 
the tissue paper, as many as one hundred 
discs can be punched at a single blow. 

In assembling the cartridge, the end of 
the rammer is placed in the center of one 
of these discs, and the projecting edges 
folded up around the sides of the rammer 
to form a sort of tissue-paper cup. This 
cup, on the end of the rammer, is entered 
into the mouth of one of the paper cases, 
and pushed to the bottom. The rammer 
is then withdrawn, leaving a paper car- 
tridge case with tissue-paper bottom, 
ready to receive the powder-charge. The 
idea of the tissue paper is of course to 
facilitate ignition of the powder by the 
cap. 

The powder-charge is now poured in. 
I use one .22-short shell full of duPont 
No. 80, on top of which is loaded one .380 
automatic shell] full of Kings Semi-Smoke- 
less, FFg. A cardboard wad, .42” in 
diameter by 3/32” thick, is now introduced 
into the powder-charged case, and set 
down lightly with the rammer. The car- 
tridge, tissue-end foremost, is slipped into 
the die from the larger end, the rammer 
placed in against the wad again, and the 
entire assemblage put in a vise and pres- 
sure applied. A great deal of pressure is 
not required,—just enough to set the wad 
well down and form a firm cartridge. By 
noting the position of the vise handle 
at the end of the ramming operation, the 
same compression may be given to each 
powder-charge. 
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After this operation the cartridge is 
pushed back out of the die with the ram- 
mer, and the overhanging edges of the case 
are folded in over the wad to hold the 
cartridge intact. 

With all the material at hand these 
cartridges can be assembled at the rate 
of about fifty per hour. 

To load the gun the cartridge is slipped 
into the chamber, tissue-end first. On top 
of the cartridge goes a greased wad, then 
the ball. After firing, a certain portion 
of the paper case remains in the chamber, 
this being characteristic of all paper or 
so-called self-consuming cartridges. It 
is best to remove this residue from the 
chambers before reloading, because if al- 
lowed to accumulate it will sooner or later 


cause misfires. I have found that a piece 
of No. 14 brass wire about 4 inches long, 
with a 3/16” hook bent at right angles on 
one end, and flattened, makes a good tool 
for removing this residue. The opposite 
end of this hook’ may be formed into a 
loop, and fastened to a watch chain or 
cord. 

The cartridges made in the above man- 
ner have proven accurate, uniform, and 
clean-shooting; but while a cap-and-ball 
revolver loads much more easily and 
quickly when these cartridges are used, 
it is still not to be compared to a breech- 
loader in this respect. I believe, however, 
that the cartridges are worth while, and 
I should like to see some of the cap-and- 
ball enthusiasts try them. 


Trap-Shooting With a Pistol 


By H. A. Dexter, Jr. 


RAP-SHOOTING with a pistol is, to 

my mind, “nlinking” in its highest 
form. For two or more fellows who like 
to get together for a Saturday after- 
noon’s shooting, and who do not care to 
stand up and punch holes in a paper 
target, a trap and a couple of barrels of 
clay birds will give many afternoons of 
real shooting. 

My friend, whom I shall call “Mac,” 
and I started in on this game early one 
summer with the purchase of an Expert 
practice trap and a barrel of Blue Rocks. 
We mounted the trap on a plank 2 inches 
thick, 18 inches wide, and 36 inches long. 
The forward end of this base was sup- 
ported by two 1-inch-thick maple legs on 
which were several steps, so that the angle 
of elevation could be raised higher than 
the angle obtainable on the trap alone. 
By means of this extra elevation of the 
base we were able to throw birds into the 
air at any angle up to about 60 degrees. 
Then a trip-lever was devised, which was 
screwed to the rear end of the base and 
to which was attached the cord to the 
trap trigger. This was a great improve- 
ment, as the lever was always in the same 
place, and a flick of the finger would 
spring the trap. 

The next thing to do was to design 
some kind of a handy carrier in which to 
pack an afternoon’s supply of birds. We 
finally got two planks 2 inches thick, 12 
inches wide, and 17 inches long. Six 
stacks of birds were then placed on a 
plank, and four holes drilled at equal 
distances around each stack. Into these 
holes we put '2-inch maple dowels, 10 
inches long. In that way each stack of 
birds was supported on four sides and 
could not rattle around while being carried 
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in the car. Each compartment would ac- 
commodate fifteen birds, thus making the 
rack capacity ninety. With two racks of 
ninety birds each we had enough for a 
good shoot. 

We were all ready to go shooting now. 
It only remained to select a good safe 
place where the .22 long rifle, when fired 
into the air, would do no damage when it 
came down. The place finally chosen was 
on an island about a mile long and ex- 
tending into the ocean, and which was 
connected with the mainland by a little- 
used roadway. This island is almost flat, 
so that it is possible to see nearly its full 
length, and there are no houses or bushes 
to obstruct the view. The tip end of the 
island was selected for our first shoot. 

The guns chosen for the occasion were 
the .22 Colt Woodsman and the .22 Colt 
Officers’ Model. The automatic is by far 
the best, due to the fact that it holds 
more cartridges, and that it will afford 
the shooter two and sometimes three 
shots, should the first one fail to connect. 
The revolver is all right for the first shot, 
but if the first shot misses and there is 
still time for a second shot, it is almost 
impossible to connect when shooting dou- 
ble-action. 


Now for the shooting. We set the trap 


up, adjust the angle of elevation and, 
after watching several birds in flight, drew 





lots to see who would f.re first. I won, 
so I loaded my Woods'.nan and got ready 
for the big event. The position I chose 
was about 40 yards in front of and facing 
the trap, which, by the way, was set to 
throw the birds about 20 feet above and 
25 feet behind the shooter, as the idea 
was to shoot at the bird coming toward 
you and passing overhead. Mac was to 
throw ten birds to me, and then I was to 
pick up the unbroken ones and go in and 
throw ten to him. 

I shall not go into details concerning 
how many we missed on our first day; 
suffice it to say that it was plenty. At 
the end of the shooting for that day we 
thought we were doing very well indeed 
if we managed to break three out of ten; 
but we were highly elated and already 
making plans for the following Saturday 
afternoon. 

Every Saturday afternoon during that 
summer, weather permitting, we went 
out. On calm days, breezy days, and days 
when the wind seemed to shift every five 
minutes and blew in gusts, we were out to 
try to break a few more. Under condi- 
tions such as these a “possible” seemed 
a myth at first, but occasionally either 
Mac or I managed to make one; not 
regularly, but often enough to know it 
could be done. My biggest thrill came 
on the day I managed to break twenty- 
four straight before I finally missed one. 

By turning the trap so that it throws 
the birds into the wind, one has rather an 
easy shot, as the wind slows them up con- 
siderably. When you get fairly good on 
that you can turn the trap around and 
throw the birds with the wind. You will 
find quite a difference. Then there are the 
cross-wind shots, when the bird jumps 
around as if it really were alive. 

There is one important thing to remem- 
ber in this game, and that is that the 
shooter is standing with a loaded pistol 
in his hand and is facing the trap man. 
Our rule to counteract this danger is 
always to stand with the gun pointing into 
the air at an angle of not less than 45 
degrees, and never to shoot at an oncom- 
ing bird at less than that angle. 

This is a game that will discourage the 
faint-hearted, but to the fellow that really 
likes to shoot it will prove to be all that 
he could ask in the line of “plinking.” It 
is just difficult enough to make it inter- 
esting, while at the same time any im- 
provement will show up very quickly in 
the form of a clay bird flying to pieces in 
mid air. What makes a prettier sight for 
the “plinker” than to see a bottle tossed 
into the air and broken with one well- 
directed shot from a rifle or pistol? 

If tackled sensibly, this trap-shooting 
with a pistol will fully repay, in genuine 
sport, any group of handgun shooters who 
may take it up: and the cost is not too 
high, Try it. 
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Principal Contributors in This 
Issue 


«6 HY pick on me and keep so per- 

sistently dragging me into the 
limelight?” writes COL. FRANK H. 
MAYER. “I never did a thing to you 
fellows. Have a heart!” But when a man 
has been a rifle crank all his life, right up 
to the age of 86 years, and has stored 
away in a marvelous memory a record of 
a most interesting and varied life in which 
rifles played a leading role—well, we just 
cannot “lay off.” And best of all, there is 
more yet to come! 

Most of our other writers in this issue 
are old-stagers and well known. We might 
mention in passing that COLONEL 
WHELEN, a rifle lover and soldier all his 
life, has recently retired from the 
Ordnance and is now serving in an ad- 
visory capacity with the National Target 
& Supply Co. 

KENNETH FULLER LEE is a pro- 
fessional outdoorsman in the State of 
Maine. He both writes and lectures. and 
maintains a large collection of outdoor 
photographs taken by himself. 

DR. PAUL B. JENKINS, though per- 
haps best known as an arms historian, has 
been a great outdoorsman all his life, and 
a sportsman and hunter of note. 

CHARLES ASKINS is recognized as 
the foremost authority on shotguns in this 
country. He has been an outdoorsman 
all his life and of course is familiar with 
all types of firearms. He is the father of 
Charles Askins, Jr., of the Border Patrol. 

KARL M. FOSTER is a good scout— 
at least that is what people say who know 
him personally, as well as those who read 
his articles. He lives at Great Barring- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

H. A. DONALDSON is giving us real 
dope, and his stuff is creating wide inter- 
est. He is young enough to be “still at it,” 
and old enough to have known the men 
who made rifle history a generation ago. 
He is filling up some of the chinks in the 
rifle history of yesterday. 


PRAIRIE CHICKEN SHOOTING 
(Continued from page 20) 

was good daybreak when we did get out, 
after hearing Louie’s gun bark twice, pres- 
ently followed by two more shots. Oddly 
enough a flight of ducks had begun, going 
south, flock after flock coming over the 
house. We took up the gauge and shot 
ducks, tumbling them about over the yard 

y and by we had fifteen ducks in Sam’s 
sack,—mallards and pintail. J asked Mrs. 
Lansdon to cook us a duck dinner, to 
which she agreed. It was raining harder, 
a cold north rain, and we decided to give 
it up and go in to the fire. Then came 
a distant shout from Louie, half a mile 
away in the middle of the kaffir corn. 
That shout sounded to me like a man in 
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trouble, and when the calls and yells were 
resumed, I knew it. “What the devil has 
happened to the poor cuss now,” ques- 
tioned Harry; “shot himself?” 

“Sounds like it,” said John. “Come 
on. I told his wife I’d look after the 
fool so he didn’t get hurt.” 

It didn’t take us long to get in sight 
of Louie. His blind was nearly five feet 
deep, and only his head appeared above 
the surface. He was still shouting. Then 
he saw us coming. When we reached 
him we saw evidence of a noble struggle. 
Louie just couldn’t get out. He had 
kicked footholes in the side of the pit, 
Md then had reached out over the top 
and attempted to climb out, but his feet 
would let go, and down would go the fat 
man into the bottom of the pit. Water 
was coming down a corn row and running 
into that hole in the ground.—now a foot 
or more of water in the bottom. The fat 
man had sat down in it more than once, 
and he was as mad as a wet hen. The 
old pointer dog was racing about, but 
he had brought up three chickens and 
placed them near the blind. 

“Yes, you come at last,” Louie said 
bitterly. “Here I am a good friend; if 
you need help I come quick. Me, I holler 
and holler; I shoot off my gun two times, 
three times, and you know I need help. 
All you do is yist shoot dem dampt 
ducks.” 

“We didn’t know,” John replied con- 
tritely. “We thought you were shooting 
chickens and could climb out when you 
got ready.” 

“Climb out, hell! That damn Charley, 
he digs this hole deep, so he knows I 
couldn’t climb out. If I wasn’t so cold,” 
he added as John and I gave him a hand 
and brought him to the surface, “I yist 
hit him a wallop.” 

“Well, you got three chickens, anyhow, 
Louie.” 


“Yes. and hadn’t been for that fool 
dog I git me a dozen. Them shickens 
didn’t see me a’ tall. They yist walk 


up all in a bunch; I aim and wait till 
they get all in a line, when that ver dumte 
hunde jump out the blind and shake me 
so I miss ’em. If that wasn’t my wife’s 
dog I shoot him yet.” 

Louie was stamping around trying to 
revive circulation. He was mud from 
head to foot; even his hat, face, and hair 
were plastered with yellow clay. 

“What get me,” said John curiously, 
“is how you got your head wet.” 

“Sure, you want to know how I got 
my head wet. Maybe if you find me dead 
you want to know how I drowned yet. 
Ever time I try to climb out my feet slip 
and J sit right down in der bottom. One 
time old Bismarck comes close and IJ git 
him by the tail, and holler pull! He 
pulls and J was yist at the top when he 
lets go mit his feet and falls right back 





on me, and my head goes down first. I 
go under the water and my head sticks 


in the mud and won’t come out. Then 
that fool dog puts all four feet right in 
my face and jumps out himself. When 
I get my head loose and get up, I want 
to shoot him, but I couldn’t find my 
gun. It was down under the water and 
I was standin’ on it.” 

We got Louie home and put him to 
bed. Mrs. Lansdon brought him up his 
breakfast, and a quart bottle of wine. 
He couldn’t eat, but drank the wine, and 
presently went to sleep. Along in the 
afternoon, still raining so that we hadn't 
gone out, Louie awakened. “Charley,” 
he said, “I don’t feel so good. I feel 
sick.” 

I took his pulse, felt his head, and 
looked at his tongue. I shook my head. 
“You have some fever sure enough, Louie. 
Did the doctor ever tell you to be careful 
about pneumonia?” 

“He did. That is jist what he did. 
You think I got it?” 

“Not yet, but there is some danger 
out here in this climate.” 

“T know it. Better I yist go home 
right now”. 

We agreed that the Indian Territory 
wasn’t quite safe for a fat man who had 
undergone such hardships. We got some- 
thing hot to eat into him, telephoned to 
town for a team, bought a jug of wine 
for him, and gave him all the chickens 
we had, forty quail, ten ducks, and the 
one goose. He got away, knowing he 
could make the nine o’clock train for 
home. Two days later we took to the 
blinds, and sure enough shot chickens. 


GENESIS OF AMERICAN RIFLE 
(Continued from page 12) 
together by a couple of rubber bands of 
just enough strength to keep the mould 
blocks firmly against the bullet cherry. 
When the mould is enlarged enough so 
that the faces of the blocks meet per- 
fectly, clean the blocks and cast a bullet 
If this proves to be not large enough, re- 
peat the process with the enlarged bullet 

until you get what you wish. 

In proof of the workability of this kink 
I will say that I have two Colt percussion 
revolvers, (.36 Navy and .44 Army) whose 
bores and cylinders have been so en- 
larged two thousandths of an inch, and 
which shoot fully as accurately as does a 
friend’s ‘Shooting Master” which set him 
back in the neighborhood of a half-hun- 
dred simoleans, less than a year ago. In 
leading, be careful to use only the finest- 
grained abrasives obtainable,—flour of 
emery or No. 480-grain carborundum 
Any firm lubricant, such as thick lard oil, 
tallow, or even vaseline, will be all right 
for mixing the paste. 

Rifling in those days was a fine art, the 
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proof of which lies in the fact that with 
the finest of machinery and the best of 
improved components of today there has 
been no advancement in accuracy, despite 
all the claims of the modern cults. 
Within their legitimate range the old 
muzzle-loaders have not been surpassed 
by any other wéapon so far produced; the 
reason for which being I think—paradoxi- 
cally enough—the very multiplicity of 
“improvements,” scientifically worked out 
and practically useless. For a rifle is only 
as good as the man behind it. Refinement 
is all right in its way, but it can be car- 
ried too far—like putting your pet razor 
into a child’s hands to cut wood with. 
Once in a “miss and out” competition be- 
tween twenty-four hill-billies back in the 
Alleghenies, it required the firing of one 
hundred and_ sixty-three (163) shots 
before nineteen of the contestants were 
eliminated. The target was a 1-inch black 
spot on a 4-inch board, the range being 
ten rods (55 yards) and the shooting 
strictly offhand with arm fully extended, 
no chest or hip rest being allowed. Are 
there twenty-four modern rifles, in the 
hands of any twenty-four riflemen of 
today, that can beat or even equal that 
performance? I doubt it. Modern rifles 
may be—concededly are—better in many 
respects than were the old soft-coal burn- 
ers; but not in accuracy, or in efficiency 
in the hands of their users. I am not de- 
crying the skill of our modern-day ex- 
perts; but as the Good Book says, ‘““There 
were giants in those days.” Perhaps it 
was because they were all one-gun men, 
whose guns were a veritable part of them- 
selves; men who shot only to hit, and not 
to “plink” or “plunk.” But the man could 
logically be no better than his gun. And 
that is that. 

The invention of spiral rifling has been 
more or less authentically credited to one 
Gaspard Zeller, of Nuremburg, Germany. 
Others before him cut grooves in their 
smooth-bores, but these grooves were 
merely straight cuts along the bore axis. 
When spiral rifling achieved common 
usage there were many fantastic varia- 
tions of the principle. The French went 
to extremes in the number of grooves, 
often employing as many as fifty, espe- 
cially in the case of hand arms. I have 
in my possession a pair of French duelling 
pistols that by actual count show torty- 
eight shallow grooves. But in foreign 
military arms the grooves were few in 
number—usually four, with grooves and 
lands of equal width. In sporting arms 
they usually ran in multiples of three: 
three, six, nine, etc. Our American makers 
used a varying number of grooves, and I 
have seen “Kentucks” with from five to 
nine grooves, seven being a favorite num- 
ber. These grooves also varied widely 
in shape, some being V-shaped, some 
ratchet-shaped, some square, and others 
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concave. Widths also varied with differ- 
ent makers. The majority used broad 
lands and narrow grooves, the latter usu- 
ally being shallow; although Schalk and 
Miller cut them deeper, especially in their 
larger-caliber target rifles. 

Twists also varied greatly, all hunting 
weapons usually having slow twists, run- 
ning about one or one-and-a-half turns 
in forty-eight inches. The target types of 
rifles, shooting the long conical “sugar 
loaves,” were cut with quicker twists so as 
to increase the spin of those longer and 
heavier projectiles, few, however, being 
quicker than one turn in thirty-six inches, 
no matter what the length of the barrel. 
“Gain twists” were built only to order; 
but of this more later. 

The reduction in caliber was distinctly 
an American innovation, as before noted. 
There were extremists also among our 
old craftsmen, I having seen barrels as 
small as “220 to the pound” (about .284 
caliber), and Captain Dillin, in his great 
book, “The Kentucky Rifle,” tells of one 
that ran only 400 to the pound (about 
.18 caliber). In those days calibration 
was reckoned by the number of round 
balls of bore size that it took to make a 
pound. 

All-around and hunting rifles were of 
small bore—from .30 caliber or about 180 
to the pound, up to .40 caliber or 70 to 
the pound. Those of .32 and .36 caliber 
(140 and 100 to the pound, respectively) 
were in greatest demand, for reasons 
of economy in powder and lead, as 
well as to the short ranges at which they 
were required to do their work. Purely 
target rifles usually ran from .40 to .50 
caliber, although I have seen and shot 
them as large as .75 caliber. Such rifles 
were heavy-barrelled, some running as 
high as thirty pounds for barrels alone, 
and were always shot from rest. Com- 
paratively few of them were made. 

(To be continued) 


SPORTSMAN’S NOTE-BOOK 


(Continued from page 18) 


come up to Fargo, and I'll show you all 
the big ducks in North America—or vou'll 
think they’re all there, anvway.” 

Three years later, to almost a day, saw 
us getting off a train from Fargo to one 
of the up-state counties whose countless 
little lakes and ponds and creeks form the 
headwaters of the James River.—over 
which the National Geographic Society 
will tell vou is the longest un-navigable 
stream in the world. Alas, what that area 
looked like, at first glance, that day— 
frozen, snow-covered, forbidding! But 
what were those up against that wintry 
sky? Ducks, and ducks, and ducks! 
Flocks and flocks and flocks! Drifting, 
circling, obviously not wishing to start 
southward vet, and looking for a last bit 


of open water to drop into. “We'll show 
‘em some,” quoth Captain Murphy. 

Far out in the country away from the 
town the remains of a Model T truck took 
us,—guns, shell boxes, and a_ shovel. 
Straight across some of the ponds, too,.— 
so thick was the ice in places. “What's 
the shovel for?” I asked. “To build our 
blinds with,” said the Captain, proving 
that he knew his North Dakota. 

At a certain little lakelet we stopped, 
and an examination of the ice showed that 
it was exactly what he was looking for: 
not too thin and not too thick. Thick 
enough to support us, yet thin enough to 
be broken with a little effort. With an 
old fence post apiece we broke out an 
area extending from the sand of one shore 
to form an open water a long gunshot 
across, shoved the loose ice under the 
unbroken—‘‘And we don’t need decoys,” 
said the Captain; “the open water’ll decoy 
them.” 

With the shovel we “built” our blinds 
by the simple expedient of digging them 
in the sand of the shore, about a hogshead 
in size; for in all that vast rolling area 
of snow-covered landscape there was not 
a tree or bush, hardly even enough grass 
to cover one. Our respective holes dug 
and parapets thrown up, with a little grass 
and snow shovelled around each, we put 
the Model T at a distance, and with guns 
and shells got into our pits. The Cap- 
tain glanced up at the lines and V’s and 
bunches against the November sky. 
“Come on, you ducks,” he said, “and make 
this sky-pilot from Wisconsin show you 
whether he can shoot!” 

And did they come! That tiny bit of 
open water did the trick. For ducks it 
was evidently “what the doctor ordered.” 
And it was as if there had been a sign: 
“For Big Ducks Only.” We had only 
to crouch in our pits and roll eyes up as 
far as possible under cap visors to see 
them start from the horizon in every 
direction and from all heights, sailing 
straight for our hand-made pool; curving, 
banking, lowering straight for the water, 
setting their wings and dropping their legs 
usually just about over our heads or over 
the ice-—a neat close-choke shot away 
Mallards, 90 per cent of them, with a 
few red-heads and canvas-backs. Many 
of them came in at a speed which, when 
we killed them stone-dead in air, carried 
them across the pool to the ice beyond, 


where they struck and slid like Scots 
curling-stones far toward the opposite 
shore. 

Not quite all of them came to us. 
Masses and bunches and “loners” would 


swing off to one side and vanish behind a 
little ridge a quarter of a mile distant, 
their wings setting as they disappeared. 
“We'd better look into that. “I'll bet 
there’s more open water behind that hill,” 
the Captain said. He stalked stoopingly 
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to the ridge, peered over, and turned and 
beckoned me to come. 

“There’s a big spring in a hollow there,” 
he said, “with rushes around it, and that’s 
where they’re going in. If you're for 
lying on the ice and sliding up to the rushes 
—well, all the ducks that haven’t come 
our way are in there.” 

We crawled flat to the ice, then flatter 
and slower, lifting and setting our guns 
ahead of us as we slid, stopping a bit so 
as to have our wind and not be jittery 
when the crucial moment came. It came! 
About a dozen old drake outliers in the 
reeds saw us all at once, and squawked 
simultaneously as they bounced twenty 
feet in air at the first jump. Then rose— 
what was that? I had never seen such 
a sight, and certainly never shall again. It 
looked like a solid, moving, hillock rising. 
As it went up I thought of a stage-curtain 
rising—living, flashing with color, shining 
brown backs, green heads, white bellies, 
red legs and bills, flashes of iridescent pur- 
ple wing-speculums and bright chestnut 
breasts, all through it; and we sprang to 
our feet and fired and fired straight at it 
—one could no more have missed it than 
had it been a haystack at forty yards. Of 
course in a few seconds it was gone, van- 
ishing in lines of hundreds against the 
sky. Our guns empty, we picked up 
around the “spring-hole” eighteen mal- 
lards, nine apiece, the result of a 200- 
yards’ crawl and perhaps five seconds’ 
shooting. As we stood, guns under arms 
and our hands full of mallards, Captain 
Murphy smiled as he had done above the 
mulligan pot in France three years before, 
and said: “Well, Pilot, have I made good 
on that promise I made to you ‘over 
there’?” Had he!—“Boy! and how!” 

I’ve forgotten his score, more shame to 
me, but I was so astounded at my own 
that I could think of nothing else. As 
the sunset turned rose-pink all the snow 
of that North Dakota late November 
afternoon I counted into the Model T, 
fifty-eight mallards and two canvas-backs 
to my gun alone. 

The End. 


INTRODUCTION TO RELOADING 
(Continued from page 15) 


in this rifle. Pointed bullets, also, as a 
rule do not feed well from magazine into 
chamber. The most accurate target load 
that I know of is the 172-grain service 
B.T. bullet seated in the case to touch or 
almost touch the lands, with a charge of 
36 grains of Hercules Hi-Vel powder. 
This cartridge will not work through the 
magazine, but it shoots with fine accuracy. 
For small-game and short-range target 
practice Ideal Bullet No. 308241—154 
grains, with 10.5 grains of du Pont No. 80 
powder works splendidly, and has done so 
for many years in almost all rifles. We 


have two fine and inexpensive deer bullets 
for this rifle, which shoot excellently. One 
is the 190-grain .303 Savage bullet made 
by the Western Cartridge Company, and 
the other is the 170-grain .30-30 soft-point 
bullet made by the U. S. Cartridge Com- 
pany. For game larger than deer I think 
that the 220-grain Remington Express 
Mushroom bullet gives superior results in 
both accuracy and killing power. For 
these three bullets I think that the new 
du Pont No. 3031 powder will be found 
very superior. The proper charges are: 
For the 170-grain bullet, 37.5 grains, which 
gives about 2375 f.-s.; for the 190-grain 
bullet, 37 grains, which gives about 2250 
f.-s., and for the 220-grain bullet, 36 
grains, which gives about 2075 f.-s. You 
can also use up to 45 grains of this powder 
with the 110-grain high-speed bullets, and 
get velocities up to 2900 f.-s. The accu- 
racy with 110-grain bullets is rather prob- 
lematical in the Krag. In some rifles they 
shoot splendidly, while in others the ac- 
curacy is always rather mediocre. 

.30-06: It would be easy to fill the entire 
issue of this magazine with dope on reload- 
ing the .30-06 cartridge. As with the .30- 
40, I have only a few suggestions, which 
will be confined to the most useful loads 
for each purpose, using the most modern 
or best components. Where you want the 
very finest accuracy for competitive target 
shooting use the Frankford Arsenal No. 70 
primer. If you wish noncorrosive results 
for hunting use the Remington No. 8% 
primer. Use cases that have never been 
fired with a mercuric primer. 

For cheap short-range practice, and for 
grouse, ducks, and squirrels, use Ideal Bul- 
let No. 308241—154 grains, or a similar 
bullet of other make, seated about two 
grease grooves out of the case, with a 
charge of 11 grains of du Pont No. 80 
powder or 8 grains of Hercules Unique 
powder. For the finest target shooting up 
to 500 yards, with light recoil and very 
little wear on the bore, use the 172-grain 
service B.T. bullet and 37.5 grains of Her- 
cules Hi-Vel No. 2 powder, this being the 
300-meter International Match load. For 
target shooting at from 600 to 1,000 yards, 
use the same 172-grain bullet and 53.5 
grains of du Pont No. 1147 powder. For 
a load which will give perhaps the largest 
proportion of instantaneous kills on deer, 
use the 150-grain Remington bronze-point 
bullet, or the 150-grain Winchester pointed 
expanding bullet, and 52.5 grains of du 
Pont No. 3031 powder; the muzzle velocity 
being about 2950 f.-s. For all-around big- 
game shooting use the 180-grain Western 
open-point boat-tail, the 180-grain Rem- 
ington bronze-point, or the 180-grain Win- 
chester pointed expanding bullet, with 53 
grains of du Pont No. 1147 powder. 

348 W.C.F.: Our newest cartridge, and 
the Winchester Model 71 rifle for it is just 
about the finest and most modern of all 
lever-action rifles. I think that this car- 


tridge and rifle are destined to become ex- 
tremely popular among big-game hunters. 
The cartridge with 150-grain bullet-—M.V. 
2920 f.-s.—will better than any other car- 
tridge adapted to a lever-action rifle, kill 
deer dead instantaneously in their tracks, 
and is what is wanted in the modern over- 
crowded deer forest where if you don’t 
down your deer instantly some other 
hunter is apt to claim it. And the car- 
tridge with 200-grain soft-point bullet— 
M.V. 2535 f.-s—should smash through 
small and medium brush without being de- 
flected from its course, and also has ample 
killing power for the largest American 
game, including moose, elk, and grizzly 
bear. 

The cartridges and the rifle average 
about 3% to 4 inch groups at 100 yards. 
The recoil will not be felt in shooting at 
game, and is greatly minimized by the ex- 
cellent stock. But it is not exactly a pleas- 
ant recoil for steady target practice. We 
have as yet no reloading dope or any com- 
ponents for this cartridge, but it seems to 
me that very shortly there will develop a 
decided demand for a load of moderate 
power, light recoil, and good accuracy for 
economical and pleasant target practice 
with this fine hunting rifle. A 200-grain 
gas-check bullet should fill this need. It 
should be sized to .350 inch, should have 
the same flat point and ogive as the factory 
bullet, and a satisfactory powder charge 
would probably be from 26 to 29 grains of 
Hercules Lightning powder. One must 
start with new cartridge cases because the 
factory loads lengthen their cases so that 
they cannot be reloaded. Such a load 
ought to give very good accuracy, light 
recoil, and little set-back to the breech 
block or lengthening .of the fired cases; 
and in killing power it ought to give a good 
account of itself on deer or anything 
smaller, the flat point of this hard lead 
bullet being more destructive than is usual 
with hard alloy bullets of smaller diameter 
and sharper points. 


x* * * * * 


This concludes this series of articles. 
They were written, not to give the most 
advanced information on reloading, but 
rather, as their title indicates, to introduce 
the subject to the beginner, and encourage 
those who have not done so to take up re- 
loading. Reloading pays big dividends 
even if no cash is saved, because it makes 
the hobby of rifle and revolver shooting 
much more interesting. 

Throughout this series I have had rela- 
tively little to say about reloading revolver 
cartridges. While I have done a lot of such 
reloading, my experience has not been as 
great as that of some other shooters, par- 
ticularly my friend Mr. J. Bushnell Smith; 
and I have asked Mr. Smith to prepare an 
article dealing with revolver loads, and this 
will be forthcoming in a subsequent issue. 
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D. C. M. Announces Price Changes 
Effective July First 


HE following announcement has been 

received from Major B. W. Mills, the 
Director of Civilian Marksmanship, with 
the request that the notice be published in 
THE RiFLEMAN for the information of all 
concerned. The D. C. M. notice fol- 
lows: 

“The present price list for supplies of 
the Ordnance Department, sold by the Di- 
rector of Civilian Marksmanship, will con- 
tinue in effect until July 1, 1936. After 
that date a new price list, shortly to be 
printed, will be in effect. The new price 
list is generally higher than the old. For 
example the prices of several items under 
the old and new price lists follow: 


Old 
U. S. Rifle, Cal. .30 M1903 
(Springfield type S. serv- 
MOE SEO coe cas xs 
U. S. Rifle, Cal. .30 M1903 
Al (Springfield service 
rifle with type C pistol 


New 


grip stock) .. 5S 35.88 4222 
U. S. Rifle, Cal. .30, M1903 

special target (a recondi- 

tioned National Match 

rifle with type C pistol 

grip stock) . t<asies Soe S688 
Receiver assembly 5.05 6.87 
Barrel assembly . 7.10 6.77 


All orders for supplies approved by this 
office and received at the arsenal which 
makes the sale previous to July 1, 1936, 


WISCONSIN RIFLE LEAGUE 


N THE Southeastern Wisconsin Rifle 

Association Indoor League Badger 
Club of West Allis continues in first place, 
having won the first 11 of its 18 sched- 
uled matches. Badger likewise leads the 
league with the highest team average of 
1418.8, Milwaukee is second with 1415.9 
average. Badger so far has scored 70 pos- 
sibles in prone and 9 sitting. High team 
total to date is 1436 made by Milwaukee. 

Interest in the shoulder-to-shoulder 
matches, which are staged on a home-and- 
home basis, has increased over the pre- 
ceding year, 220 riflemen having competed 
in the matches thus far. As the team score 
is compiled by taking the five high prone, 
sitting and standing scores more members 
have an opportunity of contributing to 
the team score. This method of scoring 
has proven successful in this its second 
year of trial and this is largely why most 
clubs turn out 18 to 20 members for most 
of their matches.—Jos. S. CHEMEL, 
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will be sold under the old prices. It is 
requested therefore that all purchase or- 
ders for the next few months be forwarded 
to the arsenal so as to reach there before 
July 1. If received by the arsenal after 
that date the new prices will govern. 

The question has recently been asked 
this office whether the caliber .38 pistol is 
permitted in firing the qualification course 
for insignia awards made by this office. 
The answer is No. No pistol or revolver 
is permitted except the caliber .45. 

The question has also been asked 
whether adjustable sights or grip adapters 
are permitted. The answer to this is No. 
The pistol should be fired under exactly 
the same conditions as in the National 
Pistol Team Match at Camp Perry. These 
conditions are as follows: 

Arm.—Pistol, United States, caliber .45, 
M1911 Al, or M1911, having not less 
than 4-pound trigger pull, as issued by 
ordnance officer, national matches, or the 
same type and caliber of pistol as manu- 
factured by Colt Patent Fire Arms Co., 
privately owned, which may be equipped 
with front and rear sights similar in de- 
sign to the issue sights, though different in 
dimensions. The notch of the rear sight 
may be rectangular. 

The revolver may also be fired for 
qualification. If so, it must be the service 
revolver as issued, caliber .45.”"—B. W. 
Mitts, Major, Infantry, Executive Of- 
ficer, N. B. P. R. P. 


CONNECTICUT MEET THIS MONTH 


EVEN hundred shooters are expected 

at the annual Connecticut Gallery 
Team Championship Match to be held at 
the Winchester Range in New Haven 
March 5-8. 

The match will be shot Thursday, March 
5th, and Friday, March 6th, from 6 P. M. 
to 11 P. M., on Saturday, March 7th, from 
9 A. M. to 11 P. M., and Sunday, March 
Sth, 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. All girl teams 
and all Connecticut teams are requested 
to shoot before Sunday so all that day 
may be left to teams from outside the 
State who cannot be present on any other 
day. The match is open to teams of five 
from any club, inside or outside the state, 
five shots from each of the four positions. 

It is the largest match in point of num- 
bers attending in the whole country. Prac- 
tically every team within 150 miles of 
New Haven is expected to attend. Plenty 
of prize money and medals. Classes for 
senior, junior and women’s teams. 


LONG ISLAND GALLERY SHOOT 


HE third annual Long Island Rifle 

and Pistol Association Gallery Cham- 
pionship came to a close on the evening 
of January 12th, terminating two action 
packed days of successful competition 
amongst a field of 140 registered senior 
and junior rifle devotees. 

All firing was at 50 feet, and took place 
on the excellent range of the John Adams 
High School of Ozone Park, Long Island. 
The senior team and individual champion- 
ships were four position, 20-shot events. 
The offhand championship consisted of 20 
shots standing. The junior teams and in- 
dividuals all shot the regulation Public 
Schools Athletic League rifle course of ten 
shots standing and as many prone. Shoot- 
ing commenced at 9 A. M., January 
11th, and terminated 10:30 P. M. the 
next day. 

Officials of the match were Milton 
Storck, Alberta Hanke, Mike Jury, Charles 
Metzger, and a capable young fellow, 
known to the competitors only as “Jake,” 
who for two solid days supervised the 
squadding of entries. Each and every one 
of the foregoing rendered yeoman service 
and to them the competitors owe a debt 
of thanks for a smooth running, complaint- 
free tournament. 

With the record breaking total of 923, 
the Brooklyn Edison Rifle Club captured 
the Senior Team Championship title and 
its accompanying handsome trophy. 

Milton Storck, director of indoor activi- 
ties of the Long Island Rifle and Pistol 
Association, stepped into the limelight by 
annexing the title of Individual Gallery 
Champion with his card of 189 out of a 
possible 200. John Johnson, defending 
champ, made a strong bid to repeat but fell 
short one point of Storck’s score with a 
188. William Gawlwicz also shot a 188 
but was outranked to take third place. 

In the two-man team match two weary 
riflemen draped their frames over the 
firing points, and in the closing minutes 
of the tournament clinched the match 
with a score of 374. The said shooters 
were Walter Shanessy and Henry Piotrow- 
ski, a tutor and pupil combination. 

The Long Island Offhand Champion- 
ship, consisting of 20 shots standing, be- 
came the property of Tom Lewis, Presi- 
dent of the L. I. R. & P. Association, with 
the fine score of 181 out of 200. 

Janet Lewis, sister of Tom, decided to 
make it a family affair by winning the 
Long Island Woman’s Gallery Champion- 
ship by a comfortable margin with 185. 

The Brooklyn Tech High School Rifle 
Team won the Junior Team Title with a 
new junior record of 901. 

Herbert Kappenberg of the Jamaica 
team won the Junior Individual Cham- 
pionship, posting a new high of 190.— 
SaM J. MAITEN. 
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ANOTHER BOOST FOR GOFORT 


OFORT, the new plinking game, has 
proved just the right tonic for scores 
of rifle clubs. 

How the Hutton Hill Rifle and Revolver 
Club of Camden County, N. J., used Go- 
fort to increase its membership and build 
up new interest is told in the following 
letter from Mrs. Elsie J. Ross, Secretary 
of this club. The N. R. A. will be glad to 
hear from other organizations who have 
installed Gofort ranges and to give this 
new game a boost wherever and whenever 
possible. Mrs. Ross’ letter, addressed to 
N. R. A. State Secretary Clarence Petty 
of Bogota, New Jersey, follows: 


“T don’t believe we need to point out to 
you that interest in “organized” rifle and 
pistol shooting is very very lacking in 
South Jersey. 

About ten years ago the present Execu- 
tive Officer, Mr. Allan B. Ross, tried to 
get sufficient interest started to organize 
a small rifle club here. He built a rather 
complete outdoor range on one of the best 
sites for a range in this section. Every- 
thing possible was done to make the place 
interesting and attractive to the fellow who 
likes to “punch paper.” We are not exag- 
gerating when we state that hundreds of 
prospects who were invited to come out 
and shoot seemed to lose interest soon 
after their first try. They expected to 
see action such as they had seen at the 
“scatter gun” clubs—which are very numer- 
ous and popular in this section. After eight 
years of continuous effort a few of us 
began to realize that something more at- 
tractive, more spectacular and with more 
action than prone “paper punching” would 
have to be presented to these prospects 
before they could be brought around to the 
finer points of the game. 

About two years ago—with what little 
organization we had acquired—we bought 
and set :up the “plinking” game of go- 
fort. We were agreeably surprised to hear 
that the N. R. A. had recognized the game. 
We shot it strictly according to the official 
rules they had set up. 

In one month we could not handle 
all the shooters who came out to compete 
in our evening matches. Since then we 
have been able to select a group of real 
active rifle and pistol shooters who enjoy 
all types of rifle and pistol shooting and 
who, we believe, represent the most active 
rifle and revolver club in South Jersey. 
But in the meantime we hear very little 
about the “plinking” game of gofort 
from the N. R. A. It seems to have died 
a natural death among a group who have 
the same aims but who are constantly 
making the same mistake that we had been 
making in those first eight years. 

There surely are other ways of bringing 
out this greater attraction to the rifle and 
pistol game. We are only using gofort 
as an example and we hope that we have 
made our point clear enough that it may 
be brought to the attention of the N. R. A. 


NOTICE 


E REGRET to inform our 

members that because of sev- 
eral recent unsatisfactory restock- 
ing jobs, we find it necessary to 
warn against further transactions 
with Mr. C. A. Tatro of Bruce, 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. Tatro has just written us as 
follows: “I am going to give up my 
gun work entirely until I can have 
a good shop, fully equipped for this 
business.” 


LAREDO’S SECOND ANNUAL SHOOT 


HE Laredo (Texas) Rifle and Pistol 

Club held their second Mid-Winter 
High Power Championship Match on 
January 26th, with 75 shooters from San 
Antonio, Austin, Fort Ringgold, Fort Mc- 
Intosh, Texas, and Monterey, Nuevo 
Leon, Mexico, shooting over the course, 
which consisted of 10 shots standing at 
200 yards, 10 shots sitting at 300 yards, 
and 10 shots prone at 600 yards. Due to 
the regular Texas norther which was blow- 
ing no exceptional scores were made, al- 
though all agreed that the weather man had 
made a possible. 

The Liberty Club of San Antonio, Texas, 
retained possession of the plaque for an- 
other year when their team, which was 
picked according to the five high scores 
of a group of ten, turned in a total score 
of 667, being closely pressed by the Aus- 
tin Rifle Club with a total team score of 
665. It was necessary to ‘“Creedmore” 
back to the 300-yard stage to determine 
whether the 12th Cavalry or 8th Engineer 
Team placed third, the result being that 
the Engineers were awarded third place, 
both scores being 658. 

Individual awards were made to first, 
second and third places at each stage, and 
the aggregate, as follows: 


200 Yards 


Di I, BN IN oa sk cca cnscescees 45 

Fe Tee ES, FN oi ioc es ewes eatas 4h 

Be Be ee I, BI. ook ce vive vee ocweas 44 
300 Yards 

1. Capt. K. S. Anderson, 8th Eng.. . aad 49 

Tad. Tes ee, Bk ID. 5.66 5 8.6.00:5 0-650 49 

3. Cpl. Browning, 8th Eng..... bak are 49 
600 Yards 

1. J. W. Leflar, Laredo... a . 48 

2. A. R. Martin, San Antonio........ ; 48 

3. G. B. Scott, San Antonio............ eile 48 
Aggregate 

1. J. W. Dean, San Antonio Maen es 138 

2. Capt. K. S. Anderson, 8th Eng........... 137 

3. H. B. Carter, Austin...... ‘ — . 136 


This match, which was sponsored by the 
Laredo Club, was such a success last year 
that it was decided to hold it annually. 
It is the big event of the year for big- 
bore shooters and ranks in importance with 
the State Matches, which were held here 
last year and in all probabil'ty will be held 
in the Border City again. With the ex- 





ception of three shooters, who were un- 
able to attend, the entire Texas Civilian 
Team of 1935 was present and all agreed 
that when it came to weather Texas could 
compare with Camp Perry—W. B. 
HopkIns. 


NO DRAMA IN SHOOTING? 

HO says there is no drama in target 

shooting? L. H. Dodge, Huntington 
Beach (Calif.), sends us the following 
true story which is crammed with dramatic 
interest. 

The story concerns his 16-year-old girl 
Doris, who seldom shoots a rifle, but who 
was persuaded to enter the N. R. A. Scho- 
lastic Home Range Match last month. 

With about seven points lost after two 
of the four targets were finished, the usual 
settling down process was begun for num- 
ber three, when suddenly, wham—and no 
one was looking through the sights, an 
accidental shot let off by a shooter out of 
practice. A clean miss half way between 
the top bulls of the target. 

Well, about 17 points down now, 19 
more shots to put on and not more than 
three points to lose in order to qualify for 
a percentage medal. Look at the targets. 
I think you will find she went to bat and 
won with only two points more lost. 

If she gets the percentage medal she 
gets also a small cash bonus from her 
dad, as does her 14-year-old sister for 
shooting a higher medal rating with a 5 
pound rifle—Wn 59. Both girls qualified 
for percentage medals. 


CLEVELAND SHOOT MARCH 28-29 


HE Cuyahoga .Civilian Markmen’s 

Association has completed arrange- 
ments for their third annual indoor shoot 
at Gray’s Armory, 14th and Bolivar, 
Cleveland, Ohio. This is the big winter 
meeting in this area and culminates an 
active season of shoulder to shoulder 
matches among the member clubs of the 
CCMA. 

Being encouraged by a very successful 
year, the directors decided to expand the 
program for this event. Consequently, 
Saturday and Sunday, March 28th and 
29th was reserved at Gray’s Armory and 
the regular range as well as the entire drill 
floor will be used for the different events, 
thus making thirty firing points available 
at all times. 

The schedule includes six individual 
events and two team matches. Competi- 
tors will be divided into three classes, A, 
B and C and a gold, silver and bronze 
medal will be awarded in each class. 

One sighting target will be furnished 
with each match, extras available at 10¢ 
each. N. R.A. rules to apply in all cases. 

Firing points for pistol shooting will be 
available and an attractive course for 
pistol shooters is being arranged. 
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KLEANBORE KLEANKOTE 
-22’s are made in short, long, 


long rifle—regular and “Hi- 


Speed,” solid and hollow-point 
bullets. Also C.B. caps and .22 
Extra Long with solid bullets. 
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TAKE A TIP FROM UNCLE SAM’S SMALL-BORE ENGLAND’S CHAMPION, 
CHAMPION, “TURK” SAMSOE! AMMUNI 


The consistent accuracy of PALMA 
MATCH helped put “Turk” Samsoe of 
Perth Amboy, N. J., on the top of the 
pile. He won the Eastern Small-Bore 
Championship at Camp Ritchie last year 
and the Critchfield Aggregate (National 
Small-Bore Championship) at Camp 
Perry. Samsoe is the sixth 


consecutive champion to use Remington, shooters 
PALMA MATCH! the impo 
= QU POND 


oust oF 


LAST BRADY, PA.—The Union Rifle Club won thirty-four out of thirty- WALLACE, IDAHO.—The Wallace Rifle Club writes: “We all [PITTSB 
ine shoulder-to-shoulder matches in 1935. They hold the 1935 Civilian think that VEEZ (PAL!:A MATCH) is by far the best small- | Associat 
Hub Gallery Championship, any sights, 50 ft., and placed third in the bore ammunition made.” . . . They won the N. R. A. Inter-Club [recently 
tivilian Club Outdoor Small-Bore Championship. PALMA MATCH is League Championship (outdoor-any-sight) in 1934 and again }position 
heir standard outdoor ammunition; KLEANBORE indoors. in 1935. Their 1935 score was 1999 x 2000! 





, KNOWS HIS 
nO! 


Championship 

In England, 

ing—and their 

PALMA 

arly clean up at 
“meetings.” 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—The South Hills Sportsman's 
Association Rifle Team, shooting KLEANBORE, 
recently scored (unofficial) 968 x 1000 in a four- 
position match with the Unity Sportsman’s Club— 
anew unofficial record, 38 points better than the old. 


NEW YORK, 
N. Y.—George S. 
Bergman recently 
shot 100 tens with 
PALMA MATCH 
—74 X’s—on the 
100 yard indoor 
range of the Roose- 
velt Rifle Club. 
Only six shots out 
of the entire hun- 
dred even touch 
the ten line! 


record oO ne 


“POSSIBLES AND 
IMPOSSIBLES” 


by 
FRANK KAHRS 


Had word from 

our old friend, 

T. F. Bridgland, 

President of the 

Florida State 

Rifle Associa- 

tion, and one of 

the go-getters in 

the Sunshine §& 

Rifle and Pistol 

Club, that there will be $500 real money 
added to the program for the St. Peters- 
burg shoot on March 5, 6, 7 and 8. This 
is all very encouraging and I find myself 
thinking about the salubrious climate in 
St. Petersburg, where they give away 
newspapers every day the sun doesn’t 
shine. Anyhow, it’s a fine place to shoot, 
and you snow birds of the North better 
head for Florida about March Ist if you 
want to start the small-bore season right. 


Guess Eric Johnson must be getting ready 
for the Florida matches or something, be- 
cause he won a 200-yard match, indoors, 
in New Haven the other day with a 198 
and, as he terms it, “a misplaced group 
of 3%”. He also won the 20-shot 100- 
yard match with 200 and 18 X’s. Eric 
did all of that with a 12-groove barrel he 
made for Len Miller and PALMA 
MATCH VEEZ. 


They may drop their “haitches” in merry 
England, but they don’t drop many points. 
PALMA shooters cleaned up over there, 
too. At Bisley: first eleven places for 
the Earl Roberts Cup; first nine places 
for the Grand Aggregate; first four 
places for the “News of the World” Cup, 
and soon. At St. Andrews they brought 
in the Earl Haig Cup, the Duke of West- 
minster Cup and the “Chas. R. E. Bell” 
Trophy; at Doncaster, the Grand Aggre- 
gate and Championship, and at Margate 
both the Open Championship and the 
Ladies’ Championship. 


If the 1936 season is anything like the 
1935 outdoor season we can expect some 
big things from the boys who take their 
cartridges out of red or green boxes. 
You can’t help noticing that one brand of 
ammunition managed to clean up just 
about everything that mattered. First 
the St. Petersburg affair, then the big 
Eastern Indoor Shoot, then the First 
Annual South Atlantic Small-Bore and 
Pistol Championships, and the National 
Capital Small-Bore Tournament, and a 
clean-up at Camp Ritchie, plus a sweep 
at Camp Perry. You can guess what 
ammunition I’m talking about. 


any~ years was 





...AND HERE ARE 
REMINGTON’S NEW 


"MASTER" 
RIFLES 


GAMEMASTER — Lichtning-fast slide action for the 
powerful .30 Rem., .32 Rem., and .35 Rem. calibers. 
Takedown, 


No. 141A Standard Grade, illustrated. 
hammerless, solid breech, 24” barrel, American wal- 
nut stock and fore-end, half pistol grip, shotgun 
style steel butt plate, semi-beavertail fore-end, 
step-adjustable Buckhorn rear sight, white 

metal bead front sight mounted on matted 

ramp; integral with barrel. Magazine 

holds 5 cartridges, which, with one 

in the chamber, gives six shots. 

Cross bolt safety. Weight 

about 7% pounds. 


walnut. 


ERE’S NEWS to thrill every 

true rifleman! Remington 
has produced a brand-new series 
of rifles, each one a “Master” in 
its class! For example, among 
the less expensive .22 target 
rifles the new leader is the 
‘“‘Targetmaster’’—a splendid 
rifle for training a youngster to 
be a real rifle shot. And at the 
other end of the line there’s the 
“Gamemaster,” a rugged, slide- 
action brute for big game that 
can smash six high powered bul- 
lets home in less time than it 
takes to read about it here. 


New PEEP SIGHT — Adjustable 
for windage and elevation. Sup- 
interchangeable 
discs with different sized aper- 
tures for hunting and target shoot- 


plied with two 
ing. 


SPEEDMASTER— 
A .22 autoloader—just 
pull the trigger for 


each shot. «No. 241A 
“Standard” Grade, ham- 
merless, take-down, solid 
breech; 24” round-tapered bar- 
Half-pistol grip and semi- 


le discs. 
fore-end of American changenbic discs 


Short only or .22 Long-Rifle cartridges 

only, “Hi-Speed” and regular. .22 Short 

magazine holds 15 cartridges. .22 Long- 

Rifle magazine holds 10 cartridges. Step ad- 

justable eperting rear, white-metal bead front 
ei 


sights. 


ht about 6 pounds. Also furnished 


with Lyman Expert #422 4-power telescope. 


master Sportmaster 


Rifles drilled or 


SPECIAL “TARGETMASTER” AND 
“SPORTMASTER” FEATURES 


sighting combinations. 


Words, and even pictures, can- 
not do justice to the ‘‘Master” 
rifles. They offer more than just 
top-grade materials. Reming- 
ton Master Craftsmen have put 
into them the accumulated skill 
of 120 years of fine rifle making. 
Each “Master” rifle is truly a 
masterpiece of the gunsmith’s 
art you should see the first 
chance you get! Remington 
Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


> ~ 
eg 


~ S@ 


New HOODED FRONT SIGHT— 
Supplied with four quickly inter- 
Since two discs 

: lied with th > 
Shotgun style checkered- aa. Ot abe ht different 
steel butt plate. Chambered for .22 


different 


New ENCASED BOLT HEAD— 
Locks the front end of the bolt 
under the frame in perfect align- 
ment with the chamber. Insures 


greatest accuracy and 
strength and safety. 


NEW LYMAN Wo. 422 Expert 4-power telescope with mi 
crometer click mounts, available with either the “Target 
‘Speedmaster"” at $10.50 
extra. Does not interfere with use of open or peep sights 


apped only when ordered with scope 


extreme 


e 

























First Niagara Indoor Meet 


HE first Annual Niagara Frontier 

Small-Bore Championships are over 
and the dream of many Western New 
York riflemen has become history. But to 
start at the beginning— 

Equipped with one of the best indoor 
ranges in the world, the 174th Infantry 
Armory range was ideal for conducting 
a series of matches. The range itself is 100 
yards long, has twelve firing points, each 
equipped with a buzzer connected with its 
corresponding target in the pit. This sys- 
tem facilitates the changing of targets 
with the minimum of delay and confusion. 
The target pits are entered from an alley 
way paralleling the range and are at all 
times accessible without interfering with 
the routine of a match. Back of the range 
is a large room equipped with an immense 
score board, registration and squadding 
tables. In the hall leading to the range and 
registration room were established facil- 
ities for checking wearing apparel, guns 
and accessories of competitors. 

Now this range and its facilities had 
never been fully used by civilian organi- 
zations but the members of the Buffalo 
Revolver and Rifle Club, having become 
awakened by the participation of some of 
its men as members of a civilian rifle 
team at the National Matches, were more 
than interested in showing Washington, 
D. C., and New York City that the Niagara 
Frontier had a force of riflemen, both in 
numbers and in ability to be considered at 
all times in all matters. 

With this in view, the writer obtained 
permission of Col. Ralph K. Robertson, 
commanding officer of the 174th Infantry, 
N. Y. N. G., and in charge of the 174th 
Armory, for the use of the range by the 
Buffalo Revolver and Rifle Club for a 
series of matches which were held on Jan- 
uary 25th and 26th. 

A large portion of the responsibility for 
the success of this event should go to 
C. M. “Chet” Bickers, Chairman of the 
Match Committee. He carried the load 
like the veteran rifleman he is and did the 
lion’s share of the work. He had able and 
intelligent support from Frank Dressel, 
Joseph “Doc” Denneen, Floyd Schrader 
and the writer, the members of the com- 
mittee, and also the willing cooperation 
of every active member of the club, nota- 
bly that of Frank Agge who served in 
several emergency jobs with remarkable 
efficiency. J. R. “Jack” Wark carried n 
as Statistical Officer. 

Among the many problems presented 
was the old one of “money vs. medals.” 
Medals won on the theory that a good 
shot could not win enough to make it 
profitable and that medals would encour- 
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age even the tyros to come in and try be- 
cause of the low entry fee. This fee was 
in fact too low because in spite of a rec- 
ord crowd we only just cleared expenses. 

A system was developed of utilizing the 
registration of a shooter. He was issued 
a large celluloid button with the letters 
“Niagara Rifle Championships 1936” with 
a large numeral in the center denoting his 
number. This number was his identifica- 
tion, permitting him to check his clothes, 
equipment and rifle in the checkroom and 
was stamped in large figures in the upper 
lefthand corner of every target he fired on. 

The committee was materially aided vy 
a long informative letter from Edward 
Smeeter of the Metropolitan League as to 
the running details and the N. R. A.’s 
new book on conducting matches. E. F. 
Mitchell of N. R. A. was also present to 
help check the targets and assist wherever 
he could. A mechanical system to permit 
the use of backing targets was finally 
worked out by “Chet” Bickers. 

Saturday, January 25th, 1936, was pre- 
ceded by a week of cold, stormy, inhos- 
pitable weather but the 25th was a little 
better. The committee had fears that the 
shoot would be a bust. However, before 
the matches started the committee was 
thankful for the stormy weather. In 
poured the crowds. We expected between 
60 and 75 shooters, but 30 odd towns and 
cities contributed to the mass of 127 rifle- 
men that registered. 

For the crowd the program was too am- 
bitious and two teams could not stay to 
fire in the team match. The Saturday 
firing, that of the Preliminary Match, 
Two-Man Team and The Five-Man Team 
and the National Guard Match did not 
terminate until 2 A. M. 

Frank Dressel carried off the honors in 
the Preliminary Match, 20 shots at 100 
yards, with a perfect score with 15 X’s. 
Milton Domras of Bowmansville, New 
York, headed the iron sight division with 
199. There were 90 entries in the match 
and several were turned away. 

In the Two-Man Team Match, M. Jen- 
sen of Cleveland, Ohio, R. E. Louden of 
Butler, Penna., went to work and cap- 
tured the two cups donated by Dr. Joseph 
Denneen, with a score of 399 — 27 X’s. 

The latter part of the evening was de- 
voted to the five-man team match. Brad- 
ford and Lockport had to leave early— 
they were returning home by train, so we 
spread their two teams across the range and 
let them go to it. When they were finished 
Bradford had 988 and went home feeling 
that they had the match tied up. The 
next teams were given a target each and 
told to go it. Lakeside was picked as a 





favorite and was expected to win by every- 
one present. However, the local boys went 
to work and the Buffalo Revolver and Rifle 
Club Number One Team won the match, 
hard pressed by the Buffalo Revolver and 
Rifle Club’s Second Team. The Number 
One Team dropped only four. points. The 
Second Team dropped only six points. For 
the ten men, all regular members of our 
little club, only 10 points were lost, or a 
point per man out of 2,000. 

In the big match—50 consecutive shots 
at 100 yards—things moved slowly but 
steadily and the ninety-odd shooters 
pounded steadily away all through the day 
until 5:30. 

In an early relay R. E. Louden turned 
in a 498 in spite of being a sick man; he 
had to be helped from the firing line. 
Just before noon Capt. Paul Shepherd 
turned in a 499. This surprised the local 
boys, as Paul had not fired in a rifle 
match in years and did no small-bore 
shooting except to sight in his rifle in 
preparation for the matches. Capt. Shep- 
herd is better known in these parts as a 
skeet shooter and as a revolver shot. But 
years ago he learned the small-bore game 
and hung up a couple of world records and 
just brought out his telescope and his 52 
to show the boys he could still stay with 
them. Shepherd’s score was high and con- 
tinued to be so until almost the last relay, 
when Arthur Blensinger of Rochester 
turned in the ideal, a perfect score of 
500 X 500. 

Harold W. Wreford of Toronto turned 
in a 497 to lead the iron sight division and 
won the Capt. James M. H. Wallace 
Memorial Trophy. Only C. Petrie of 
Lancaster, N. Y., divided the leader from 
his brother, who finished third. 

Floyd Schrader of Buffalo fired a beau- 
tiful ten X possible, the smallest group 
fired in the meet. It measured .78 inches. 
—Lynn D. WALLACE. 


IS THIS A RECORD? 


ORTY-NINE years ago Mr. Byron 

Lacy of Elmo, Arkansas, mailed his 
first subscription to the Rifleman—then 
known as the Rifle. During that year the 
name of the magazine was changed to 
Shooting & Fishing. Subsequently it be- 
came Arms and the Man and in recent 
years the same magazine began to appear 
as it does today under the name—THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 

During all those year Mr. Lacy, who is 
still active at 76, has never missed a single 
issue. Moreover, his subscription is now 
paid for the fiftieth year. Th‘s, we be- 
lieve, is a record that will stand undisputed, 
but if there are any “challenges” National 
Headquarters will gladly entertain them. 
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Burbank Club Closes Another 


Successful Year 


ORTY “nuts,” including some of the 

hardest boiled shots in California, 
foregathered January 23rd at the annual 
meeting of the Burbank Rifle and Re- 
volver Club at the house of the famous 
Mister Ned Cutting, closing the tenth year 
of the club’s history. 

In the middle of the ceremonies an ad- 
dress was read without warning to the 
famous One Man Band officer of the 
club, Irving Y. Johnson, expressing the 
appreciation of the club for his hard work, 
whereupon Mr. Johnson was presented 
with none other than a nickel-plated cap 
pistol which had once cost two bits at the 
five and dime, but was worth less as be- 
ing second hand. 

Before the gratified Mr. Johnson could 
compose a suitable reply, more varlets 
arrived, explaining that the pizzle was all 
a mistake and presenting to him, instead, 
one of those new super-accurate, heavy 
Winchester 54 Sniper rifles with a silver 
plate suitably engraved, let into the 
stock. 

Mr. Johnson had selected his own pres- 
ent, inasmuch as he had shot the rifle, sent 
out for test to a gun editor member of 
the club, and pronounced it the finest rifle 
he had ever fired; furthermore that he 
would trade his soul for that gun. Inves- 
tigation, however, proved that insurance 
men have no souls and the rifle was taken 
away from him at that time—to be laid 
aside and dolled up with a plate until the 
annual meeting. 

Officers elected for the next year: I. Y. 
Johnson, President, also Secretary and 
Treasurer; Capt. E. C. Crossman, First 
Vice President; William D. Murphy, Sec- 
ond Vice President; L. D. Mulford, once 


more Executive Officer; H. D. Emerson, 
Assistant Executive. 


NOTICE TO VETERANS 


World War veterans who have 
not yet filed an application for the 
cash payment of their bonus, as re- 
cently authorized by the Federal 
Congress, may secure the necessary 
blanks and any additional informa- 
tion they need from the National 
Rifle Association headquarters, Barr 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Your form should be filed early 
if your bonds are to be ready by 
July 1, the first day payment can 
be made. 


The club has the novel situation of one 
man holding down three offices, dating 
back to the removal of the Phelps family 
from our parts and an aching void in those 
offices. Mr. Johnson, pinch-hitting, did so 
well and worked so hard that the club de- 
cided to saddle all three jobs regularly on 
his broad shoulders and see how he liked 
it. He liked it so well that he now weighs 
147 instead of 139 pounds. 

The club decided to send up a set of 
teams to the state rifle shoot, complete 
with cook, coaches and chaperones, and 
to eliminate any more reversed long dis- 
tance calls at 2 A. M. from a lot of rifle 
shooting persons who had just been thrown 
out of the last place, Mr. Johnson decided 
to go along. 

With ranges from the 25-yard pistol, 
complete with shooting house, to the three- 
target thousand-yard distance, and in- 
cluding a 6-target 200, 4-target 300, a 600 
and a running deer, the club is the largest 
in Southern California—E. C. CrossMAN. 





THE BURBANK RIFLE AND REVOLVER CLUB COVERED FIRING POINTS 
PROTECT SHOOTERS FROM ALL ELEMENTS EXCEPT WIND—BUT THE 
WIND NEVER BLOWS IN CALIFORNIA(?) 


TEN-MAN CLUB TEAM TO ATTEND 
NATIONAL MATCHES 


14 N TO Camp Perry!” That’s the 
newly adopted slogan of the 
Quanah Rifle Club as it launches into the 
second year of its organization. This aim, 
which embraces a plan for sending a 10- 
member team to the famous annual shoot 
in Ohio this summer headlines an exten- 
sive and ambitious program for 1936 for 
Northwest Texas’ youngest rifle club—al- 
ready boasting a membership of 70. 

Leaders of the Quanah Club in its rapid 
rise to a place of high rank are President 
E. O. (Ed) Wykes and Secretary R. G. 
(Rudy) Warner. Both were re-elected at 
a recent meeting of the club. Both are 
crack shots. 

Although formed just a year ago, the 
Quanah Rifle Club has already established 
itself as one of the best scoring clubs in 
Northwest Texas. Plans are being drawn 
now for a new series of competitive 
matches with nearby rifle clubs. 

An indoor range has just been com- 
pleted, supplementing an outdoor range 
already constructed. Two practice sessions 
are held each week on both ranges. 

The Quanah Club, Charter No. 1871, 
is affiliated with the National Rifle Associ- 
ation of America, which Association was 
incorporated in 1871. 


PISTOL MATCH WILL FEATURE 
PHILADELPHIA SPORTS SHOW 


HILADELPHIA bank guards are go- 

ing to shoot it out with the Philadel- 
phia police. The affray will occur at the 
Philadelphia Sportsmen’s Show, to be held 
in the Philadelphia Commercial Museum 
building, March 9 to 14, and will be part 
of the program which includes a target 
shooting, trap and skeet shooting, rifle, 
pistol and shotgun contests. 

Philadelphia has many gun clubs de- 
voted to various forms of shooting. A 
number of them are exclusively for women 
and both men and women target shooters 
and gun sports devotees will take part in 
contests during the show. 

Every other form of sport, including 
archery, golf, tennis, skating, skiing, to- 
bogganing, game hunting, etc., will be on 
the program for the week. 

An unusual exhibition of live wild game 
is to be shown and also a display of game 
fish exhibited by national and_ state 
bureaus and private agencies. The show 
will sound a keynote of game preservation 
and conservation of wild life. 

The team of marksmen representing the 
Philadelphia bank guards will hold a 
match with a team of crack shots from the 
Philadelphia police force, selected by Su- 
perintendent of Police Malone. 
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Another Encouraging Report 


E HAVE just had, according to our 

President, the best year since the 
organization of the club. And yet we could 
scarcely have had a more gloomy outlook 
at the beginning of the year. As late as 
February the club numbered only eight 
members. We were in debt, the N. R. A. 
dues were past due. Our bond must be 
paid at once. The depression was upon us. 
We had lost our indoor range. Our .30- 
caliber 200-yard range was in such a state 
of disrepair as to be unsafe and unfit to 
use. We had no outdoor small-bore range. 
Gloom had settled over us. We expected 
to lose our Government equipment. What 
to do? 

First, we elected officers. Three new men 
were elected. Next came the matter of 
money. We must have funds to meet our 
immediate expenses. That would mean se- 
curing new members. But what had we to 
offer new members? Not much of any- 
thing at all. But an immediate campaign 
for new members was started. We could 
not charge much, for we hadn’t much to 
offer. We charged one dollar. By March 
our membership had grown to thirty-two. 
We had been able to meet our N. R. A. 
dues and to renew our bond. Our equip- 
ment was safe once more. We were still 
an N. R. A. club, and would receive an 
issue of supplies from the Government. 
This cheered us greatly. 

We soon found, however, that the mem- 
bership fee of one dollar per person was 
not sufficient to take care of our expenses, 
so an assessment of fifty cents was levied 
upon the members. 

But a rifle club exists to shoot, other- 
wise there is no excuse for its existence. 
We had no indoor range, and no prospects 
of any in the immediate future, so all 
thoughts of shooting indoors had to be 
banished. Still, we must make it possible 
for the members to shoot. Our .30-caliber 
range was unfit for use and so we turned 
our immediate attention to the construc- 
tion of an outdoor small-bore range. 

Although some did not think it possible, 
we constructed our range with twenty fir- 
ing points, ten at 50 yards, and ten at 100 
yards. This we dedicated on Decoration 
Day, May 30, 1935, by an individual shoot 
among our own members. We have re- 
ceived many commendations of praise for 
our range, and some have said that it is 
better than some that are supposed to 
have quite a reputation. We are very 
proud of our outdoor small-bore range, 
and hope to enlarge it in 1936 to accom- 
modate forty shooters at one time, i.e., 
twenty at 50 yards and twenty at 100 
yards. 

During the latter part of the Summer 
and through the Fall, we kept working on 
our 200-yard range, doing what we could 
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to get it ready for use before cold weather. 
We were only partially successful in this. 
What remained of the old butts were torn 
down and new ones constructed. These 
are not yet quite completed, but we hope 
to finish them in the Spring. We built 
new target frames of the double, revolv- 
ing type. Each one will hold two targets, 
and are so constructed that one can be 
pasted while the other is being shot on. 


FLORIDA DUAL SHOOT 
BEGINS MARCH FIFTH 


We are going to have weather— 
whether or not. That seems to be 
the general concensus during these 
abnormal winter months. But those 
fortunate small-bore and_ pistol 
shooters who will attend the annual 
Mid-Winter dual Shoot in Fiorida, 
beginning March 5 can forget about 
the weather, at least for a few days. 

The small-bore meet gets under 
way at sunny St. Petersburg on 
March 5, and will run through 
March 8. The same day (Sun- 
day, March 8) the 4-day handgun 
tournament opens at Tampa. Shoot- 
ers from a score of states are ex- 
pected to compete for the added 
money prizes as well as handsome 
trophies and medals. The N. R. A. 
staff will manage and conduct both 
the meets, and a cordial welcome 
is assured all who attend. 


In November of this year we secured 
the use of a building in the heart of 
Zelienople for use as an indoor rifle range. 
But it was December before we got our 
equipment installed and the range ready 
for use. We now have a nice, comfort- 
able, dry, and reasonably warm place 
where we can shoot throughout the Win- 
ter months. Our range is not large, but it 
is well-lighted and provides space for 
four shooters at one time. The distance 
is fifty feet. We dedicated our new range 
on December 19. 

During the past year the Secretary used 
every opportunity to tell the public about 
our club. Every news item that could be 
written up was put in the paper. It is 
hoped in this way to make our town rifle- 
club conscious and to create a greater in- 
terest in the noble sport of rifle shooting. 

We have not accomplished so much in 
the way of rifle shooting during the past 
year, but we have laid the groundwork for 
the year to come. We are out of debt. We 
have an indoor range, an outdoor small- 
bore range, and a_ .30-caliber 200-yard 
range almost completed. And so we look 
forward in 1936 to the greatest shooting 
in the history of our club.—ReEv. G. M. 
Witson, Secretary, Connoquenessing Val- 
ley Rod and Gun Club, Zelienople, Pa. 


MIAMI SHOWS THE WAY TO 
FEDERAL AGENTS 





ON THE MIAMI POLICE RANGE 


T WAS one of those windy, cloudy 

days with occasional showers that 
sometimes descend on the Police Pistol 
Range at Miami to ruin the sunshine ad- 
vertising campaign of the local Chamber 
of Commerce. If you have ever been on 
the Miami Police Range you know that 
it is about the nicest place to be on good 
days and the hardest place to shoot on 
windy days anywhere in the United 
States (except Camp Perry). 

Well it was that kind of a day that the 
Miami Police entertained a team from 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, De- 
partment of Justice. (Don’t call them 
“G” men to their face!) And it was a 
tough day in more ways than one. In the 
first place it was tough on the F. B. I. 
because the Miami Team hung up a total 
of 1070 X 1200 over the Camp Perry 
Police Course while the boys from the D. J. 
could not squeeze out more than 1052. In 
the second place it was tough on the Miami 
guardians of the law, because when E. L. 
Hamlin of Miami tied W. E. Walsh of 
the F. B. I. for individual high score with 
279 X 300 and they shot off the tie, 
Walsh acquired another 279 while Hamlin 
let the pressure get him and turned in 
266. 

So Miami won the team match and the 
F. B. I. took high individual honors back 
to Washington. 

In spite of the rain everyone had a fine 
time as they always do when they go to 
a shoot in Miami. Everyone of the City 
Fathers was on hand or had an official 
representative at the shoot; and taken by 
and large no one had anything to complain 
about unless it was the Chamber of Com- 
merce’s advertising man who couldn’t get 
any pictures of bathing beauties on the 
range in such weather. 

It is expected that both the Miami Po- 
lice and Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Pistol Teams will meet again in the annual 
Mid-Winter Pistol Tournament to be fired 
at Tampa over the four-day period, March 
8-11. Another federal team sure to be 
present in Tampa is the U. S. Border Pa- 
trol Contingent. 
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COMING EVENTS 





National Mid-winter Small Bore and Pistol 
Championship Tournament, conducted by N. R. A. 
in cooperation with the Florida State Rifle Association. 
Small Bore Matches at St. Petersburg, Florida, 
March 5, 6, 7 and 8, followed by the Pistol Tourna- 
ment at Tampa, Florida, March 8, 9, 10 and 11. For 
programs write N. R. A., Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Connecticut State Rifle and Revolver Associa- 
tien’s Seventh Annual Gallery Rifle Team Cham- 
pionship Match will be held on March 5, 6, 7 and 8. 
This is the feature team event of the gallery season. 
See announcement in this issue. 

The Fifth Annual Ohio Team Matches will be 
conducted by the Ohio Rifle and Pistol Association in 
the drill hall at Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio, on 
April 18 and 19. These matches include the League 
Champions Match for the Governor’s Trophy, the 
Ohio Team Championship for the National Guard 
Trophy, a club team match, a Reserve Officers Match, 
and the Fourth Annual Buckeye-Empire Match. For 
more information write Roy B. Foureman, Secretary, 
1374 Hollywood Place, Columbus, Ohio. 

Florida State Rifle Association .30 caliber matches 
will be held at Winter Haven, Florida, Saturday and 
Sunday, April 18 and 19. Program includes the Navy 
Match (20 shots at 200 yards standing), Sat. a. m.; 
Florida Wimbleton, (20 shots at 1000 yards), Sat. 
p. m.; Florida Individual Championship, (10 shots 
each at 200, 300 and 600 yards), Sunday, a. m.; and 
teams of five over the same course in the afternoon. 
For further information contact Harry E. Miller, 
Secy., Winter Haven Rifle Club, Winter Haven, 
Florida. 

Annual Texas Small Bore Match wil! be held at 
Austin, Texas, March 22nd. For details address L. L. 
Cline, 325 Cedar Street, San Antonio, Texas. 

The British Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs has 
announced an annual Club Team International Small 
Bore Rifle Postal Match for 1936. This match is 
open to any club in the world. It is fired at 50 
meters by teams of five (all scores to count). The 
entrance fee of two shillings (about fifty cents at cur- 
rent exchange) includes “match targets, practice tar- 
gets and postage.”” Clubs interested should send their 
entries directly to the Secretary, S.M.R.A., Codrington 
House, 23 Water Lane, Ludgate, London, EC. 4, 
England, to reach him not later than April 4. 

Minnesota Rifle and Revolver Association Annual 
Gallery Matches wi)! be held at the University of 
Minnesota Armory range in Minneapolis on Apri! 11th 
and 12th. For details address H. C. Nelson, Secy., 
2916 A2nd Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

First Annual Niagara Frontier Indoor Pistol and 
Revolver Championships wi!) be held at the range of 
its sponsor, the Buffalo Revolver & Rifle Club at 1140 
Main St., Buffalo, N. Y., on Saturday and Sunday, 
April 25th and 26th, 1936. Events will include single 
entry Individual Matches in Slow Fire, Time Fire, 
and Rapid Fire, in both .22 caliber and .38 caliber 
er larger, a Slow Fire Four-Man Team Match, a Slow 
Time and Rapid Match for four-man teams in both 
.22 caliber and .38 or larger, a Slow Fire .22 caliber 
ladies’ match, and a Slow Fire mixed doubles match. 
For additional information and program write the 
chairman of the committee, Wallace A. Beattie, 518 
Jackson Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Annual Amateur Rod and Gun Club Individual 
and Team SO Metre Shoot will be held May 3rd, 
1936, on the Plainfield (N. J.) Shooting Club range. 

Annusl Mid-West College and High School 
Tournament will be held at Kemper Military 
School, Boonville, Mo., March 13 and 14. 

Third Annual Cuyahoga Civilian Marksmen’s 
Association Shoot will be held at Gray’s Armory, 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 28 and 29. See announce- 
ment in this issue. For details, address Dr. E. J 
Witzel, Sec’y, 17138 Lorain Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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CLUB NOTES 


Capital City Rifle Club of Sacramento (Calif.) 
defeated Roberts Island Rifle Club on January 20th 
in a 30-shot, strictly offhand .30 caliber rifle match 
at 200 yards on the 10” A target. The scores were 
674 and 664. 

Harold Hadley, President Queen City R. and R. 
Club of Battle Creek, Mich., was a visitor at N. R. A. 
Headquarters some weeks ago. Friend Hadley tells us 
that the Queen City Club encourages its members to 
join N. R. A. by paying half the $3.00 dues for each 
new member the first year. 

Cody (Wyoming) Rifle and Pistol Club has started 
with a bang this year. F. L. Budd, Secretary of the 
Cody Club, says: “We now have a total of 37 mem- 
bers and prospects of more. Our trouble has always 
been the lack of a good indoor and outdoor range. 
We now have outdoor ranges of 50, 100 and 200 yards 
with the necessary target holders to shoot 4 to 6 men 
at atime. In the spring we are going to install target 
holders at 400, 600, 800 and 1000 yard ranges. The 
big spurt in our club happened when we acquired an 
indoor range of 25 feet by 90 feet right in the middle 
of the town. We now can shoot the rifle at 75 and 
50 feet and the revolver and pistol at 50 feet. We are 
now ready for any postal or shoulder to shoulder 
matches and will be glad to hear from other clubs.” 

At the Annual Meeting of the Alamogardo (N. 
Mex.) Rifle and Pistol Club the following were 
elected for the ensuing year: E. T. Stevens, Pres.; 
Ed. Harrington, Jr., Vice President; Earl Fetz, Secre- 
tary; M. D. Huddelston, Treas.; C. Woods, Executive 
Officer; and G. H. Grant, Publicity Director. 

At the Annual Meeting of the North Bay Rifle 
League of California, held at Crockett on January 
15th, the following officers were elected for the 1936 
term: A. C. Berg was named president, F. Dunning 
was re-elected to serve as secretary-treasurer, Ear] Van 
Dusen, Executive Officer. 

Summit County Rifle League standings at the end 
of the first half shows Zeppelin Rifle Club of Akron, 
Ohio, in first place with nine wins and no losses. 
The League is comprised of 10 club teams from the 
Akron (Q.) district and the schedule is arranged so 
that each team meets every club in the League twice. 

A Pistol Match between the Danbury (Conn.) 
Rifle Club, Inc., and the Norwalk (Conn.) Rod and 
Gun Club was held in the State Armory at Danbury 
January 15th. The teams consisted of eight men each, 
five high to count. Two targets were fired, 10 shots 
on each target, all slow fire at 20 yards, indoors. The 
scores: Danbury 787, Norwalk 739. 

A. V. Johnson, Secretary, Pocatello (Idaho) 
Athletic Club reports bright prospects for a very 
successful year. A new indoor range is being built 
and many new members, especially Associate Mem- 
bers, are joining the club. 

Sunrise Target Club of Huntington, Long Island, 
is one of Long Island’s fastest growing Rifle and 
Pistol Clubs. Reorganized in 1935, the club now has 
47 active members, a beautiful 100-yard outdoor range 
a 50-f{t. indoor range and club rooms located in Ger- 
lich’s Hotel at Huntington, L. I. Officers of the 
club are John Burkhart, Pres.; Niven Richardson, 
Vice Pres.; Wm. Gerlich, Secy.; Andrew Nill, Treas.; 
and Charles Acompora, Executive Officer. 


GUNS REPORTED STOLEN 

Taken from the residence of Lamont I. Ewalt, Sec- 
retary of Green Bay Rifle and Pistol Club at 217 
Allard Avenue, Green Bay, Wisconsin, sometime be- 
tween November 15, 1935 and January 5, 1936, one 
22 caliber Springfield No. 5494 and one 30-03 Spring- 
field No. 387592. ‘These rifles are U.S. property and 
any information leading to their recovery should be 
reported to Secertary Ewalt or the Director of Civil- 
jan Marksmanship, Navy Building, Washington, D.C. 

At La Jolla, California, on Sunday, January 26th 
a National Match Springfield S. A. Serial #£1342850 
Any information regarding location of this rifle should 
be reported to J. V. Johnson, Box 132, Santa Ana, Calif 


CHALLENGES 


Pine Bluffs (Wyoming) Rifle Club wishes Postal 
Matches in three positions, standing, sitting, and 
prone, 50 ft. Iron sights only. 10 shots for record 
in each position. Also 2-man and team matches, 10 
or more shooters, count 5 or 10 high. Scores or tar- 
gets to be exchanged. Write Ralph Shipp, Secy., Pine 
Bluffs, Wyoming. 

Sunrise Target Club of Huntington Station, Long 
Island, would like to hear from rifle clubs interested 
in holding Indoor Postal Matches at 50 ft., offhand 
and prone. Address William Gerlich, Jr., Secretary, 
Huntington Station, Long Island, New York. 

Chrysler Rifle and Pistol Club of Newcastle, Ind., 
would like to arrange rifle matches for the coming 
outdoor season with clubs within a 100-mile radius. 
We will be glad to come to your range and shoot any 
conditions, any range. For dates and arrangements 
write to J. H. Thomas, Secretary, 1104 Spring St., 
Newcastle, Indiana. 

Goodyear Zeppelin Girls Rifle Team, of Akron, 
O., wishes to challenge any ten-girl rifle team in the 
world to postal matches. Five high scores to count, 
matches to be fired on a 50-ft. indoor gallery, N. R. A. 
rules for three-position matches, prone, kneeling and 
offhand, any sights, ten shots in each position. Ad- 
dress acceptances to (Mrs.) Helen Hale, Secretary, 
257 The Brooklands, Akron, Ohio. 


NEW CLUBS CHARTERED 





Blue Goose Rifle Association, Mr. Paul Slitts, Sec- 
retary, Hastings, Pennsylvania. Fairmont Rifle Club, 
Mr. J. E. Patterson, Secretary, 707 E. Park Avenue, 
Fairmont, West Virginia. Roger Williams R. and R. 
Club, Mr. R. C. Shinn, Secretary, 75 Exchange Place, 
Providence, Rhode Island. Douglas Rifle and Pistol 
Club, Mr. C. O. Rice, Secretary, Douglas, Arizona. 
Secaucus Rifle and Pistol Club, Mr. Fred V. Glaeser, 
Secretary, 280 Born Street, Secaucus, New Jersey. 
Leyden Rifle Club, Mr. Henry A. Glabach, Secretary, 
Leyden, Massachusetts. American Legion Post No. 
164 Rifle Club, Mr. W. R. Moore, Secretary, Rule 
Lake, California. Bronx County Civilian R. and P. 
Club, Mr. Martin C. Herschaft, Secretary, 1475 Met- 
calf Avenue, New York, New York. Pulaski Rifle 
and Pistol Club, Mr. J. J. Duncan, Secretary, Pulaski, 
Virginia. Hammond Rifle and Pistol Club, Mr. Irvin 
Chayken, Secretary, 6348 Moraine Avenue, Hammond, 
Indiana. Port Byron Rifle Club, Mr. H. P. Dearlove, 
Secretary, Port Byron, New York. Citizens Rifle 
Club, Lt. J. H. Benko, Secretary, Portage, Pennsyl- 
vania. Kemper Insurance R. and P. Club, Mr. D. 
Hayes McLaughlin, Secretary, 1639 Estes Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Cissell-Saxon Post No. 41 Rifle 
Club, Mr. H. S. Giusta, Secretary, 745 Thayer Avenue, 
Silver Spring, Maryland. Railway Mail Rifle and 
Pistol Club, Mr. Henry L. Lober, Secretary, 853 
Johnson Parkway, St. Paul, Minnesota. “66” Rifle 
Club, Mr. C. D. Barber, Secretary, Whittenburg, 
Texas. Briggs Gun Club, Mr. James McKittrick, 
Secretary, 5799 Somerset Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 
Honolulu Post Rifle and Pistol Club, Mr. Roy C. 
Badger, Secretary, 1233 9th Avenue, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. Frank Courtney Post No. 22 A. L. Rifle 
Club, Mr. Alvin Adams, Secretary, Linten, Indiana. 
George L. Giles Post No. 87 R. & P. Club, Mr. 
Joseph L. Bush, Secretary, 6031 Indiana Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Western Cuyahoga Sportsman's 
Asen., Mr. W. E. Dulaney, Secretary, P. O. Box 251, 
No. Olmsted, Ohio. Suburban Rifle and Pistol Club, 
Mr. George J. Frederick, Secretary, 108-06 85th Ave., 
Richmond Hill, L, 1., New York. Arnegard Rifle 
Clab, Mr. L. A. McCelland, Secretary, Arnegard, 
North Dakota. Wayne County Rifle and Pistol Club, 
Mr. Andrew Martin, Jr., 5064 Ridgewood Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. Long Island Rifle and Pistol 
Asen., Mr. George F. Haderer, Secretary, 8919 89th 
St., Woodhaven, L. I., New York 

Ashburnham Sportsman Rifle Club, Mr. M. P 
Hubbell, Secretary, Proctor Street, Ashburnham, 
Massachusetts. Powells Valley Rifle and Pistol Club, 
Mr. A. H. Kinter, Secretary, 28 S. 18th Street, Camp 
Hill, Pennsylvania. Nerth Fork Gun Club, Mr. M 
¥. Fountain, Secretary, Paonia, Colorado Pruita 
Rifle and Pistol Club, Mr. Lee Warner, Secretary 
Pruita, Colorado Utiea Civilian Rifle Club, Mr 
Joseph Casco, Secretary, 738 South Street, Utica, New 
Vork Kingston Rifle and Pistol Club, Mr, J. A 
Comstock, Secretary, 15 Janet Street, Kingston, N. Y 
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Bulletin No. 1 Fired during December 


TYRO PRONE MATCH 50 FEET 
(31 Entries) 
Conditions: Forty shots, prone. Metallic sights. To 


the winner, a gold-filled medal; second, a silver medal; 
third to seventh, bronze medals. Percentage medals. 


Name and Address Score 
A. 2. Ber, Miewivn, WT: W.......2..-. ook ee 
2. Clayton Chittim, Turlock, Calif.......... 399 
3. John Brooks, Brooklyn, N. Y............. 398 
4. Jule Leiweke, St. Louis, Mo... > ‘ 398 
§. B. H. Yoomean, Pratt, Rams........... . 398 
6. J. Messengale, Le Grand, Calif... . ee 
7. Ray Conard, York, Nebr............ ioe 


Bulletin No. 2 Fired during December 


TYRO PRONE MATCH 75 FEET 
(14 Entries) 


Conditions: Forty shots, prone. Metallic sights. 
To the winner, a gold-filled medal; second, a silver 


medal; third to fifth, bronze medals. Percentage 
medals. 
Name and Address Score 
1. Jule Leiweke, St. Louis, Mo.............. 398 
2. Frederick Held, Bridgeport, Conn......... 394 
3. Theodore Amos, Newark, N. J............ 391 
4. Maurice Clark, Live Oak, Calif. . 389 
5. Roswell Frichette, Ridgefield Park, N. J.... 388 


Bulletin No. 3 Fired during December 


TYRO SITTING MATCH 50 FEET 
(7 Entries) 
Conditions: Forty shots, sitting. Metallic sights 


To the winner, a silver medal; second, a bronze medal. 
Percentage medals. 


Name and Address Score 
1. B. Yeoman, Pratt, Kans. : : 392 
2. J. Messengale, Le Grand, Calif... . 883 


Bulletin No. 4 Fired during December 


TYRO CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH 50 FEET 


(13 Entries) 


Conditions: ‘Three stages. First stage—10 shots 
prone, 10 sitting. Second stage—10 shots prone, 10 
kneeling. Third stage—10 shots prone, 10 standing. 
Free rifle standing position. Metallic sights. To the 
winner, a gold-filled medal; second, a silver medal; 
third to fifth, bronze medals. Percentage medals. 


Name and Address Score 
1. Jule Leiweke, St. Louis, Mo. 575 
2. Elias Papcun, Stratford, Conn. 559 
3. J. Messengale, Le Grand, Calif 559 
4. Maurice Clark, Live Oak, Calif, $57 
5. Fay Doolittle, Afton, N. Y. 554 


Bulletin No. 5 Fired during December 


TYRO CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH 75 FEET 
(5 Entries) 


Conditions; Same as above, except 75 ft. range and 
prizes as follows: To the winner, a silver medal; 


second, a bronze medal. Percentage medals 

Name and Address Score 
1. Jule Leiweke, St. Louis, Mo 567 
2. Earl Kramer, Philadelphia, Pa 551 


Bulletin No. 6 Fired during December 


INDIVIDUAL PRONE MATCH 50 FEET 
(55 Entries) 


Conditions: Forty shots, prone. Any sights. To 
the winner, a gold-filled medal; second, a silver medal; 
third to tenth, bronze medals. Percentage medals 


MARCH, 1936 


OFFICIAL BULLETINS—N. R. A. 


GALLERY MATCHES 





Name and Address Score 
1. Wes. Hansche, ‘Racine, Wis. ... 400-183 bulls 
2. Mark Gwilliam, Bloomfield, N. J... 400-110 bulls 
3. Harley DePew, Austin, Texas . 400- 59 bulls 
4. Wm. Hans, Jr., Scranton, Pa. 400- 49 bulls 
5. B. G. Chambers, Huntington Park, 


Calf... ; ; 400- 49 bulls 
6. Tom Hicks, Lonoke, Ark. ....... 400- 42 bulls 
7. Geo. Claus, Cleveland, Ohio 400- 16 bulls 
8. H. E. Potter, Downing, Mo. . 400- 13 bulls 
9. Harold Kent, Lawrence, Mass. 400- 13 bulls 
10. J. B. Williams, Cleveland, Ohio 400- 5 bulls 


Bulletin No. 7 Fired during December 


INDIVIDUAL PRONE MATCH 75 FEET 
(28 Entries) 


Conditions: Forty shots, prone. Any sights. To 
the winner a gold-filled medal; second, a silver medal; 
third to seventh, bronze medals. Percentage medals. 


Name and Address Score 
1. Harold Kent, Lawrence, Mass. 400-105 bulls 
2. C. H. Vincent, Utica, Mich. . 400-101 bulls 
3. Harold Mattison, Binghamton, 


hee .... 400- 20 bulls 
4. Mark Gwilliam, Bloomfield, N. J.. 400- 19 bulls 
5. John Barrett, Philadelphia, Penn... 399 
6. James Tilley, Arlington, N. J... 399 
7. R. G. Carl, Enid, Okla. 399 


Bulletin No. 8 Fired during December 


INDIVIDUAL SITTING MATCH 50 FEET 
(19 Entries) 
Conditions: Forty shots, sitting. Any sights. To 


the winner a gold-filled medal; second, a silver medal; 
third to fifth, bronze medals. Percentage medals. 


Name and Address Score 
1. Tom Hicks, Lonoke, Ark. 397 
2. Wm. Hans, Jr., Scranton, Penna. 397 
3. C. Futterer, Pittsburgh, Penna. 395 
4. Harold Mattison, Binghamton, N. Y. 395 
5. T. C. Waller, Newport, Wash 393 


Bulletin No. 9 Fired during December 


INDIVIDUAL SITTING MATCH 75 FEET 
(7 Entries) 
Conditions: Forty shots, sitting. Any sights. To 
the winner a silver medal; second, a bronze medal 


third, a bronze medal. Percentage medals 


Name and Address Score 
1. Wm, T. Bryan, Roslyn, Penna 395 
2. Lewis Bulgrin, Owen, Wis 395 
3. Hugh Gray, Wheeling, W. Va 395 


Bulletin No. 12 Fired during December 


25-FOOT BASEMENT PISTOL MATCH 
(19 Entries) 


Conditions; Forty shots, slow fire. Any .22 caliber 
pistol or revolver. To the winner a gold-filled medal 


second, a silver medal; third to fifth, bronze medals 


Name and Address Score 
1. Elliot Jones, Greenwich, Conn 389 
2. Wm. Shauger, Jr., Franklin, N. J 382 
3. Leo Allstot, Mason City, lowa 382 
4. H. Brubaker, Clarksburg, W. Va 371 
5. H. E. Potter, Downing, Mo 361 
Bulletin No. 10 Fired during December 


22 TYRO SLOW-FIRE PISTOL MATCH 50 FEET 


(16 Entries) 


Conditions: Forty shots, slow fire. Any .22 pistol 
or revolver. To the winner a gold-filled medal; second, 
a silver medal; third to fifth, bronze medals. Per- 
centage medals. 


Name and Address Score 
1. Ralph Derver, Aberdeen, Wash.. . . 350 
2. James Weeks, Bureau, Ill. 341 
3. W. S. Brophy, Yonkers, N. Y.. . 338 
4. Harold Kent, Lawrence, Mass. 334 
5. W. F. Creed, Three Rivers, Mich. 331 


Bulletin No. 11 Fired during December 


-22 TYRO SLOW-FIRE PISTOL MATCH 20 YARDS 
(14 Entries) 

Conditions: Forty shots, slow fire. Any .22 pistol 
or revolver. To the winner a gold-filled medal; second, 
a silver medal; third to fifth, bronze medals. Per- 
centage medals. 


Name and Address Score 
1. Kenneth Ohr, San Francisco, Calif. P 341 
2. Wallace Brietman, New York, N. Y. 341 
3. Jos. Plantamura, Lawrence, Mass. 338 
4. Harold Kent, Lawrence, Mass. 335 
5. Christos Vainas, Lynn, Mass. 324 


Corrected Bulletin No. 13 Fired during December 


SLOW-FIRE PISTOL MATCH 50 FEET 
(18 Entries) 

Conditions: Forty shots, slow fire. Any centér-fire 
pistol or revolver. To the winner a gold-filled medal; 
second, a silver medal; third to fifth, bronze medals. 
Percentage medals. 


Name and Address Score 
1. Leo Allstot, Mason City, lowa 371 
2. Wm. Shauger, Jr., Franklin, N. J. 370 
3. Hamilton Vreeland, Washington, D. C. 360 
4. Clarence Norris, Chicago, III. bi 360 
5. Robert Hinkson, Detroit, Mich. : 354 


Bulletin No. 14 Fired during December 


SLOW-FIRE PISTOL MATCH 20 YARDS 
(14 Entries) 
Conditions: Same as above except 20-yard range 
Name and Address Score 
Shauger, Jr., Franklin, N. J 37 
ton Vreeland, Washington, D. C 357 








3 Kent, Lawrence, Mass 343 
+ Coleman, Medford, Mass 340 
5 h Larsen, Chicago, Il! 337 
Bulletin No. 15 Fired during December 


TIMED-FIRE PISTOL MATCH 50 FEET 


7 Entries) 
Fou ot ired ia 
Any c ire pistol or revolver. To 
a silve ] or es e medal; 





Name and Address Score 

1. Wm. Shauger, Jr., Franklin, N. J 389 
2. Leo Allstot, Mason City, lowa 385 
Lloyd Praed Detroit, Mich 370 

b : No. 16 Fired during December 


TIMED-FIRE PISTOL MATCH 20 YARDS 
(5 Entries) 


Same as above except 20-yard range 
l To the winner a silver medal) 






Vame and Address Score 

t. Wm. Shauger, Jr., Franklin, N. J 339 
Albert J. E. Shay, Brooklyn, N. Y 309 
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Guns vs. Bandits 


Citizens Slay Bank Robber 


Branford, Fla., Jan. 31, (A.P.)—One man was 
killed, one was captured and at least one other 
escaped today when an attempt to rob the Branford 
State Bank here was frustrated by the shouts of the 
bank president and a volley of gunfire from hastily 
armed citizens. 

The captured man gave his name as Fred Phillips, 
but authorities refused to believe him, because that 
was the name of the bank president who sounded 
the alarm. The prisoner refused to identify the 
slain man or say how many robbers got away. 

Fred D. Phillips, the president, entered the bank 
before opening time and was confronted by two 
armed and masked men. They had gained entrance 
through a rear door. Mr. Phillips ran into the 
street and shouted an alarm. 

As the robbers fled through the rear door, seven 
or eight citizens gave chase, one killing one of the 
fugitives. The other immediately dropped his pistol 
and lifted both hands. 


Police “Sight In” on Targets, Then Open Fire 
On Bandits 


Los Angeles, Calif., (A.P.), Jan. 31.—Two men 
who held up a suburban bank within a block of a 
police pistol range were killed by the deadly fire of 
expert marksmen today, a third was captured and 
an officer was wounded in a wild gun battle. 

A girl reporter emerged as heroine of the affray, 
summoning eighteen members of the San Gabriel 
Valley pistol team who mowed down two the men 
as they fled from the Southern County Bank. 

The dead men were identified as Clarence H. 
Smith, forty-three years old, of Los Angeles, and 
E. C. Yates, forty-two, of Beverly Hills. Smith’s 
brother, Frank H. Smith, forty-four, of Glendale, 
was captured. 

Policeman Joseph Fritch was shot in the right 
hand, losing three fingers from the blast of a 
sawed-off shotgun. Officers later discovered three 
automatic pistols, two short-barreled pistols . and 
two automatic shotguns in possession of the trio. 


Storekeeper Slays Bandit 

San Jose, Jan. 7.—Samuel Cardinelli, 63-year- 
old storekeeper, last night snatched a revolver from 
a shelf and killed a bandit who had backed him into 
a back room of his shop at Saratoga avenue and 
Williams road. The bandit was identified from 
fingerprints as Victor Mariucci, 24.—(San Jose 
(Calif.), Tribune). 


Gangsters Using Machine Guns Despite Federal 
Curb 


The gangsters disregard for laws—even Federal 
Laws, is emphasized again by the following news- 
paper reports of underworld activities with machine 
guns, reprinted from recent issues of the Chicago 
Tribune. Machine guns were legislated out of ex- 
istence by the Federal Congress a year ago. The 
Tribune items follow: 

New York, Dec. 20.—(Special)——Five armed men, 
one of them carrying a submachine gun, held up the 
First Nationa] bank at Fort Lee, N. J., today and 
escaped with between $15,000 and $18,000. 

Columbiana, O., Dec. 26.—-(Special.)——Blasts of 
lead from a machine gun and a riot gun endangered 
the lives of Columbiana residents today when four 
bandits covered their escape with a volley of bul- 
lets after robbing the Union Banking company of 
loot, estimated at $3,000. 

While the robbery was in progress, Tracy Tidd, 
proprietor of a store across the street from the 
bank, blazed away at the gang’s lookout with a riot 
gun from his second story window. 

The lookout turned a machine gun on the window. 
Tidd said about 40 bullets pierced the glass. A 
moment later the bandits leaped into their machine, 
fired a final burst from their gun, and fied. Some 
observers said a woman was in the automobile. 
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Walter Liggett, crusading editor of the Midwest 
American, a weekly newspaper, was assassinated by 
machine gunners in the presence of his wife and 
small daughter in Minneapolis on Dec. 9. Isador 
(Kid Cann) Blumenfeld was indicted for the murder. 


Suicide Uses Lead Pipe Gun with Mouse Trap 
Trigger 

Philadelphia, (A.P.), Jan. 19.—Michael Wolk, 
machinist, is in serious condition tonight from a 
bullet wound in the head which police said was 
self-inflicted with a “‘pistol’’ improvised from a piece 
of lead pipe with a mouse trap as the “trigger.” 

They said Wolk drilled a hole in a small piece 
of wood, inserted the piece of pipe in it and on the 
other side nailed the mouse trap. 

Then he placed a cartridge in the pipe, according 
to police, set the trap, and held the contraption to 
his head. In releasing the trap the steel part that 
catches a mouse struck the cartridge, discharging it. 

Members of his family were quoted as saying that 
he was worried by unemployment. 


Dentist Doesn’t Like Bandits 
“You can have all my money, but don’t harm 


me,”’ said Dr. Emil Miller, Chicago dentist, as 
he was ordered to hand over his money by two 
local gunmen. 

Then he reached in his pocket as if to surrender 
his wallet, but, instead of a wallet, his hand 
came out with a .38 caliber pistol. He fired once 
and one of the bandits named Frietag went down, 
wounded in the stomach. 

Then up stepped Frietag’s companion, Howard 
Calkins, 21, of 2118 N. Kilbourn Ave. Dr. 
Miller let him have it. The bullet caught Calkins 
in the back. 

The two astonished bandits ran down the street, 
dodging bullets until Dr. Miller’s pistol was emp- 
tied. They managed to reach the automobile in 
which a companion was waiting. 

A few hours later they were arrested in the 
office of Dr. Henry G. Lescher at 4158 Armitage 
Ave. Cragin police then arrested the driver of 
the car, John Andody, 22, who confessed the gang 
had committed about fifteen robberies of merchan- 
dise and liquor trucks in the past month. 

Dr. Miller identified the two wounded men at 
the Bridewell. He told them he was sorry he had 
to shoot, but... 

“I got mad and couldn’t help it. I really don’t 
like bandits at all, and I dan’t like the idea of 
giving away money to strange men just because 
they point a gun at me. 

“You might tell your bandit friends that it is 
useless to hold me up, because I haven’t much 
money and I wouldn’t give a dime of it away to 
any robbers.’-—Chicago (Ill.) Tribune. 


Laws and the Criminal 


“The criminal cannot be disarmed until his is 
taken, no matter how many restrictive laws are 
passed.’”’—Helena (Mont.) Independent. 


Recently Proposed Firearms Legislation 
Kentucky 

House Bill No. 17, introduced by Mr. C. Scheben 
and referred to Statutes No. 1 Committee, repeals 
the present concealed weapon law and makes it 
illegal for amyone to carry any kind of a con- 
cealed weapon under any conditions. No permit 
system is provided. The bill is inadequate, incom- 
plete and wholly unsatisfactory to sportsmen and 
other honest citizens. 


Senate Bill No. 118, introduced by Mr. Ervine 
Turner and referred to the Statutes No. 1 Commit- 
tee, would require the registration of all pistols 


with the County Clerk. The exorbitant fee of $5.00 
would be charged for this registration which would 
serve as a concealed weapon permit. This bill 
would be too drastic even as a concealed weapon 
bill and it is decidedly more objectionable since it 
provides such a large fee for the registration of all 
hand guns. 


House Bill No. 375 (or 475) introduced by Mr. 
Wylie would ‘‘amend the statutes regulating the 
use and sale of firearms.’’ Complete details are 
not yet available. 

Note.—A model firearms bill, based on the Uni- 
form Firearms Act but in some respects superior to 
that measure has been prepared and is ready for 
introduction at this session of the legislature. This 
bill meets with the full approval of the headquarters 
of the National Rifle Association and is worthy of 
the backing of all members in Kentucky. 


New York 


Assembly Bill No. 859, introduced February 4 
by Mr. Breitbart, referred to Committee on Codes, 
provides that pistol permits must be issued to mer- 
chants, storekeepers and bank messengers ‘provided 
no other good cause exists for the denial of such 
application.” It is difficult to see where anything 
could be gained or lost by this amendment—no 
objection. 


N. Y. LEGISLATURE CONSIDERING 
NUMEROUS FIREARMS BILLS 


HEN the New York legislators re- 

turned to Albany on January 2, 
Governor Lehman greeted them with a 
60-point program for a “War on Crime” 
and requested them to enact legislation 
to carry out this program as soon as pos- 
sible. As a result the past few weeks have 
seen the introduction of several hundred 
bills which are supposed to bear some re- 
lation to New York’s crime program. 

Since three of the points on the Gov- 
ernor’s program called for amendments to 
the Sullivan Law it was only natural that 
a great many firearms measures would be 
introduced—there are now 17 such bills 
before the legislature. 

The public hearing on all this proposed 
“crime” legislation was held before the 
Committee on Codes at Albany on Jan- 
uary 28. The National Rifle Association 
was represented at that meeting by its 
president, Mr. Karl T. Frederick, who 
had made a close study of all the firearms 
measures under consideration. He pointed 
out that many of them would do the man- 
in-the-street, as well as the pistol shooter, 
more harm than good, while others were 
not seriously harmful to the well being of 
the average citizen. His comments for 
the N. R. A. as a unit now need to be em- 
phasized by a flood of protests from in- 
dividual members. 

A summary of all firearms measures be- 
fore the New York legislature has been 
mailed to all members in the state of New 
York with the suggestion that all the meas- 
ures be studied and opinions registered 
with legislators in Albany. 
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GAS-CHECK BULLETS 
66 L. Z.” wants to know “what is a 


e gas-check bullet?” A gas-check 
bullet is a lead-alloy bullet which has a 
little copper cup at the base. The func- 
tion of this copper cup is to prevent the 
hot powder gases from melting the base 
of the bullet and destroying its accuracy. 

By employing these gas checks it is 
possible to use a larger powder charge 
and secure higher velocities with lead- 
alloy bullets. 

“C. L. Z.” also inquires as to the mean- 
ing of the term 


“S, P.”” BULLET 
An “S. P.” bullet is simply a soft-point 
bullet, that is, a metal-jacketed bullet with 
the lead core exposed at the nose so as 
to secure quicker expansion on game. 


SHOOTING GLASSES 


Menai now and then newcomers to 
‘the shooting game seem to be worried 
about wearing glasses while they are shoot- 
ing. They seem to have a feeling that if 
anything should “let go” in the action they 
might lose an eye by having pieces of glass 
driven into it. As a matter of fact, the 
best safety insurance in the world is to 
wear glasses while shooting. If you do 
not need glasses to correct your vision, get 
yourself a pair of high-grade sun glasses. 
Most of the damage to eyes incurred while 
shooting comes from small pieces of brass 
or copper which are driven from the rear, 
and from the backward escape of gas out 
of the action. Many a man has been 
saved a big doctor’s bill and perhaps the 
sight of his eye because his shooting 
glasses deflected the gas or stopped the 
tiny particles of copper or brass. You 
may put it down as a safe bet that any 
piece of metal which goes to the rear 
fast enough to shatter a shooting glass 
and drive it into the eye will be going 
fast enough to do damage, whether or 
not shooting glasses are worn. On the 
other hand, such things as escaping gas 
will be deflected by the shooting glass, and 
your eye will be saved. As a matter of 
fact, it is very, very rarely that a bolt 
blows out or any piece of metal, large 
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enough to break a shooting glass and drive 
the lens into your eye or cheek, comes to 
the rear. 

Don’t worry about wearing glasses when 
you shoot. It is much better to wear 
them. 

WHAT IS A “POSSIBLE”? 


ve B.” wants to know how the term 

p 5 “possible” originated when refer- 
ence is made to a perfect score. J. B. 
is himself a little confused on his tech- 
nical terms. The term “possible score” 
originated quite naturally from the phrase 
“highest possible score.” In other 
words, this refers to a point score. On 
military targets the highest possible value 
for any one shot is 5. The possible score 
for a 10-shot match is therefore 50. On 
the other hand, a possiblascore for a 20- 
shot match will be 100. On small-bore 
targets and pistol targets, on the other 
hand, the highest possible value for one 
shot is 10. A 10-shot possible score 
would accordingly be worth 100 points, 
while a 20-shot possible would be worth 
200 points. 

Now here is where the possibility of 
confusion comes in: Some military targets 
have an inner circle within the bullseye. 
This is known as the V-ring. The point 
value of hits within the V-ring is 5, just 
the same as it is for the rest of the bulls- 
eye, but in scoring the scorer puts down 
the Roman numeral V for hits within this 
inner circle, while he puts down the 
Arabic numeral 5 for hits in the rest of the 
bullseye. Now we will have a “possible” 
score as long as all the shots are inside 
the bullseye. Some of them will be 5’s 
and some of them V’s. However, in order 
to have a perfect score all the shots must 
be in the V-ring. A 10-shot “possible” 
might include ten 5’s, or five 5’s and five 
V’s, or anything in between, but the point 
value of the score would be 50. A per- 
fect 10-shot score, on the other hand, 
would consist of ten V’s—though the 
point value of the score would still be 50. 
Obviously, the man who has kept most 
of his shots inside of this inner circle is 
a better shot than the man who has let 
some of his shots stray out into the larger 





portion of the bullseye. For this reason, 
anyone who is so fortunate as to register 
a perfect score of ten V’s would be de- 
clared the victor over a man who had 
merely registered a possible score, even 
though the point value would be 50 in 
both cases. 

So, “J. B.,” don’t confuse your possible 
scores and perfect scores. Every perfect 
score is a possible score, but not every 
possible is a perfect score. 


ROCK PILES AND OTHER 
BACKSTOPS 

NE of the boys writes that he and 

some of his friends “have found a 

spot with a rock pile for a backstop,” 

and have built a little range with firing 

points at 100, 200, and 300 yards. Now, 

there are few things which can be used for 

a backstop that are Jess desirable than a 
rock pile. 

One of the primary safety rules in 
handling a rifle or pistol is “never shoot 
at a flat, hard surface, because the bullet 
is certain to ricochet.” A rock pile pro- 
vides so many “flat, hard surfaces” set at 
different angles that ricochets in all direc- 
tions are a dead certainty, and sooner or 
later some of the natives are going to 
show up with the Sheriff to collect for a 
broken window, a dead cow, or some more 
serious damage caused by a bullet which 
has soared off a quarter of a mile or more 
in some unexpected direction from that 
rock-pile “backstop.” 

Stone walls and brick walls should be 
similarly avoided. Not only will they 
cause ricochets, but it is amazing how 
quickly a few high-powered bullets will 
punch their way clear through a brick 
wall. We have seen an eight-inch brick 
wall cut completely through in three 
months’ shooting by merely the tiny bits 
of lead which splatter to the sides when 
a .38 Special bullet strikes a steel plate 
set at a forty-degree angle for backstop 
purposes. 

The best backstop is always dry sand; 
next to that, any kind of dry earth such as 
a hillside from which the rocks have been 
removed and a vertical cut made directly 
in the rear of the target. A cut bank along 
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a stream forms a fine backstop. A marsh 
well grown up with vines and underbrush 
also makes a good backstop provided it is 
thick enough so that casual hunters can- 
not possibly work their way around behind 
the targets and into the line of fire. 


Tacking a target on a live tree is bad 
business. At short ranges .22-caliber bul- 
lets will frequently bounce straight back 
to the firing line with sufficient force to 
injure the shooter or spectators. Many 
others will ricochet off in various direc- 
tions. Bullets from higher-powered rifles 
will also ricochet, or will tear their way 
through the live tree, going on out on the 
other side and probably opening a chan- 
nel for the future decay of a valuable oak, 
maple, or whatever you may be shoot- 
ing at. 

At this time of the year it is well to 
remember that frozen ground is hard 
enough and elastic enough to have tre- 
mendous_trouble-making _ possibilities 
from the standpoint of ricochets. A bul- 
let which will bury itself quickly in the 
furrows of a freshly-plowed field in the 
spring will ricochet for an indeterminable 
distance across the top of frozen furrows 
in that same field in the winter time. 
Shooting across frozen rivers or lakes is 
even more dangerous unless you are abso- 
lutely certain that there is no possibility 
of hitting any person or anything for at 
least a mile in the direction in which you 
are shooting. Even in the summer time 
firing across rivers or small lakes invites 
trouble from bullets bouncing off the top 
of the water and striking on the opposite 
shore. 


LOOK OUT FOR FIRE! 


LETTER from a club which had 

better be nameless reminds the 
Old Coach of a situation which may de- 
velop on any range that is used to a con- 
siderable extent by either an individual 
or club. Occurrences of the kind men- 
tioned in this letter are not at all rare. 
The danger of a fire can of course be 
completely eliminated by proper protec- 
tion. 

The letter is as follows: 


“We have, as you know, our indoor 
range in an attic. After most of the boys 
had gone one evening, three or four of the 
officers decided to shoot a friendly pistol 
match. If I remember correctly, only three 
or four shots had been fired when suddenly 
in front of the firing partition the floor 
seemed to be a mass of flame. Fortu- 
nately, fire extinguishers are always handy 
in our range and they soon extinguished 
the blaze without calling outside help. As 
in most attics, the floor boards were not 
matched and cracks were numerous. In- 
vestigation showed heaps of unburned pow- 
der grains had sifted into these cracks and 
into the space between the floor and ceiling 
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of the room beneath. Now, we have not 
done sufficient pistol or revolver shooting 
to cause such a deposit of powder grains 
as we found, so we feel that even the 
barrels of the Springfield, Model 52 and 
other 24-inch rifles do not provide sufficient 
length to completely burn the powder 
charge. 

“T have never seen anything of this nature 
in print, and if any other range has sim- 
ilar conditions of flooring, I believe it 
would be good to mention it. Careful ex- 
amination of the floor showed the powder 
extended six to eight feet beyond the 
firing point.” 


Handguns are, of course, the worst of- 
fenders in this matter of throwing out 
unburned powder grains from four to 
eight feet in advance of the firing line, but 
with a great deal of rifle firing taking 
place, a similar deposit of unburned pow- 
der can be expected. The answer to the 
problem is, of course, to cover any 
wooden floor with galvanized metal 
sheets or sheets of asbestos or other fire- 
proof roofing or building material, for a 
distance of eight to ten feet in advance 
of the firing line. Butt joints should be 
sealed with strips to cover them or with 
furnace cement, and the space in ad- 
vance of the firing line as well as that 
behind the firing line should be swept up 
after each night’s shooting. 


KEYHOLING 


NE readef wishes to know what is 
meant by the term “keyholing” as 
applied to a bullet. This is quite easily 
explained. A bullet “keyholes” when, in- 
stead of flying point-on to the target, it 
turns over in its flight and strikes the 
target side-on. This cuts an oblong-shaped 
hole in the paper not unlike a keyhole, and 
from this the term “keyholing” originated. 
A poorly-designed bullet may tend to 
keyhole because of its inherent lack of bal- 
ance, and instability; however, the usual 
cause of keyholing is an insufficient rate of 
spinning, or revolutions per second, im- 
parted to the bullet by the rifling in the 
gun barrel. This latter may be the result 
of several different conditions. In the 
first place, a rifle or pistol barrel that is 
badly rusted, worn, or leaded will keyhole 
its bullets because the rifling is not able to 
grip the bullet tightly and force it to turn 
at the proper rate: the bullet more or less 
slides across the tops of the lands of the 
rifling, and while perhaps acquiring some 
rotation, does not spin fast enough to re- 
main point-on in flight from the gun to 
the target. It is the same gyroscopic prin- 
ciple that we have in a spinning top: when 
the top is spinning fast it is very steady, 
but when it slows down it begins to wob- 
ble. The same with a bullet. 
The rate of spin necessary to keep a 
bullet point-on in flight depends largely 


upon the bullet. It requires a faster spin 
to keep a poorly-designed, poorly-bal- 
anced bullet point-on than it does a bul- 


let that is well balanced. Also, other 
things equal, a long bullet requires a 
faster spin than a short bullet; hence, cer- 
tain rifle barrels handle some bullets well, 
but keyhole others, the twist of rifling be- 
ing too slow for the longer bullets. Per- 
sons loading their own ammunition often 
run into this trouble when using long bul- 
lets at low velocities. Where pressures are 
below normal, increasing the velocity of 
the bullet-—and therefore the rate of spin 
—is often the solution, though where pres- 
sures are already up the only way out is 
to use a shorter bullet. Rifle barrels are 
cut with rates of twist suitable for the 
standard commercial ammunition for 
which the rifles are built. 


MORE ABOUT STEEL-JACKETED 
BULLETS 


T. COL. LANGHORNE D. LEWIS, of 
the Ordnance Reserve, has called the 
attention of The Old Coach to the state- 
ment in the second column on page 47 of 
the January issue to the effect that steel- 
jacketed bullets have been made only ex- 
perimentally. Says Colonel Lewis: “from 
1894 to 1900, inclusive, the United States 
made approximately 90,000,000 and pur- 
chased 39,000,000 caliber .30 nickel-plated 
steel-jacketed bullets.” Few people in the 
country know their ordnance better than 
Colonel Lewis, and his statement is, of 
course, correct. 

The point that The Old Coach wanted 
to make clear was that the popular, con- 
ception of steel-jacketed bullets as applied 
to all metal-cased bulléts is incorrect. The 
bullets to which Colonel Lewis refers were 
for the Krag cartridge and followed some- 
what the practice which had been adopted 
in Europe for the manufacture of the then 
new metal-jacketed high-power bullets 
which were taking the place of the old lead- 
alloy bullets previously used in the older 
type military arms. In Europe large quan- 
tities of bullet-jacket material are still 
made by welding a sheet of either cupro- 
nickel op gilding metal on a thin sheet of 
steel, and rolling out the laminated sheet 
until it is thin enough to be used for bullet 
jackets. 

In the case of the Krag bullets to which 
Colonel Lewis refers, the nickel was plated 
onto the steel instead of being welded. In 
both cases the part of the jacket which 
takes the friction of the rifling is nickel, 
cupro-nickel, or gilding metal. In this 
country the use of even a thin steel back- 
ing in the bullet jacket was discontinued 
many years ago. 

These comments of course apply to ordi- 
nary military or hunting ammunition, and 
not to sugh specialized ammunition as the 
armor-piercing types. 
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Latest Dope on the .220 Swift 


DON’T know much about the .220 

Swift, and therefore I am as keenly 
interested in such Super-.22 loads and 
as curious about this fascinating caliber 
as are other N. R. A. members. No one 
knows a great deal about it. Perhaps the 
best posted man in the country on all 
phases of the .220 Swift is J. B. Sweany, 
a brilliant chap who is all in one, rancher, 
mechanic, ballistician and studious gun- 
smith, out in Winters, California. 

I place Sweany on top, because he not 
only played an important part in develop- 
ing the .220 Swift cartridge and bore as 
finally accepted, but he has improved on 
it. Also he is so versatile as to completely 
encompass with his activities every phase 
of the job, which is unusual, any one man 
usually specializing in a single part of such 
comprehensive work. He makes the bul- 
let, the case, the tools for assembling all 
the components, the cartridge, the cham- 
bering reamers, the chamber, adjusts the 
action and assembles all the components 
into a finished rifle complete with all ac- 
cessories, including loading-set and am- 
munition. And then he tests the outfit on 
his range and accurately analyzes results. 
Furthermore he is an indefatigable experi- 
menter in developing improved loads and 
better ballistics. 

Jack Sweany built from fifteen to 
twenty odd Super-.22-caliber outfits com- 
plete, including case formers, cartridges, 
chambering reamers, chambers, loading 
sets and rifles in as many different cal- 
ibers. Although, among these, he had one 
or two special cartridges which appar- 
ently were better than the factory load 
he was wise enough to standardize on the 
.220 Swift when it was adopted by Win- 
chester. He then worked on improving 
mechanical features of the rifles and the 
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chambers and developed superior loads 
for the .220-Swift cartridge, concentrating 
on the bullets. 


“Making Medicine” 

In all this he was aided, abetted and 
guided by Captain G. L. Wotkyns, father 
of the modern .22 Hornet and .220 Swift, 
who must necessarily share the credit 
with Sweany. Wotkyns was the inspira- 
tional force which kept Sweany going and 
well piloted in definite channels until prac- 
tical results were achieved. Wotkyns’ 
ideas and suggestions were worked out and 
developed by Sweany under Wotkyns’ 
guidance. 

One was a complement to the other, 
both equally necessary to success. Wot- 
kyns early realized the need for improved 
bullets in the new realm of Super-.22 bal- 
listics and Sweany carried out that idea 
by devising equipment and making those 
improved W. & S. .22-caliber bullets. 
Wotkyns and Sweany then realized new 
recording methods must be developed to 
meet the requirements of ultra-velocities 
and long-range registering to prove the 
superiority of their new bullets. 


“A New Ballistics Baby” 


The accuracy was easily proved and 
so was the relatively small gravity drop 
of their new bullets over long ranges. 
Sustained energy was indicated very 
graphically by penetration tests at 300, 
400, 500 and 600 yards. But there was 
no way available for accurately measuring 
remaining velocities at long range and 
therefore they had only conviction with 
no definite proof. Here Sweany exer- 
cised his ingenuity and displayed his bril- 
liance by adopting for his problem a means 


already developed for research in other 
fields. A time-recording system devel- 
oped at great cost in the interests of re- 
search in California was utilized by 
Sweany for definitely proving the superior 
form of the Wotkyn’s and Sweany bullets 
in the .220-Swift rifle. The two impor- 
tant characteristics of these bullets are 
superior form and superior density for 
attaining superior ballistic efficiency. Now 
it can be positively stated the W. & S. 
56-grain bullet with an 8.5-caliber head 
has a remaining velocity of 2700 f.-s. at 
300 yards from the muzzle! So I am told, 
but it is a marvelous thing almost beyond 
belief. 

The special apparatus was set up in less 
than a half-hour with recording stations 
at every 200 feet from the muzzle to 1000 
feet. This was on a Sunday, January 19th, 
1936. Sweany did the shooting. Nothing 
had to be hit by the bullets. He merely 
sent his bullets past the recording stations. 
In two minutes he had his muzzle velocity 
and his remaining velocity at each station. 

The muzzle readings were 4000, 4000 
and 4200 feet per second. The readings 
at 1000 feet (333% yards) were 2660, 
2700 and 2750 feet per second. No at- 
tempt was made in this preliminary or 
initial test to refine adjustments for re- 
cordings within an accuracy-range of 40 
f.-s., which correction was left for further 
tests. This has been done subsequently 
(no doubt) because this apparatus is said 
to be capable of producing recordings with 
an accuracy of within 5 f.-s. up to 2000 
feet (nearly 667 yards). Sweany aptly 
calls it “The Birth of a New Ballistic 
Baby,” because apparently this system 
bids fair to revolutionize the recording of 
interior and exterior ballistics of bullets, 
shot and other projectiles. 
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Astounding Velocities 


Now let us look at those results again. 
That roughly proven remaining velocity 
of the little S-form, .22-caliber, 56-grain 
bullet at 330 yards equals the computed 
remaining velocity of the S-form, .244- 
Halger, 87-grain bullet and of the S-form, 
.280-Halger, 180-grain bullet at the same 
range. All three of them are 500 f.-s. 
ahead of the very best S-form, .30-’06- 
caliber, 173-grain bullet and load (2760 
f.-s. M. V.). The .220 Swift must be 
given the credit, however, as a standard 
low-price rifle and load when compared 
with the highly specialized bullet and bore 
of the Halger, which in rifle or load costs 
ten times as much as the .220 Swift rifle 
and load. The charge used behind the 
W. & S. 56-grain bullet was 38 grains 
weight I. M. R. powder No. 4064. Those 
astounding ballistics, as recorded, were 
obtained in the .220 Swift at normal safe 
pressures. 

The adoption of the new time-recording 
system by Wotkyns and Sweany assures 
further advances and developments of 
the W. & S. S-form bullets in .22-caliber 
and very probably in .257-caliber and 
.270-caliber as well. I. M. R. powder No. 
4064 seems nearly perfectly adapted to 
the .220-Swift cartridge, but there is 
plenty opportunity for improvement in the 
factory bullets. H. A. Donaldson has 
demonstrated there is also room for im- 
provement in the shape of the case. 


“The Four Horsemen” 


An interesting thing to me is the con- 
nection or association of the four leading 
lights in the development of Super-.22 
loads. These four shooters are Sweany, 
Wotkyns, Donaldson and J. Bushnell 
Smith. While the .22 Hornet was being 
developed Smith and Sweany were closely 
associated and worked together on it in 
California. When Smith came East to 
start his now well-established handloading 
business of “Smith’s Custom Loads,” he 
became closely associated with H. A. 
Donaldson. Both were much interested in 
the Super-.22 and worked together on its 
development, Smith using the .30-’06 case 
and Donaldson the .30-40 Krag case. 

Smith and Donaldson agreed on the 
matter of a modified or long body and 
shoulder taper to keep down pressures 
and both were successful, each with his 
own chosen case. It happened that 
Sweany hit upon the same thing at the 
same time that Smith did, but Sweany 
dropped the less-abrupt taper, because 
that shape deflected the powder gases 
directly against the sides of the rifle- 
throat and thus caused maximum erosion 
at the most vulnerable portion of the bore. 


Use Graphite Wads 
Both Smith and Donaldson circum- 
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vented this inevitable effect of the body 
taper and modified shoulder-bevel by using 
graphite wads behind the bullet in their 
handloads. According to Donaldson this 
is “an old Spanish custom” among grad- 
uate experimenters employed to eliminate 
erosion and metallic fouling in small-bore 
handloads of the high-intensity type. 
Wotkyns used a card wad for the same 
purpose, or to eliminate erosion from his 
extreme experimental loads, but the card 
increased pressures and required a re- 
duction of the powder charge. Inciden- 
tally, J. B. Smith uses his “graphite-oleo” 
or graphite-beeswax wads for a gas seal 
in all his Super-.22 loadings, and his cus- 
tomers get this extra benefit of curtailed 
erosion when using Smith’s Custom Loads. 

At first the sheets of prepared graphite 
lubricant were made by dipping a cold 
bottle in the melted mixture and then 
peeling the adhered film from the surface 
of the glass. Now Donaldson has adopted 
the idea of the tooth-paste tube and 
makes an Alemite gun of that type with 
a special muzzle to squirt a ribbon of 
the graphite grease an inch wide and 
Ys inch thick. This graphite strip is 
kept in waxed paper until needed. In use, 
it is simply pressed over the mouth of 
the case before seating the bullet. 

The graphite wad remains in place in 
the neck of the cartridge until the latter 
is fired, when the graphite wad is instantly 
melted or blown to atoms without appre- 
ciably affecting the pressures developed 
by the normal powder charge. The for- 
mula Donaldson gave me was: 2 ounces 
resin, 4 ounces beeswax, 3 ounces Japan 
wax, 2 ounces tallow and 2 ounces Unc- 
tious Graphite (Achesons No. 38 Grade). 
Vary the wax content to harden or thicken, 
and increase the amount of tallow and 
graphite to soften as required. Complete 
dope on this interesting subject by H. A. 
Donaldson will be published in this or an 
early issue of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 


Best Loads for the Swift 


Many members, I know, have been anx- 
iously waiting for dope on recommended 
loads for the .220 Swift. The fact is that 
such loads as were recommended required 
the use of No. 4064 powder which, un- 
fortunately, has not been available for 
reloaders, and this made such recom- 
mendations of little practical value. Very 
soon, I expect, this new powder will be 
released for sale, probably by the time this 
appears in print, and Donaldson’s two pet 
loads may now be mentioned. Also J. B. 
Smith has just completed checking his 
handloads for the .220 Swift in time for 
this issue, so we are giving the latest dope 
at the earliest date available. R. B. Sisk 
has developed the new Sisk Express-Mag- 
num bullets with 6-caliber heads and small 
exposed lead tips in both 55-grain and 


63-grain weight. Both Smith and Don- 
aldson report excellent accuracy and no 
fouling with these new Sisk bullets even 
at extreme velocities in the .220 Swift. 

Donaldson’s target load for extreme ac- 
curacy, turkey shoots, target matches, etc., 
consists of 32 grains weight No. 4064 be- 
hind the Sisk 63-grain bullet, Remington 
No. 9% primer. Donaldson says one- 
inch groups at 100 yards are regular, con- 
sistent and easy to make with this load 
in the .220 Swift. His limit behind this 
bullet is 36 grains No. 4064 and he cau- 
tions reloaders to stay under that weight 
and under 42 grains behind the 55-grain 
and 56-grain bullets. His heaviest ex- 
perimental load is 41 grains weight No. 
4064 behind the new Sisk 55-grain bullet. 
For those handloaders who know what it 
is all about, Donaldson considers this the 
best .220-Swift load obtainable. It pre- 
supposes the employment of the graphite 
wad for long accuracy-life of the bore. 
Donaldson considers the pointed well- 
shaped bullet essential for long-range work 
and has found No. 4064 to be the very 
best powder for the .220 Swift. More 
later. 


Smith’s .220-Swift Handloads 


J. Bushnell Smith has tried a greater 
variety of .22-caliber loads than any 
handloader I could name. In response to 
my request he completed his testing and 
checking of loads in time for the March 
Dope Bag. Like Donaldson he recom- 
mended No. 4064 powder for the .220 
Swift, but asked me not to mention it 
until it becomes available to reloaders. 

He reports 1-inch to’1%-inches accuracy 
at 100 yards in the standard M-54 rifle 
with the new Sisk 63-grain bullet and 32 
grains No. 4064. His maximum load is 
36 grains behind this bullet and he rec- 
commends 40 grains No. 4064 powder 
behind the Sisk 55-grain Express-Magnum 
bullet for a maximum load. He uses 
R. A. Kleanbore No. 9% non-mercuric 
primers in the .220 Swift with all loads, 
except those of tin-content powders like 
I. M. R. No. 17% and I. M. R. No. 15%, 
with which F. A. No. 70 nonmercuric 
primers (D. C. M._ .30-caliber rifle 
primers) must be used for proper ignition, 
combustion and avoidance of gummy bore- 
fouling. He omits No. 1714 powder en- 
tirely from consideration as a propellant 
for the .220 Swift, and recommends the 
purchase of all full-power loads in this cal- 
iber by the average reloader and shooter. 

Smith’s small-game loads for the .220 
Swift are 12 to 16 grains weight No. 80 
with the Sisk 40-grain full-jacketed bul- 
let, or 15 grains No. 80 with the Sisk 55- 
grain bullet. The maximum No. 80 load 
is 19 grains weight behind the 45-grain 
Hornet bullet which practically duplicates 
.22-Hornet velocities. For a lead-bullet 
load try the Loverin gas-check bullet, 
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Ideal No. 225438, etc., with the lighter 
loads of No. 80 powder above. 

For a “snappy small-game load” try 20.0 
grains No. 2400 behind the Sisk 40-grain 
F. M. J. bullet. The maximum load is 
28.0 grains No. 2400 behind the 45-grain 
Hornet bullet. This powder is not adapted 
for full-power loads in the .220 Swift. 

The same is true of HiVel No. 3 powder. 
The maximum loads are 36.0 grains be- 
hind the 45-grain Hornet bullet or 48- 
grain .220-Swift bullet and 34.0 grains 
with the Sisk 55-grain bullet. Reduce 
these slightly. 

HiVel No. 2 is better than HiVel No. 3 
in the .220 Swift for full-power loads, as 
it gives a fine velocity-pressure ratio. The 
maximum loads of HiVel No. 2 are 39.0 
grains with the 45-grain and 48-grain bul- 
lets, 37.0 grains with the Sisk 55-grain 
Express-Magnum bullet and 33.0 grains 
with the Sisk 63-grain Express-Magnum 
bullet. Per power unit these loads prob- 
ably give the lowest pressures. 

Pyro D. G. does well in the .220 Swift. 
A good cheap reload is the 45-grain Hor- 
net bullet with 40.0 grains Pyro D. G. 
powder. 38-0 grains can be used with 
the 55-grain bullet and 34.0 grains weight 
with the 63-grain bullet, Sisk or Niedner 
make. 

The Winchester factory maximum load 
is 39.0 grains I. M. R. powder No. 3031, 
but the recommended maximum is 37.0 
grains No. 3031 with the 45-grain, 46- 
grain and 48-grain W. R.A. bullets. With 
the Sisk 55-grain bullet do not use over 
34.0 grains No. 30.31. All above loads 
with modern primers. 

I. M. R. powder No. 15% may be used 
as a substitute if convenient, but non- 
corrosive rifle primers are recommended, 
especially the Frankford Arsenal No. 70 
nonmercuric primer. Then, the maximum 
loads of No. 15% are 41.0 grains with the 
new Sisk 55-grain bullet and 37.0 grains 
with the new Sisk 63-grain bullet. 


Cautions 


Please note that practically every one 
of Smith’s loads as mentioned above is 
a maximum load for the .220 Swift. That 
means they may be cut, but not exceeded. 
In fact, a slight reduction of the charge 
may be profitable in the form of reduced 
muzzle blast, reduced pressures and in- 
creased accuracy. At the same time such 
reduced loads will have plenty of power 
and velocity in excess of other competitive 
vermin loads in various calibers and in 
other .22 calibers. My final warning is: 
do not confuse the .220 Swift with other 
.22-4000 cartridges of which there are 
a number, none of them interchangeable, 
but potentially dangerous, because some 
chambers will accept the wrong cartridge. 
Always wear goggles, spectacles or shoot- 
ing glasses when shooting. 
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The Donaldson .226-Krag 


Last October H. A. Donaldson wrote me 
that his .22-Krag case was designed three 
years before antl that it closely agreed in 
shape and size with the new .220 Swiit. 
The 16-inch twist of rifling would not 
keep the 70-grain bullet point-on, but per- 
formed beautifully with all the lighter and 
shorter bullets. His present .226-Krag 
case has a pronounced body taper and a 
gentle shoulder slope. This shape suc- 
ceeds so well in keeping down pressures 
that .220-Swift loads can be used with 
less signs of pressure than when same 
loads are used in the .220 Swift. Donald- 
son used his .226-Krag in a Winchester 
Single-Shot rifle with .22 Hi-Power Savage 
barrel (.226-inch). 

With his taper case, or proportionately 
small shoulder diameter, Donaldson gets 
a very good velocity-pressure ratio per- 
mitting high velocities at permissible pres- 
sures, or .220-Swift velocities at lower 
pressures. Another thing Donaldson can 
do with this shape is to use a smaller neck 
tolerance or closer fit in the neck of the 
chamber without unduly increasing pres- 
sures. This results in improved accuracy, 
and incidentally in lessened neck expan- 
sion. 


DEFORMED BULLETS IN 
REVOLVERS 


E HAD noticed that overloads be- 

hind hollow-base bullets caused er- 
ratic groups with our revolvers. A drop 
of 0.1 grain to 1.0 grain in the weight of 
the powder charge (according to the pro- 
pellant and load used) at once brought 
the group back to normalcy, by eliminat- 
ing the wild shots. The same charge of 
the erratic load when tried with heavier 
solid-base bullet of the same type did not 
cause wild shooting, though pressures 
must have been considerably higher. This 
would indicate the solid base is less vul- 
nerable to fusing, melting or distortion 
than the hollow base. Gus Peret told me 





38-SPECIAL BULLETS AS UNIFORMLY DEFORMED FOR OUR TEST. 


of a similar experience with the first fac- 
tory-made .32 wadcutter loads for re- 
volvers. 

Not long ago Barr showed me a lot of 
.38-Special bullets which had been dumped 
pell-mell into a large can. I asked him, 
“Do you know there are certain meticu- 
lous handloaders who would be brought 
to the verge of swooning by noting such 
careless handling of good home-made bul- 
lets?” This led us into a discussion on 
bullet battering and deformation and the 
probable effect on the grouping of such 
maltreatment of bullets. We decided to 
try it out by deliberately deforming some 
of our bullets. We would keep everything 
uniform, except the degree of mutilation 
and fire check groups at 50 yards. 

We used R. A. cases and primers, 3.8 
grains weight Pistol Powder No. 5 and 
our standard Hensley bullet throughout. 
The bullet metal was lead tempered with 
half-and-half solder in the proportion of 
one part tin and thirty parts lead. The 
shooting was all done in the same place 
from sitting position and at 50 yards. 
Barr did all the loading on the Star Pro- 
gressive Machine and all the shooting with 
the Colt Shooting Master. 

Four 5-shot groups, or two 10-shot 
scores, were fired with the normal bullet 
and with each type of mutilated bullet, 
including one set placed uniformly in the 
chamber with the mutilated side up and 
one set with the mutilated side placed on 
various sides; right, left, top and bottom 
as fired. The results are given in the 
tabulation below. 


Normal Bullet (1-22-36) Impact, 4.88” 
above aim. Scores, 79 and 80: 


Shots Group Width Height 
5 6.50” 2.13" 6.00” 
5 4.69” 3.31” 3.25” 
10 9.00” $30" 8.63” 
5 3.00” 2.81” 1.88” 
5 5.06” 3.19” 4.56” 
10 6.13” 3.75” 5.50” 
20 7.56” 3.52” 7.06” 
No. 1 Bullet (1-16-36 and 1-21-36) 


Point sliced off at 45° angle. Placed in 
gun with mutilated side on top as fired. 
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TO RIGHT, IN PAIRS: BULLET AND JIG; BULLET AND JIG; BULLET AND 
JIG. THE LAST IS A SINGLE BULLET. SEE TEXT 
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Impact, 1.25” above aim. Scores, 81 
and 71: 
Shots Group Width Height 
5 5.00” 1.75” 5.00” 
5 3.50” 1.88” 3.50” 
10 5.00” 213" 5.00” 
5 4.25” 4.25” 2.63” 
5 7.38" 4.25” 7.13” 
10 7.38” 4.63” 7.13” 
20 6.19” 3.35” 6.06” 


No. 1 Bullet, same shape, same dates, 
but fired with mutilated side to right, left, 
top and bottom in each 5-shot string. 


Impact, 4.75” above aim. Scores, 79 
and 80: 
Shots Group Width Height 
5 6.13” 4.81” 6.13” 
5 11.81” 6.63” 10.38” 
10 11.81” 7.31” 10.38” 
5 7.75” 4.25” 7.50” 
5 6.81” 6.75” 1.63” 
10 8.13” 7.50” 7.81” 
20 9.97” 7.40” 9.09” 


No. 2 Bullet (1-21-36 and 1-22-36) 
Point sliced off slightly to reduce mutila- 
tion approximately 50%. Mutilated side 
on top as fired. Impact, 3.38” above aim. 
Scores, 91 and 82: 


Shots Group Width Height 
5 5.56” 1.63” 5.50” 

5 3.69” 3.63” 1.50” 
10 5.56” 4.13” 5.50” 
5 4.13” 3.00” 3.56” 

5 7.38” 3.94” 7.38” 
10 7.38” 4.50” 7.38” 
20 6.47” 4.32” 6.44” 


No. 2 Bullet, samme shape, same dates, 
but fired with mutilated side placed in all 


directions. Impact, 6.38” above aim. 
Scores, 90 and 81: 
Shots Group Width Height 
5 4.44” 3.19” 3.88” 
5 6.38” 2.38” 6.38” 
10 7.75” 3.19” 7.63” 
5 8.69” 4.06” 8.56” 
5 5.69” 4.38” 5.63” 
10 10.63” 5.50” 10.63” 
20 9.19” 4.35” 9.13” 


No. 3 Bullet (1-13-36 and 1-22-36) 
Base sliced off about 0.10 inch at 45° 
angle. Mutilated side on top as fired. 
Impact, 7.63” above aim. Too high to 
score: 


Shots Group Width Height 
5 13.38” 4.75” 13.38” 

5 13.00” 12.63” 8.31” 
10 15.75” 12.63” 13.38” 
5 5.25” 2.44” 4.63” 

5 ay” 3.56” 1.88” 
10 $29” 4.13” 4.63” 
20 10.50” 8.38” 9.00” 


No. 3 Bullet, same shape, same dates, 
but fired with mutilated side placed in all 


directions. Impact, 2.19” above aim. 
Scores 71 and 50: 
Shots Group Width Height 
5 15.63” 14.00” 7.00” 
5 13.38” 11.63” 11.50” 
10 17.75” 16.25” 11.50” 
5 17.38” 13.25” 17.00” 
5 21.25” 17.88” 21.25” 
10 21.38” 17.88” 21.25” 
20 19.56” 17.07” 16.38” 


No. 4 Bullet (1-16-36 and 1-21-36) 
Base sliced off about .06 inch at 45° angle. 


Mutilated side on top as fired. Impact, 
6.63” above aim. Scores, 96 and 83: 


Shots Group Width Height 
5 4.25” 4.13” 4.13” 

5 2.00” 173° 2.13” 
10 4.56” 4.63” 4.13” 
5 5.13” 2.88” 4.88” 

5 5.63” 4.75” 4.25" 
10 &7S" 4.75” $28” 
20 5.16” 4.69” 4.69” 


No. 4 Bullet, same shape, same dates, 
but fired with mutilated side placed in 
every direction. Impact, 2.13” above aim. 
Score, 74 and 72: 


Shots Group Width Height 
5 8.00” 4.75” 7.63” 

5 10.00” 6.25” 9.50” 
10 10.44” 6.25” 10.13” 
5 10.75” 10.00” 5.81” 

5 15.00” tae 14.63” 
10 15.00” 10.00” 14.63” 
20 52.32” Si” 12.38” 


The important figures on the tabula- 
tions above are the means for the 20 shots 
of each test. However, the other figures 
are given for the benefit of those readers 
who may want to analyze our results. It 
must be remembered that we exaggerated 
conditions by using extreme mutilations 
for the purpose of the test in order to 
get conclusive changes and effect on 
groups and impacts. Even so, mutilation 
of nose or base had little, if any effect 
on groups or scores as long as the bullet 
was fired with its mutilated side in the 
same position for each shot of the string. 
The exception was the No. 3 Bullet which 
had 1/10th inch of its base-edge sliced 
off and thus lost 70% of its normal group- 
ing. When loaded haphazardly it gave 
groups 200% larger than those of the 
normal bullet. The .06-inch base mutila- 
tion resulted in groups smaller than nor- 
mal until it was loaded haphazardly as 
then it gave groups 100% larger than 
those of the normal bullet. The extreme 
mutilation of the nose resulted in groups 
but 50% larger than normal, even when 
loaded haphazardly in cartridge case or 
gun chamber. 


SMOKELESS POWDER VIA 
EXPRESS 


AST month we told the “Good News 
For Reloaders” in these columns and 
published a copy of a letter to Belding & 
Mull., Inc., from Inspector P. J. Lutz of 
the Bureau of Explosives, which letter 
apprised B. & M. and the Philipsburg 
Agency of the new ruling by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, permitting 
the shipment of (reloader’s) smokeless 
powder (in canisters) on passenger trains 
via Express Agency. 

Our early tip enabled N. R. A. members 
to obtain smokeless powder via express 
through Belding & Mull. Other sources 
not so apprised had to go by the old 


ruling under the prohibition of “Para- 
graph 21” which forced them to ship pow- 
der only by freight. This was because the 
new ruling issued recently dealt with a 
permissive regulation which does not be- 
come mandatorily effective until March 
20th, 1936. 

Therefore, if any powder dealer does 
not take advantage of the permission 
granted under the new ruling, the reloader- 
purchaser has recourse to other sources of 
supply which operate under the new per- 
missive regulation and can ship qualified 
powder via express. For clarification the 
two pertinent paragraphs are: 


(Add) 29. Smokeless Powder for Small Arms is 
the propellant of small-arms ammunition. It usually 
consists of colloid nitrocellulose with other ingredients. 
So-called smokeless powders which are composed of 
picrate of chlorate mixture are classed as high ex- 
plosives forbidden for transportation by Express. 

(Add) 45A. Smokeless Powder for Small Arms 
when shipped must be packed as follows: In tightly 
closed metal cans not exceeding one-pound each, 
packed in outside wooden boxes, specification 15C. 
No more than 10 one-pound cans may be shipped in 
one outside box. Each outside package must be 
plainly marked “SMOKELESS POWDER FOR 
SMALL ARMS”. 

“No labels are required but the outside package 
must be marked as prescribed.” 


SMALL-BORE GROUPS 


E HAVE continued the rest shoot- 

ing with the .22 Long-Rifle cartridge 
at 50 yards, using iron sights and four 
of the moderate-price bolt-action boys’ 
rifles. Several 10-shot groups were fired 
in each rifle with two lesmok target loads, 
a popular smokeless load and two lots (old 
and new) of Federal XL Xcess-Speed am- 
munition. The figures quoted represent 
the 10-shot means of all the groups fired 
with each load. 


Post and Aperture Sights 


All four rifles were equipped with 
square-top, flat-face front sights and aper- 
ture rear sights. We find that our average 
10-shot group is .312 inch larger at 50 
yards with such sights as compared with 
scope-sight groups obtained with the same 
rifles. Barr did the shooting. 

No. 1. Remington Model-34 N. R. A. 
Target Grade repeating rifle. Precision 
AZ34-BB, 1.15 inches. Palma Match 
Veez-33, 1.38 inches. Kleanbore, 1.47 
inches. Federal XL 2.08 inches. Total 
number of shots represented, 220. 

No. 2. Winchester Model-68 target- 
type, single-shot rifle. Precision 1.25 
inches. Palma Match, 1.27 inches. Klean- 
bore, 1.35 inches. Federal XL, 1.96 
inches, 

No. 3. Winchester Model-60A target- 
type single-shot rifle. Precision, 1.46 
inches. Palma Match, 1.46 inches. Klean- 
bore, 1.58 inches. Federal XL, 1.75 
inches, 
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No. 4. Remington Model-33 N. R. A. 
Junior target-type, single-shot rifle. Pre- 
cision, 1.44 inches. Palma Match, 1.71 
inches. Kleanbore, 1.48 inches. Federal 
XL, 2.72 inches. 


Bead and Open Sights 


The same loads were tried in two well- 
known repeating rifles equipped with bead 
front sights and open rear sights on the 
barrel, The definition of the bead sight 
is dependent upon light intensity and 
direction, unless it is blackened or made 
flat faced, and nonreflecting. The open 
rear sight is an uncertain quantity; too 
uncertain for test shooting. It is suffi- 
ciently accurate and fast enough for close- 
range rough work; very rough as far as 
accurate grouping is concerned. The 
sighting base is shorter with open sights 
and this reduces the mechanical accuracy 
of aim. 

Optically the open sight also imposes 
a handicap by forcing the sighting eye to 
rapidly shift its focus from rear sight to 
front sight to target until at least one 
of the three becomes badly blurred and 
indistinct. Sometimes a shooter’s vision 
is such that he can do fair work with 
open sights when the light condition is 
right. At other times results are very 
poor. Knowing this, we tried but two 
rifles in order that we might shoot them 
alternately within the same quarter-day 
period. 

In a previous test at 50 yards with the 
M-63 Winchester self-loading rifle and the 
Winchester M-61 hammerless slide-action 
rifle we fired 30 shots with each type of 
sight. The 10-shot averages were as fol- 
lows: Bead and open sights, 2.85 inches. 
Bead and aperture, 1.40 inches. 

No. 5. Savage Model-29 hammerless 
slide-action plinking-type repeating rifle. 
Precision, 1.60 inches. Palma Match, 
1.77 inches. Kleanbore, 1.88 inches. 
Federal XL, 3.01 inches. 

No. 6. Marlin Model-39 hammer lever- 
action plinking-type repeating rifle. Pre- 
cision, 2.02 inches. Palma Match, 2.29 
inches. Kleanbore, 2.15 inches. Federal 
XL, 2.64 inches. 


-22 Longs and .22 Shorts 

In all six rifles chambered and rifled 
for the .22 Long Rifle cartridge, shorter 
cartridges were tried. Results are given 
in the table below. Each figure in the 
tabulation: represents the averages of all 
10-shot groups fired at 50 yards by Barr. 
Old and new Federal ammunition was used 
as indicated. 


Rifle Longs Shorts Shorts 
(as above) (old) (old) (new) 
M-34 3.06” 3.88” 3.62” 
M-68 3.63” 4.12” 3.25” 
M-60A aaa 3.69” 3.44” 
M-33 3.02” 3.52” 3.81” 
M-29 gone” 5.48” 6.21” 
M-39 2.50” 3.54” 4.31” 
Mean 2.82” 4.04” 4.11” 
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New Federal Bullet 


The Federal Cartridge Corporation does 
not make small-bore match ammunition, 
but the firm has imrproved’its .22 metal- 
lics largely through the perseverance of 
shop practices and loading methods in- 
stituted by Captain Caswell during the 
year or so he was in charge. 

The most interesting feature of the lat- 
est sample lot is the bullet which H. C. 
Russell calls “stream-lined,” probably be- 
cause it has a continuous unbroken curve 
from nose to heel, without grooves, canel- 
lures, or what have you? It looks like a 
good shape for obtaining range, desirable 
for wind-bucking and sustained energy in 
shooting small game at 75 to 125 yards, 
but undesirable in settled places where 
live-stock roams and people are about, 
beyond the woods or over the hill. 

While its form and figure are swell, the 
principal idea and purpose of the new 
bullet is to avoid those small chips of 
lead which are wont to gather in the bore 
by virtue of its smooth exterior and free- 
dom from cuts, grooves, bands and other 
things which leave sharp edges and strip 
off flecks of lead as the bullet is forced 
through a rifled bore. There is something 
practical about this theory, because in ten 
of our barrels tried so far no lead fouling 
or leading developed, and all loads were 
fired with dry cadmium-plated lead bul- 
lets, no wax, grease or other lubrication 
being used. Our samples were XL hunt- 
ing loads, but we got from 1% to 1%- 
inch 10-shot groups at 50 yards, using 
the 52 Winchester with scope. 

These new Federal XL loads and the 
old XL Xcess-Speed loads (both .22 Long 
Rifle caliber) were put through the same 
six rifles already mentioned in the reports 
given above. Average 10-shot groups at 
50 yards were as follows: 


Rifle Old XL New Bullet 
M-34 eS 2.03” 
M.68 1.81” 1.96” 
M-60A Pig 2.19” 
M-33 2.94” 2.50” 
M-29 2.66” 2.63” 
M-39 3.29" ye 
Mean 2.35” 3.35” 


Noting the mean figures for those 330 
shots came out even, the reader will prob- 
ably yawn and mutter, “so what”? Also 
in the 850 shots covered by the other 
table and old Federal .22 Short averaged 
fully as accurate as the new Federal .22 
Short, athough the fresh ammunition per- 
formed better in 50% of the six rifles in 
the .22 Short size of cartridge and in most 
of the rifles in the .22 Long Rifle size. 


GUY LOVERIN, BULLET WIZARD 


HAT demon molder of fine lead-alloy 
bullets who lives in Lancaster, Massa- 
chusetts, can save any reloader money, 


worry and trouble by providing lead-alloy 
bullets ready to load. Loverin knows 
what it is all about and his capable work- 
manship makes capital use of that expert 
knowledge to turn out fine bullets. Re- 
loaders who buy their bullets from Loverin 
know they are as good as can be had and 
as nearly perfect as anyone could make 
them. Also that eliminates a considerable 
portion of the initial investment, as mold, 
metal, pot, dipper, stove-lid, lubricant 
and bullet-sizer can be omitted from the 
list of essential reloading equipment. 

Loverin has also brought out some fine 
designs of lead-alloy bullets for rifles. For 
target accuracy I would especially recom- 
ment his gas-check bullets, No. 225438, .22 
caliber, No. 257616, .25 caliber and No. 
311910, .30 caliber. We have tried these 
and obtained very fine results with light 
loads of No. 80 powder in all calibers. 
Loverin obtained such fine accuracy at 200 
yards in his own testing that he dislikes 
to publish the group-sizes for fear of evok- 
ing skepticism. However, I know Loverin 
is very careful and exact in his work. 
Characteristically, he refuses to call his 
test range anything but “584 feet,” be- 
cause it measures exactly 16 feet short 
of 200 yards. 


No. 8% and No. 9% 


H. A. Donaldson told Loverin the No. 
914 primer was thicker, harder or tougher 
and better adapted for high-pressure loads 
than the No. 8% primer. Loverin’s con- 
clusion was this would make for quicker 
ignition or lock-time with the No. 8% 
primer and therefore better accuracy in 
reduced loads. As a check test he fired 
24 ten-shot groups and the results seemed 
to bear out his conclusion relative to the 
special merit of the No. 8% primer in 
such loads. 


Powder-Charge Location 


Before these tests I suggested that he 
also check on the influence of the relative 
position or location of the powder charge 
in the cartridge. There is no question 
about the importance of maintaining a 
uniform position of the charge, but 
whether the base of the case or the base 
of the bullet is the better place for the 
powder is not as definitely known. Some 
tests indicate greater uniformity of com- 
bustion may be expected when the charge 
is well forward against the base of the 
bullet. All tests do not bear this out. 
Hence my suggestion to Mr. Loverin. Of 
course, combustion and impact vary with 
the relative position of the powder charge 
in the case, so that it is important to keep 
every charge of a reduced load back 
around the primer by raising the muzzle, 
or uniformly forward against the base of 
the bullet by lowering the muzzle before 
each shot of a test group. 

Loverin’s results seemed to indicate that 
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the primer or cartridge-base location was 
the best position for the particular pow- 
der loads used in his test. With the same 
load the impact changed as the location 
of the powder charge was varied, some 
groups going higher than others. This in- 
dicates pretty clearly how a group would 
be enlarged by a careless shooter who 
would indifferently fire one cartridge with 
the charge forward and the next with a 
load in the middle or in the base-end of 
the case, etc. The range was 584 feet, 
or practically 200 vards, which is long 
enough to gauge the uniformity of combus- 
tion by even elevation or by the extreme 
vertical spread of the 10-shot group. Bear 
in mind that this is cold-temperature 
shooting by a busy man who had to travel 
four miles to the range in severe winter 
weather. Under the circumstances I con- 
sider Loverin’s groups remarkable and a 
fine testimonial to Loverin-made lead- 
alloy bullets. 

Bond bullet No. 311910 and 12% grains 
No. 80 powder with No. 8% primers. 
Five 10-shot groups were fired consecu- 
tively. Location of powder for each group 
was kept uniformly in back end, in middle 
or in front of case. No preference for 
powder-charge position was noted, as these 
groups were very uniform in size, they 
being 414, 434, 414, 4% and 4% inches. 
However, one group with the powder for- 
ward, or at base of bullet, put all but one 
shot in a vertical spread of only one inch! 


A Remarkable Short Bullet 

Ordinarily we would not expect good 
accuracy from a .30-caliber lead-alloy bul- 
let shorter than the 150-grain weight, ex- 
cept at short range. However, Loverin 
tried the little Bond Bullet No. A-311700, 
which weighs only 119 grains, and got 
consistent grouping with it at 584 feet! 
He used 10 grains No. 80 powder and 
No. 8% primers. With the powder near 
the primer the 10-shot verticals were 2 
inches and 1% inches for the two groups. 
With the powder in front or in the middle 
of the case this load did not do nearly as 
well. One group with the same load but 
No. 9% primers and powder distributed 
evenly, from front to back in the case, 
gave a vertical spread of 1% inches with 
9 shots. 


Two Accurate Hollow-Points 
On December ist, Loverin wrote about 
trying two entirely new hollow-point gas- 
, check bullets in .22 Hornet and .30 caliber. 
The latter was Bond No. 311890 tried 
with 26 grains duPont No. 16 powder at 
584 feet. The .22 Hornet was tried at 
100 yards with 4.7 grains No. 80 powder 
behind Ideal gas-check bullet No. 225438. 
Both these hollow-point loads indicated 
target-type accuracy and satisfactory ex- 
pansion in hard soap, which latter material 
parallels nothing alive, except possibly the 
very smallest soft game. 


A FINE STOEGER STOCK 


F. STOEGER, INC., have added to 
e their line of economically-priced 
Peerless stocks Stoeger’s Olympic Target 
Stock for the 52 Winchester match rifle. 
The dimensions are given in complete de- 
tail in the Stoeger pamphlet (10¢) or in 
their general catalog (50¢). The feature 
of this stock is the great concave cheek 
rest of Monte Carlo type. It is so high a 
scope sight must be used or an equally 
high sight line must be established with 
the iron sights. This is an excellent idea 
to keep everything even, and to assure 
maximum comfort and steady holding 
with both types of sights. 

As stated, that hollow comb is very 
high. It is so high a notch is cut in the 
rounded point of the comb to permit with- 
drawal of the bolt for inspection purposes. 
And yet a normal heel drop of 23 inches 
is used by reason of that Monte Carlo 
effect mentioned above. The angle of the 
buttplate gives a pitch-down of 234 inches 
at the muzzle. It is very slightly curved 
for security and it is so big that none of 
our plates would fit.* We had to order 
one after fitting and finishing the stock. 
A pistol grip of generous proportions com- 
pletes the buttstock. It feels great in off- 
hand position and as good in prone posi- 
tion with the scope in place. It is one of 
the most comfortable stocks I have tried. 

In front the same generous dimensions 
prevail. The beaver-tail forestock ex- 
tends 16 inches from the trigger, and it 
is 24 inches wide. There is plenty of 
wood to dress off for fitting any shooter. 
Such a stock formerly cost plenty of 
money, but the Stoegers have gotten it 
down to the basis of their standard line 
of Peerless stocks. In fact, it costs only 
$8.00 unfinished, plus $1.00 for the check- 
ered steel buttplate. The price finished 
is $15.00, including buttplate. French 
walnut is not as yet available. At these 
prices it is the greatest value I have seen 
in special target stocks for the 52 Win- 
chester. 

Now for our experience with this Olym- 
pic Target Stock. We obtained the un- 
finished, but inletted, rough stock in very 
dense French walnut. It was grooved for 
my heavy barrel, but we decided to try it 
on Barr’s standard $2 Winchester. Barr 
worked eight hours in fitting and finishing 
it. He found it to be an unusually hard 
piece of wood, tough to work. 

The principal complication encountered 
on account of his old Model-52 Winches- 
ter was excess length of his guard screw 
and bushing, which both had to be short- 
ened when his smaller barrel was properly 
bedded in that groove intended for my 
heavy barrel. While everything appeared 


* M-1922 stocks have same size butts and finally 
we fitted this Olympic stock with the Owins butt- 
plate for the Springfield Sporter. 


to fit properly, barrel to groove, action to 
inlet, etc., there apparently was some 
springing which was made evident by a 
slight binding of the curved magazine. 
This we blamed on the lowered position 
of the barrel and the required shortening 
of the guard screw and bushing. Another 
complication caused by Barr’s smaller 
standard barrel was the gap left under the 
lower swivel band which fits around bar- 
rel and forestock outside. Barr filled this 
gap with plastic wood, and everything 
seemed well again. 

Before fitting the new Stoeger stock 
Barr fired 2 few check groups at 50 yards, 
using the Lyman 438 Field Scope. After 
fitting the new stock the scope was re- 
placed on its bases and the 50-yard shoot- 
ing was repeated without change in the 
mount adjustments. These 10-shot groups 
ran from 11/16 inch to 13/16 inch with 
three brands of ammunition. The same 
accuracy and elevation was obtained with 
the new stock, the only change noted being 
a shift in the impact of one inch to the 
left, requiring a change of about 2 minutes 
of angle in the lateral zero. We con- 
sidered this very satisfactory and believed 
it indicated very close fitting and an 
accurate job. 


A Pure Boiled Linseed Oil 


The eight hours Barr devoted to the job 
included finishing the stock with oil. We 
used a small portion of a dollar bottle of 
special boiled linseed oil prepared by 
L. O. Laboratories, 1908 Reid Avenue, 
Lorain, Ohio. It is a straw-color pure oil 
partly oxidized “by special process for 
producing fine finishes on gun stocks— 
without the use of any wax or other 
extras.” 

Barr used no filler on the dense wood 
of this stock, but merely rubbed in this 
L. O. L. oil, and a good basic finish was 
obtained within the eight-hour period 
mentioned above. This finish will, of 
course, improve with further light appli- 
cations of the oil (a few drops from time 
to time) and continued heavy rubbing. 


SOME .38-SPECIAL SHOOTING 


E HAVE been getting a line on our 

regular handload in several revol- 
vers, Barr did the reloading and shoot- 
ing. He has turned out oodles of bullets 
with our Hensley mold and Miller Electric 
Bullet Caster and thousands of handloads 
with our Star Progressive Loading Ma- 
chine, which was arbitrarily regulated (at 
the factory) for throwing 3.8 grains 
weight Pistol Powder No. 5. The bullet 
is of standard conical shape and weighs 
about 150 grains when made of old No. 4 
babbit metal and a few grains more when 
made of our softer battery lead. 
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In the test shooting Barr sat on our 
rubber mat and used his car-wheel hub 
for a head rest and fired from a “sitting- 
reclining” position, using both hands, sup- 
ported inside his raised knees. Chaps were 
worn to protect clothes and legs from 
burns and powder stains A very com- 
fortable, steady and reliable body-rest is 
thus obtained. The range was 50 yards 
and direct scores were obtained when the 
impact was well centered, for the Standard 
American target was used. Four different 
revolvers were used, as described below. 

Barr’s K-Model S. & W: has Patridge 
sights with Call gold bead, Mitchell’s 
Shooting Master has King Red-Post- 
Ramp-Reflector front sight, Buchanan’s 
Outdoorsman had Patridge sights and 
Francis’ Army Special had thin-blade-and- 
gutter military sights. The only variation 
was the inclusion of a few loads of No. 6 
powder, which weighed 3.9 grains on the 
Pacific Bullet-and-Powder Scales. These 
loads are indicated in the tabulation. 


No. 1 (11-8-35) K-Model S. & W.: 


5-shots 10-shots Score 
6.75” 
7.50” 
9.25” 
7.78” (Weinig Powder Measure) 
7.00” (Weinig Powder Measure) 
6.88” (No. 6 powder) 
5.25” (No. 6 powder) 
4.00” (No. 6 powder) 
(No. 6 powder) 6.75” 88 


No. 2 (12-6-35) Colt Shooting Master: 


5-shots 10-shots Score 
6.50” 
§.31° 7.56” 83 
(No. 6 powder) 6.25” 76 


6.13” (No. 6 powder) 
5.50” (No. 6 powder) 


No. 3 (12-5-35) S. & W. Outdoorsman 
with Buchanan quick hammer: 


5-shots 10-shots Score 
7.50” = os 
6.25” 8.50” 83 
(No. 6 powder) 4.75” 82 


4.50” (No. 6 powder) 
4.50” (No. 6 powder) 


No. 3-A (1-7-36). Same gun and load 
but battery lead used in molding the bul- 
lets: 


5-shots 10-shots Score 
4.13” (No. 6 powder) 
3.00” (No. 6 powder) 

(No. 6 powder) 4.75” 96 

§.t3° 
5.38” 5.75" 75 
383° 
3.00” 4.00” 95 
2.75* 
4.25” 4.25” 96 


No. 4 (12-6-36) Colt Army Special: 


5-shots 10-shots Score 
5.38” 

4.88” 

3.44” (No. 6 powder) 


4.75” (No. 6 powder) 
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No. 4-A (1-7-36) same gun and load 
but battery lead used in molding bullets: 


5-shots 10-shots Score 
$.79” a 
5.00” 6.50” 


There is nothing conclus:ve about this 
test, which merely serves to indicate to 
interested readers what may be expected 
with the military-type and target-type 
revolver in .38-Special caliber. However, 
there is at least a suggestion of advantage 
in the better grouping obtained when 
using No. 6 powder and wheu using the 
quicker lock-time of the Buchanan ham- 
mer. The benefit of this faster hammer, 
of course, is more evident in offhand 
shooting. On the same day with this 
same gun, Barr tried five scores from 
standing at 50 yards. The U.S. C. Co. 
factory load scored 85, the handload of 
No. 6 powder 84 and 81; the handloads 
with Pistol Powder No. 5, 83 and 78. 


RELOADING THE .270 
WINCHESTER 


O. SCHIRMER, Brooklyn, New 
e York, has been extensively using 
the .270 Winchester M-54 for the past 
four years. His loads have been published 
from time to time in THe AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN. Now he writes: “For a time 
I thought I knew something about this 
rifle, now I begin to believe that I know 
very little. But here are a few loads 
which give good accuracy and are sure 
on chucks: 

“Q5-grain W. T. & C. W. bullets with 
45 grains HiVel; about 3150 f.-s. Very 
accurate up to 200 yards. Will kill chucks 
at 400 yards, no matter where they are 
hit. Bullets will not expand under 100 
yards, but shock will kill no matter where 
they hit. This load will make 2'-inch 
groups at 200 yards. 51 to 53 grains No. 
15% also very good. Makes 134-inch 
groups at 100 yards. Bullet seated about 
\Ye-inch in case. This is very impor- 
tant as deeper or shallower seating impairs 
accuracy. 

“130-grain Peters P. P. with 45 grains 
HiVel; about 3050 f.-s. Very accurate to 
300 vards. Trajectory flatter than with 
95-grain bullet. Shoots to the same zero 
for 75, 100 and 200 yards. About 1%- 
inch high at 150 yards. Last year’s Peters 
bullets broke up nicely on chucks. This 
year’s bullets do not break up but mush- 
room and go right on. One bullet passed 
right through chuck broadside and rico- 
cheted 3 times off a hillside. Same zero 
required when using 51 grains 15% pow- 
der, but pressures are higher. 

“130-grain Western O. P. boat tail. 
Very good with above powders and loads. 
Shoots higher than Peters bullet with 
same load. Trajectory practically flat to 





250 yards. However, 2000 shots will ruin 
a barrel at throat. Is the best chuck killer 
that I have used. Breaks up nicely but 
completely destroys the chuck. 

“130-grain Winchester bullet. Tried all 
sorts of loads, both reduced and full- 
power. Could not get better than 4-inch 
groups at 100 yards, except with 20 grains 
Bulk Shotgun. This gave 24-inch groups 
at 100 yards. Does not break up on 
chucks. Trajectory about the same as the 
Peters. 

“130-grain Remington. Accuracy rather 
poor for chucks. Good results in reduced 
loads. Trajectory 4 inches at 200 yards. 
Believe this is due to shape of bullet. 
Breaks up fairly well. 

“Have tried other powders, but find that 
HiVel gives the highest velocities with the 
least pressure and recoil, and also the best 
accuracy. 1514 is next, but pressures run 
rather high above 53 grains, though 55 
grains is supposed to be a safe load with 
the 130-grain bullet. Tried No. 3031 
powder and got very poor accuracy, 
though pressures and recoil were lower 
than with HiVel. Tried all loads from 35 
grains to 45 grains of 3031, but could not 
get better than 3-inch groups at 100 yards. 
There were always about 3 flyers out of 
10 in the group. 1734 is also good, but 
gives high pressures and low velocities. 

“Have tried Remington and Winchester 
primers, but F. A. are far superior, giv- 
ing better accuracy. Also cases are easier 
to clean when using F. A. primers. The 
residue comes out of the primer pockets 
if they are boiled in caustic soda, for about 
20 minutes. This, incidentally, is the best 
method of cleaning cases that I know of. 
I use a product known as Drainclean, 
which is strong caustic soda, boiling the 
case for 20 minutes and then wash thor- 
oughly. A little sulphuric or hydrochloric 
acid brightens them up like new. 

“T find that there are two bad faults in 
the .270, namely, the barrel begins to show 
erosion after 1500 shots and begins to lose 
accuracy after 3000 shots. The other is 
that the gun is very sensitive to different 
holdings. The zero will constantly change, 
depending on the position and how the gun 
is held. Of course, I am referring to chuck 
hunting only, where the finest of accuracy 
is required. For the larger game, such as 
deer, the gun will outshoot any lever-ac- 
tion gun.” 


Questions and Answers 


PRACTICAL HANDGUN ACCURACY 


I request information on testing .38 special 
revolvers and ammunition. I would also 
appreciate any information on the procedure 
for handloading, loads of proven accuracy, 
and the results which may be expected from 
hand loads and factory ammunition at 50 
yards. 
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Thus far our very best groups run about 
4 inches and the average nearer 6 inches. 
This represents the result of some 200 ten- 
shot groups shot by half a dozen men using 
S&W M&P, S&W Outdoorsman, Colt Shoot- 
ing Master and Colt Officers’ model, both 
light and heavy barrel, in all, eleven guns. 
The shooting has been done by resting the 
elbows on a bench and gripping the gun with 
both hands, both with and without muzzle 
rest, and from a Weaver rest. 

We have used bullets from 110 to 170 
grains in wad-cutter, round-nose, hollow- 
point, hollow-base, and semi-wad-cutter 
types, and have even made up special molds 
to suit ourselves. We have used No. 5, No. 
6 and Bull’s Eye powder in charges from 
1% to 5% grains. We have used Peters, 
Winchester, U. S., and Western primers in 
large and small sizes. We have used Peters, 
Western, Winchester and Remington Cases. 
We have used Peters, Remington, and West- 
ern factory cartridges in full charge, high 
speed, and mid-range wad cutter. All seem 
about alike except that some are worse than 
others. 

We have made an honest effort to discover 
the secret of .38-Special accuracy and the 
only result we have achieved thus far is a 
deep suspicion of factory groups and the 
blithe 114 inches so often given as the meas- 
ure of .38-Special accuracy at 50 yards. 

The answers to the following questions 
will earn the undying gratitude of about 
twenty of us here in Sacramento: 


1. What accuracy cam be expected from a good 
.38 special with target loads, as proven by the 
personal experience of someone connected with 
the N. R. A. or at least with nothing to sell? 

2. How can we assemle hand loads to duplicate 
or approximate these results (detailed instruc- 
tions covering the whole field of reloading are 
unnecessary as all of us have reloaded thou- 
sands of rounds. We realize, however, that we 
do something wrong. Incidentally, we all use 
the Pacific tool.) 

3. How can we prove to ourselves that we have 
achieved our goal? 


In closing I might say that with an H&R 
Sportsman and K.22 we get about the same 
results as with the larger revolvers but with 
the H&R, S. S., Woodsman and Walther we 
get what we are looking for, namely 2 inches 
and better at 50 yards——H. G. 


Answer: I have your interesting letter 
about your accuracy experiments with hand- 
guns and I am grateful for it as it opens a 
legitimate way for getting a report on your 
groups and our groups publicly presented 
in the magazine. At the bottom I am going 
to publish some of our 50-yard groups and 
you may take these as average or typical 
results. We shoot from body rest in semi- 
reclining position on the small of the back 
with back and head supported and hand 
supported between the knees, gripping the 
revolver with both hands. With practice 
very good accuracy can be obtained from 
this position which has the further virtue of 
maintaining normal impact. In our shooting 
with the different guns we sometimes get 
5-shot groups into 2 inches at 50 yards, but 
ad 10-shot groups are bigger and, like your 

wn experience, 4 inches to 6 inches is a fair 
average for the .38-Special target revolvers. 

We have also found that the standard bul- 
lets are as good as any for accuracy and we 
have settled on a charge of 3.8 grains weight 
Pistol Powder No. 5 and the same volume 
of duPont No. 6 Pistol Powder for a slightly 
heavier load, both for regular use with all 
bullets of approximately standard weight or 
from 150 to 160 grains. The sharp-shoulder 
bullets of this weight are more prone to lead 
the bore and to become distorted or to wob- 


ble slightly at 50 yards, especially if they are 
too short. The same is true of hollow-base 
bullets when heavy charges are used, causing 
fusion of the thin edges of the base in such 
loads, resulting in some leading and poor 
accuracy always under this condition. In 
our speed loads we have had pretty good 
accuracy with Hercules 2400, but our best 
compromise high-velocity loads have been 
with 5 to 5.5 grains weight Hercules Unique. 

To equal the 14-inch groups sometimes 
reported with revolvers and with the .38- 
Special cartridge, I believe it is necessary to 
use a heavy single-shot pistol or a rifle of 
this caliber and to shoot it in a machine rest 
or bench rest or to fasten the revolver to a 
scope-sighted rifle for shooting from rest 
at 50 yards. 

Because you mention your experience with 
the H. & R. Sportsman and K-.22 revolvers 
as compared with the Single-Shot H. & R. 
pistol, we are going to do some testing with 
these arms at 50 yards for our own informa- 
tion and possibly for report in the columns 
of the Dope Bag. Our 50-yard groups men- 
tioned above are given in the following tabu- 
lation: 


The following groups were fired with fac- 
tory-loaded ammunition by myself and are 
taken from my range notes. The muzzle 
velocity of the “.38 H. V.” is 1100 f.-s. with 
158-grain .38-Special bullet; the “.35 H. S.,” 
1210 f.-s. with 125-grain Luger bullet and 
the “38 H. S.,” 1300 f.-s. with 130 grains 
38 A. C. P. bullet. 


SOME GROUPS AT 50 YARDS 


Load Arm Shots Group 
22 H. V. H. & R. Sportsman (20) Sg 
40. ¥. Colt Ace (30) 4.8” 
.38 H. V. Outdoorsman (20) 9.75” 
38 H.V. Outdoorsman (10) 7.00” 
38 H.V. Shooting Master (30) 10.00” 
38H. V. Shooting Master (10) 5.60” 
35 H.S. 9-mm. Luger (40) 10.75” 
.35 H. S. 9-mm. Luger (10) hs 
.38 H. S. Super .38 Colt (60) 13.50” 
.38 H.S. Super .38 Colt (10) 7.60” 
38 H.S. Super .38 Colt (10) 10.50” 


High Velocity, Regular, Mid Range 


38 H. V. All revolvers (50) 7.98” 

.38 Spl. All revolvers (60) 6.35” 

.38 M.R. All revolvers (90) eS 
S. & W. K-Model .38 Spl. 

Peters Rustless Mid Range (10) 5.75” 

R. A. Kleanbore Mid Range (10) 5.50” 

U. S. C. Co. Mid Range (10) 4.75” 


S. & W. 1917-Model .45 A. C. P. 


Frankford Arsenal 1930 (10) 7.25” 
Remington (Service) 1917 (10) 5.50” 


Note: The factories use better equipment in their 
accuracy tests and get better results with these same 
loads. From what I know and am permitted to pub- 
lish I would say their .38-Special groups are at least 
twice as good and their .35-Caliber, high-velocity 
A. C. P. and .22 L. R. groups are at least three times 
smaller as compared with my results as reported 
above.—F. C. N. 


.22 BULLET-HOLE GAUGE 


LEASE send detailed information regard- 

ing the size of the circle representing the 
.22-caliber bullet hole. 

Want to make some shot-hole gauges for 
my own use. Have the sizes of the rings in 


thousandths of an inch but don’t have the 
size of the bullet hole —R.D.R. 


Answer: I have your letter of January 
14th. I note you want to make bullet gauges. 
For your information the standard diameter 
of the gauge flange itself for all calibers is 
published in the February Dope Bag. This 
for the .22 caliber is .222 inch. The nose or 
guide portion designed to enter the bullet hole 
is of no standard length. It must merely be 
big enough to fit the bullet holes to serve as a 
guide without being so large that it will in- 
crease the size of the bullet hole, though it 
may slightly compress the paper fringe com- 
pressed by the passage of the bullet and left 
partially closed up after its passage through 
the target paper. The important requirement 
is to keep the center line or axis of this guide 
point or nose in exact agreement and align- 
ment with the axis of the wider -.222-inch 
flange used for the actual gauging. Another 
requirement is that the opposite sides of the 
nose or guide where they join the flange ring 
or gauge plate must be parallel and meet it 
at a right angle with no fillet or bevel. So 
much for the nose portion or guide and the 
standard official flange gauge. 


DANGEROUS ANGLES OF FIRE 


I HAVE a question to ask if I can make it 
plain. I have a .30-’'06 Enfield and live 
in a rather level country. What I would like 
to know is how many degrees from the 
ground I can fire the rifle without danger to 
other people. There are quite a few crows 
and hawks that I would like to shoot at, but 
I am afraid the bullet will go on and hit 
someone. Now what degree should the rifle 
be shot so as not to endanger anyone’s life 
when the ball came down? 

Can you tell me where I can get a bayonet 
to fit my Enfield rifle?—R. E. H. 


Answer: You can probably get a bayonet 
for your M-1917 rifle by applying to the 
Director of Civilian Marksmanship, Room 
1911 Navy Building, Washington, D. C. The 
price is $4.51 and the scabbard is $1.65 plus 
10% packing charge. 

The maximum range of the .30-’06 and 
other rifles is obtained with an elevation of 
between 20° and 30°, most of them giving 
the maximum range at 22° to 25°. At such 
angles your Model-1917 rifle would have a 
maximum range of between 3500 and 5500 
yards with a penetration of about 1 inch in 
pine or other soft wood at the end of that 
range which would constitute a dangerous 
wound. At an elevation of 45° you would 
shorten the range slightly, but it would still 
be longer than you could see, and therefore 
dangerous. It will, therefore, be necessary 
to keep your elevation above 45° and I 
would suggest a minimum of 60° and up to 
90° which would be the safest of all. 

The full-weight Service bullet returns to 
earth when fired straight up with a remain- 
ing velocity of about 300 f.-s. This would 
make the 173-grain bullet give a blow which 
would be annoying and painful, though not 
dangerous. The safest load you could use 
would be the lightest one, and this would be 
the 80-grain .32-20 bullet or the 74-grain .32 
A. C. P., which would have a much shorier 
extreme range and would strike a lighter 
blow at that range. Also such bullets fired 
at velocities around 2800 f.-s. are very effec- 
tive and do not ricochet but tend to break 
up on impact and they are therefore very 
safe to use in ground shooting on wood- 
chucks, crows, hawks, or against hillsides. 
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The Arms Chest is an open market trading 
post where manufacturers, distributors, purveyors 
of professional services, and our own readers may 
cry their wares to fellow sportsmen at a modest 
cost. Returns are uniformly excellent—scores of 
advertisers have reported truly phenomenal results. 

Advertisements for The Members Exchange 
are accepted from members of the National Rifle 
Association, for their individual and personal 
transactions exclusively, at 7¢ per word INCLUD- 
ING NAME AND ADDRESS, minimum charge 


In describing the condition of guns advertised 
the following standard phrases must be used: 
Perfect means factory condition. Excellent means 
new condition, implying negligible amount of 
use. Very Good means practically new condition, 
implying very little use, resulting in no appre- 
ciable bore wear and very few and only minor 
surface scratches or wear. Good means moder- 
ate use with some finish worn off, and only 
moderate bore wear with no pits and nothing 
worse than a little roughness in the bore. Fair 
means reasonably hard service, reasonable wear 
inside, and nothing worse than a few very minor 
pits in the bore, implying the gun is practical 
and sufficiently accurate for hunting purposes. 
Poor means marred appearance and pitted or 
badly worn bore. 





THE MEMBERS EXCHANGE 


For N. R. A. Members only, for their in- 
dividual and personal transactions. This section 
provides a quick, inexpensive means for disposing 
of guns and accessories no longer needed, or for 
the purchase of more suitable similar items. We 
urgently request that a full description be given of 
every article offered, and its condition (see com- 
plete instructions above), for transactions of this 
sort must be based entirely on good faith and 
mutual satisfaction. Deliberate misrepresentation 
will of course result in immediate expulsion from 
N. R. A. membership. 


eo——__® 
FOR SALE 


~ CLOSING OUT OUR GUN BUSINESS. 
Chance of a lifetime to pick up a fine gun at 


less than cost. Send stamp for list. Baker & 
Kimball, 278 Broadway, Lynn, Mass. tf 
MODEL 1905 Winchester .35 Cal. Automatic, 


barrel new, fired about 30 times, oil finish, extra 
one First M.O. for $24.00. Remodeled Krag, Red- 
field Ramp and 102-K Receiver, reblued and re- 
stocked with fancy Burl Walnut, Sporter % , very 
good, $40.00. R. L. Mielde, Big Timber, omnes, 

3-36 


BYRD Antarctic Expedition Curios; fine camera; 
Shooting Master. Ernest Dawe, Hunnewell Street, 
Wellesley, Mass. 3-36 


CLOSING OUT antique gun collection. Free list. 


Dan Pike, 4227 Botanical, St. Louis, Missouri. 3-36 
30 SPRINGFIELD Service Rifle, good, $17.00. 
Eilert Dreyer, 731 E. 147th St., New York City. 
3-36 

ATTENTION! NATIONAL RIFLE ASSO- 
CIATION MEMBERS! Buy from your fellow 
member. I cater especially to National Rifle 
Ass'n members. Gunsmith, Sportsman, Cond. 
Life Member. I know what you want, how to 
serve you best. Here are some of my prices at 
a reasonable cost. Winchester 52, standard, 
$43.60. Winchester 52, heavy barrel, 17G front 
<m. $51.00. Same with Lyman 48J, $61.50. 
inchester 54, 30-06, 270, 7 mm, 220 Swift, 
$54.75. Remington 30A Express, 30-06, 7 mm, 
257, $49.95. B&M Model 26, $7.50. B&M Model 
28, $12.75. Powders, primers, bullets. All prices 
f.o.b. Expert gunsmithing, restocking, repair- 
ing. All work guaranteed. Budd's Gun Shop, 
Cody, Wyo. tf 
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$1.00. All dealers’ advertisements are grouped 
under The Trading Post, the rate for which 

r word CLUDING NAME AND 

» minimum charge $1.50. Groups of 
letters and figures are computed as one word. No 
box number or blind ads accepted. All advertise- 
ments must be accompanied by cash or they will 
be disregarded. Final closing date is the 10th of 
the preceding month. Please print all advertise- 
ments plainiy—we camnot be responsible for 
errors due to illegible writing. 





LATEST Savage 23AA, new, #10 micrometer rear, 
$16.00. Latest 3-30 Weaver for 30-S Remington, 
perfect, $18.00. Howe’s ““Modern Gunsmith”, auto- 
graphed, perfect, $11.00. Pacific K-2, Krag microm- 
eter peep, $2.00. Excellent .25 Remington 30-S 
barrel, $4.00. Lyman #10 tool for .25 Remington, 








die, 100 cases, 40 rounds Kleanbore, $4.00. Jim 
Wilkinson, Bethany, Illinois. 3-36 
REISING 22 Automatic, Heiser holster, extra 
magazine, excellent, $25.00. Giovannoli, Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio. 3-36 
30 CALIBER gas checks, $1.10 per 1000, 
ostpaid. Money Orders please. Kampen, 557 
Pearl Ave., Rockford, Illinois. 7-36 
S&W 22 STRAIGHT LINE SS. Pistol, V.G., 


$22.50. Colt D.A. Army 32-20, 4%”, with shoulder 
holster, perfect, holster used, $22.50. Colt D.A. 
Army 38 Special, 6”, excellent, with spring shoulder 
holster and cartridge belt, $22.50. Colt Frontier 38- 
40, 7%”, heat treated cylinder, perfect, $22.50. Colt 
New Service 44-40, 514”, perfect, Audley holster and 
belt, $25.00. Colt 25 Automatic, extra clip, good 
except front sight removed for close-up shooting, 
some bluing off around front sight, $10.00. Colt 380 
Automatic, extra clip, V.G., spring shoulder holster, 
$15.00. Colt 45 Automatic, Gov’t. Model, extra 
clip, Stoeger 22 attachment, belt holster and spring 
shoulder holster, Marble revolver rod, perfect, $45.00. 
“Pistols and Revolvers’ by Hatcher, good as new, 





$2.25. C. E. Linard, 309 “C’’ St., La Porte, Ind. 
3-36 
WINCHESTER 69. Winchester peep. Excellent 


condition inside and out. Two long rifle magazines. 
Price $8.00. Richard Dettmer, 1637 East 2Ist 
Street, Oakland, California. 3-36 


TWO JAMES PURDEY shotguns, 12, Whitworth 
barrels, $350.00 each. Griffin and Howe double 
ejector, four sets barrels, .405 rifle, .30-40 rifle, .410 
shotgun and 20 bore shotgun, $550.00. Greener light 
double rifle, .310 cordite, box case, excellent, 
$150.00. Hoffman double ejector, 12, open, $150.00. 
Griffin and Howe over and under, 20, $250.00. 


Same, 12, $250.00. Dr. Richard Sutton, Kansas 
City, Mo. 3-36 
BAKER’S “Modern Gunsmithing’, good, $3.00. 


Fraser’s “Pistol Shooting’, good, $2.50. American 
Rifleman, August 1928 to December 1935, $12.00. 
Warner-Swasey rifle scope, fair, $3.50. Ernest L. 
Bell, Jr., 150-17 Roosevelt Ave., Flushing, N. Y. 

3-36 


0.375 H&H MAGNUM, 300 shells, receiver sight, 
leather case, $125.00. 10X Lemaire Binoculars, 
20.00. Replica complete suit medieval armor, 
200.00. All A-1 condition. C. Ross, 2212 Branch 
Ave., S. E., Washington, D. C. 


STOEGER Deluxe Enfield, 
Lyman 48, front ramp, recoil pad, Whelen sling, 
drilled for scope, never shot. Satisfaction guaran- 
oe. John Walranen, 1629 K Street, Washington, 








checkered stock, 





RIFLE® TELESCOPE SIGHTS; telescope 
mounts; binoculars; duplicating machines. (List 
3¢.) Robert W. Knight, Seneca Falls, - . 2 
-36 
ITHACA #5 Trap 34”, $245.00 gun with case, 

Winchester .25-35 Carbine 94, extras, 
Iver Johnson .410 single, $5.50. M&P 6” 
.38, $18.00. .22 H&R 922, $5.00. All excellent 
or better. WANT—-.25 Bolt Action Rifle. L. W. 
Gibson, Kiowa, Kansas. 3-36 
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EXCELLENT long barreled Woodsman at reason- 
able price. Also Winchester excellent heavy action. 
W. ED TO BUY FOR CASH—Pacific Ballard, 
Heavy Winch. and 44% dis. actions. H. A. Van 
Kirk, Fallsington, Pa. 3-36 


HENSOLDT 23%4X Zielklein, brand new, beauti- 
fully engraved, graduated dial, leather end caps, 
$25.00. Michael Hoffman, 1595 Greenwich Street, 


San Francisco, Calif. 3-36 

WINCHESTER Auto, 12 gauge, 28”, shot 10 
times, excellent, $25.00. Colt Army Special 38, 
5” barrel, i 200 shells, 


pearl grips, Heiser holster, 
shot 25 times, a. ~% $25.00. Colt 22 Woods- 
man, 6” barrel, Heiser holster, shot 10 times, perfect, 
$22.00. Luger .30 cal., 334” barrel, shot 10 times, 
holster, 200 shells, excellent, $20.00. S&W .38 cal., 
5” barrel, shot 5 times, excellent, $20.00, M&P, 200 


shells. C. E. Shedd, 614 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 3-36 
52 WINCHESTER, speed lock, excellent, 500 


shots, complete with Lyman 48J, 17A, sling, gun 
case, $40.00. B&L Prismatic Scope and stand, per- 
fect factory, never used, $50.00. I. H. Koenig, 517 
Miller Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 3-36 


SELL CHEAP: Model 92, 32 WCF. Stevens 25-20 
», 44. Savage 23, 22 L.R. WANT—Lyman 48, 
Springfield actions, Woodsman. Lawrence L. Stout, 
Darlington, Wisconsin. 3-36 


39 BARGAINS in guns, cartridges, tools. LIST 
FREE. Send today. Charles Roth, 2884 Ash, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 3-36 


KNICKERBOCKER 12 double hammerless, 
outside good, inside very good, $12.00. Ken- 
tucky Flintlock, Beyer 48” bbl., crack at wrist 
now repaired, working, curly stock, brass trim, 
fair, $25.00. Officers Flintlock Musket, fancy, 
Moore, N. Y., fine, $20.00. Japanese Match- 
lock rifle, brass inlays and trim, spring miss- 
ing, $12.00. Pair Flint cannon bbl. pistols by 
Bumford, London, 9%” overall, rare and fine, 
side locks, $30.00. Captain Richard Edsalls 
Revolutionary Sword, $20.00. Roy Vail, War- 
wick, N. Y. 3-36 


SELL 7.63 Mauser 10 shot wooden carbine holster, 
good; 3A Eastman F7.7, very good leather case, 
good; Sauer Mauser 30-06 action good, barrel fair, 
48 sight good, stock poor. WANT—Scope, 8X Ly- 
man, Fecker or 4X Hensoldt. W. R. Shellhorn, 
Seward, Alaska. 3-36 


WINCHESTER M12, 20%, full, 28”, excellent in- 
side, very good outside; with Eureka loader, wad- 
cutter, 100 Win. #4 primers, $27.00. S&W Ham- 
merless .32, 3%” bbl., fair, $5.00. B&M .25-20R 
SL bullet seater, $1.75. Dr. C. G. D’Oench, 709 
University Club Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 3-36 


L. C. SMITH, Trap grade double, ventilated rib, 
full, selective single trigger, ejectors, Beavertail, re- 
coil pad, new leather case, good, $85.00. Winchester 
$2 Speedlock, Beavertail cheekpiece special target 
stock, heavy barrel, 48J, 17A, Berlin sheepskin case 
to carry with telescope on and carrying strap, ex- 
cellent, $60.00. 8X Targetspot, blocks, excellent, 
used twice, $49.00. No trades, money order only. 
R. E. Smith, 712 First National Bank Blidg., Omaha. 
Nebraska. 3-36 


AMMUNITION SALE! Price per 100: 33 
Winchester, $2.50; 30 Mauser, $1.50; 30 Luger, 
$1.95; 45-70 Gov’t., $2.85; 38 Short, Long Rim 
Fire, 35c. J. Warshal & Sons, First at Mad- 
ison-BB, Seattle, Wash. 3-36 


WINCHESTER 54-270, special hand made walnut 
stock, cheek piece and hardwood inlay, cost $100.00, 
sell for $35.00 cash. John Reinhart, Center, Texas 

3-36 








BONA FIDE BUYERS 
OF EXPENSIVE GUNS 


One of our prominent life mem- 
bers recently advertised some of 
the finest guns from his extensive 
private collection, at prices ranging 
from $275.00 to $750.00. He has 
just written us as follows: 

“T get better results from these 
little notices in THE RIFLEMAN 
than from all other gun advertising 


combined. ‘Arms Chest’ ads put 
me directly in touch with real 
buyers”. R.L. S., Mo. 


From inexpensive shooting ac- 
cessories to the costliest of custom- 
made guns these classified ads pro- 
duce truly phenomenal results. Try 
one yourself, in the next issue. 
Final closing date for the April issue 
is March 10: See full instructions 
above. 
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WATCH THIS 
COLUMN 


OUR SPECIAL FOR MARCH IS 


THIS 
DANIEL 
BOONE 

RADIATOR 


EMBLEM 
FOR 


YOUR 
AUTO 


We've sold hundreds of these in- 
signia at the popular price of $1.00 
each. But, frankly, we overstocked 
when placing the last order back in 
1932. 


So this month we invite you to 
join our close-out sale. Order one 
of these silver frontiersman auto 
emblems before the supply becomes 
exhausted. It is a nifty emblem 
finished in black and white enamel 
with Daniel Boone figure superim- 
posed in background. See cut. Recog- 
nized everywhere as the emblem of 
the Rifleman. 


The price? 
paid—while they last. 
your order today. 


Only 50 cents, post- 
Better place 


OTHER N. R. A. ITEMS 


New Official Score Gauge 


Official N. R. A. 
Mirakel .22 Cali- 
ber Scoring Gauge 
with rust proof 
flange of guaran- 
teed accuracy and 
5X magnifying 
glass attached. 
Price of $1.00 includes handy leather 
case, 





Sterling Miniature Badges 


Actual size. Three types 
(specify whic h)—“ex- 
pert rifleman,” “pistol ex- 
pert,” and “sharp- 
shooter.” Safety-pin 
type catch. Regularly 
50c; our special price 
35¢e each. 


A Pin You Can’t Lose 


Life membership pins in 
10-K solid gold with 
safety catch. Purchased 
long before the price of 
old went sky-rocketing. 
Jery special, at the same 
old price—$2.50 each. 


Fraternal Items 


Sterling Spoons, 
with N. R. A. 
Seal on han- 
dle, each. ..$1.00 

N. R. A. Loose- 
leaf Score 
Books, each. .50 

Official N. R. A. 
Trigger Test 
Weights for 
rifle, $1.75, 
for pistol... 2.50 

Ammunition Blocks (holds 50 .22 
Lr.) with N. R. A. on box, each .50 

“Annual” and “Life” Member Felt 
Brassards for shooting coat, each .50 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
816 Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








| 
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Does your shot 
reach home? 


To put your quarry down for the full count, try a 
Lyman aperture rear sight and the correct front sight 
to match. Hunting ‘chucks, small game and vermin 
with the best sight equipment is both fun and satis- 
faction. For better shooting, on the target range or 
afield, write us the make, model and caliber of your 


rifle. 
No. 3 _ hunting ae, 
front sight. Ivory, 





bead, $1.00. front sight, $1.75. 





24 Tang Sight 
with disc, $5.00. 
1A with turn 
| down peep, $4.50. No. 48Y Micrometer target sight with 
j % min. adjustments, $13.00. Other 


OOOO 
oy OOD 


No. 17A hooded target front sight including nine inter- 
changeable inserts, $2.50. Also available, transparent 
inserts similar to metal inserts at 10¢ each. 










Send 10c for Complete Catalog 


LYMAN 


GUN SIGHT CORP. 


90 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


OW/a Marble 


e Xnife 
Ind 

, _andier 

~ -& PY 4 











| Only 714" 


| Jong over all. 
| 4” Blade 


‘Easy to Carry 

| —Handy to Use 
| Keen as a razor—shaped and tempered for out- 
| door service, modeled to fit the hand with asure, 


easy grip. Just the knife every sportsman needs, 
Canes complete with leather sheath. Price, $1.50. 


MARBLES requiement 


“*For Every Hour in the Open’’ 


FREE! 


You willwantour free 
32 -page booklet on 
Marble’s Outing 
Equipment, Hunting 





i Knives, Ax Sights, 
| Cleaning! mplements, 

Compasses, etc. Doz- 
| va @ | ensofusefulitems for 
| every sportsman. 


i Write today! 





Marbig’s 
Coat Compass 
Fastens to coat or sleeve. 
Guaranteed accurate. No. 
182, with stationary dial, 


Marble’s Water- 
proof Match Box 
Has ring for attaching to 
ones or — eras 

} matches always a& 
| ready for instant use. No. stpaid, $1.25. No. 082, 
181, price, 6¢c. With revolving dial, $1.50: 
Marble’s Products are sold by most good dealers or 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. (A88) 
ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 


j & oes batts Ave. Gladstone, Mich., U.S. i 





gold, silver or red No. 5B Reversible | 








.30 CALIBER SHOOTERS ATTENTION! 
Practice indoors with the Hollifield Target 
Dotter. For Springfield, Enfield or any 30-06 
with 24” or 26” barrel. Complete outfit in- 
cluding 5 dummy cartridges for rapid fire. 
Packed in strong oak box. New, $1.00. Slightly 
used, 75¢. Postpaid. J. Gschwind, 4124 N. 
Leamington Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 3-36 





VIOLIN, good condition, $30.00; also $1000.00 
Guarnerius for $500.00; both complete with bows 
and cases. Vest pocket 25 cal. Astra, new, $5.00. 
WANT—32-40 Bullard tool, cases; 38-4” O.P.; 45 
Frontier. H. E. Walker, 91 Vernon St., Gardner, 
Mass. 3-36 





-32 SPECIAL Winchester 1894, custom built job, 
22-inch octagon barrel, King peep, Marble folding 
tear, Western gold front sights, good condition, only 
$14.00. Charles Roth, 2884 Ash, Denver, Colorado. 

3-36 


_SEDGLEY 30-06 left hand bolt action. Hensoldt 
Zielklein scope. Cost $221.50. Sell $185.00. Robert 
W. Knight, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 4-36 








COLT 45 1917 Army with holster, perfect, $16.00. 
45 Auto Colt, new barrel, inside perfect, outside 
good, spec. four lb. trigger pull, $15.00. Jieffico 25 
Auto, very good, $6.00. K-22 S&W, perfect, $25.00. 
Lawrence fancy holster, 6-inch, perfect, $4.00. 1500 
45 Auto Peters Rustless, $2.50 per C. 1250 45 
Auto, $2.00 per C. J. F. Christoff, Milford, Dela- 
ware. 3-36 


NEW WOLLENSAK 4X Riflescope, $7.95 post- 
paid. New Wollensak 20X Spotting Scope, $9.95 
postpaid. New Winchester 52 Heavy Barrel, $48.50. 
Excellent .32 Colt Automatic, $12.50. Good H&R 
.22 Trapper Revolver, $4.50. Al Goulding, Jr.. 
1797 Adelaide Boulevard, Akron, Ohio. 3-36 





MODEL 45 Savage 250-3000, perfect condition. 
at model, $35.00. Fred N. Barnes, Bayfield. 
olo. 3-36 


SPRINGFIELD Sporter #1136998, 48 & 17A, 
blocks, very accurate, $35.00. 6X, %” Fecker click, 
$30.00. 6” B&D grinder D. C., $8.00. % A.C. 
motor. Like new Winchester 12-12 ga., rib, full 
length zipper case, $40.00 or 8X Targetspot. WANT 
—8X Targetspot; boys light 22 and cheap scope: 
cheap Mauser; powder measure. C. Streed, 1315 
Harmon, Minneapolis, Minn. 3-36 





SYNCHRONOUS Motor for chronograph. One 1800 
RPM, $15.00. One 3600 RPM, $22.00. Or will 
trade. C. Streed, 1315 Harmon, Minneapolis, Minn. 

3-36 


PIGEON Browning Superposed 32”, imp-mod., 
full, single trigger, ventilated rib, excellent, $125.00. 
J. F. Northcroft, 1255 Park Ave., Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 3-36 


RIFLEMAN July 1924-1935, 14 missing. Weston 
volt meter #45, new, cost $65.00. Best offer. Wm. 
Brazelton, 2302 Driscoll, Houston, Texas. 3-36 


WINCHESTER 52, fair condition, $17.50 cash. 
Correspondence welcomed. D. Simon, Orange, —_ 
3-36 


EXTRAORDINARY bargain’ in __ binoculars! 
Mirakel Superlux 8X34, practically new, carrying 
case, cost $60.00. Only $33.00. Charles Roth, 2884 
Ash, Denver, Colorado. 3-36 





HEAVY SUKALLE Barrel 52 Beavertail 
cheek piece, checkered, 48 and 17A, $60.00. 
D.C.M. Sporter 25 Roberts, $50.00. Muzzle 
loader with Malcolm scope Mfg. by R. C. Rice, 
Warren, Ohio, a duplicate Brockway Rifle page 
18 May 1931 Rifleman, $75.00. 25 Roberts 
barrel on Mauser action in white, $25.00. An- 
other with set triggers, $30.00. 7 m/m barrel 
and Mauser action in white, $25.00. No sights 
on last 3 items. Brown & Sharpe Vernier 
depth gauge, $8.00. Match grade 22 /?_ rifle 
barrel blanks 1%” dia. by 31” long, $12.50. 
Have 10 rebored M1 barrels for 35 Whelen; I 
will fit to Springfield action only for $20.00. 
35 Whelen full length resizing dies, $4.50. 
Ramp front sight, $5.00 extra. No trades. 
Stamp. W. A. Sukalle, Barrelmaker, 1120 East 
Washington, Phoenix, Arizona. 3-36 





REMINGTON Model 241 Auto-Loading 22 L.R. 
with 3-29S Weaver Scope, both perfect, $$33.00. No 
trades. Emmett Hal!, Good Hope, La. 





WINCHESTER 52 Speedlock, Lyman 17A and 
48J, Westchester cheek piece, stock slightly scratched 
but will shoot 7%” groups at 100 yards. Bargain, 
$36.50. Wilson, 536 Spring Ave., LaGrange, Illi- 
nois. 3-36 





WINCHESTER 52, Lyman 48 and 17A, heavy 
barrel, fired exactly 20 times, perfect, $45.00. Will 
trade new $135.00 Ludwig tenor banjo for pair of 
fine pistols. L. Trimble, 4451 Ainslie St., Cee, 
Il. 3-3 





POWDER BALANCES, sensitive to 1/10 gr., 
pocket case, with weights, $3.50. Stamp for descrip- 
tion. Mark Hershey, Hillsdale, Michigan. 3-36 
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BISLEY-TARGET 5%”, .38 Special, finest hand- 
honed target action, 3 lb. pull; cylinder clearance 
.002”, target sight. All work done at factory. Per- 
fect, never fired. $40.00, cash only. F. V. Rick- 
born, San Anselmo, Calif. 3-36 


MY GUNSMITH SHOP and one acre on bank of 
river. Building 20X40. 4 years old. First class. 
Further particulars on application. Good fishing 
and hunting. Good reason for selling. Ross C. 
King, 789 Military St., Roseburg, Oregon. 3-36 





COLT Sedgley single action Hornet revolver, 
$45.00. Robert W. Knight, Seneca Falls, ~ z 


30-06 REMINGTON; 30-S stock; 48; ramp; ex- 
cellent in; V.G. out, $45.00. Winchester 53; 25-20; 
103 Lyman; fine, $20.00. Dr. George Fielding, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 3-36 





250-3000 SAVAGE 99G, Lyman tang rear, custom 
made left hand stock, very accurate, $35.00. Evin- 
rude 1935 Sport Single, used 15 hrs., excellent, 
$40.00. Handmade stock 30-S Remington, $10.00. 
H. F. Tennant, Ney, Ohio. 3-36 


NATIONAL Salesman Training Association Course, 
$20.00. Perfect Voice Institute Course, in voice 
training, $10.00. 20 Books on sleight of hand and 
conjuring, $12.00. Cody’s English Course, $8.00. 
Funk & Wagnalls Encyclopaedia, $5.00. WANT— 
Winchester 54, 30-06, good. Winchester or Parker 
Double Barrel, 12 gauge, good. Lawrence Rourke, 
Box 219, Wingdale, N. Y. 3-36 


REMINGTON #17, 20 ga., 2 bbls., full, cyl., | 
$25.00. Remington 12 ga. Trap, good, $15.00. Le- 
Fevre 20 double, good, $10.00. Ithaca 12 double, 


MONTHS 
to PAY 








Choose the shooting equipment you want from 
the lists below. Give make, model, calibre or 





good, $10.00. Browning Auto 16X28 Mod., venti- A * . -_ 
lated, very good, $35.00. Remington 35 Auto Rifle, gauge in om first letter and we can give you pe Ae AL 
, $20.00. Woodsman, new barrel, $15.00. Har- prompt service. WINCHESTER—FOX 
Se $36 | Write us today and Col. Townsend Whelen, PISTOLS & REVOLVERS: 
REMINGTON 11 Auto, 20 ga., full, perfect, Manager of our Gun Dept., or James V. Howe, GARREGTON S WESSON 
$38.00. Wiachester 42-410, out, Pa Superintendent of our Gunsmith Plant, will RICHARDSON 
inchester 351 Autoloading, excellent, .00. Sav- s 
age 99, 25-35, with new barrel, excellent, $35.00. reply by weturm mail, Seere? ee ie 
Bommel <i Seeetam, ve. —< Ba Remember, every article we sell you is doubly fWENSOLDT_-UNERTL 
on pump, arble peep, perfect, .90. em- = . 
ington 44 C&B, V.G., $7.50. Colt 31 C&B, VG. | guaranteed . . by the manufacturer and by us. ZEISS 
$7.50. Underwood portable typewriter, excellent, RELOADING TOOLS @ BINOCULARS @ 10-X SHOOTING COATS 


$25.00. A. S. Van Horn, Box 1426, Tucson, Ariz. | 
3-36 


ALL IN PERFECT CONDITION: Ace, $32.00; 
Lyman 48 for Springfield, $8.00; finest grade ivory 
grips for Outdoorsman and Magnum carved in beau- 
ar color, $20.00 pair; also some elephant ivory. 

3-3 


FINE STOCK BLANKS For Every Purpose 


— one of our stock blanks 
has been designed and inspected 
Col. Townsend Whelen, Mgr. 







. Osborne, Helena, Montana. | our Gun Dept., and James V. 

_———————————— | 10172" / fee 16 1/0 nae Supt. of our Gunsmith 
. * | CAN BE GROOVED WNLETTED 1/32" Smal DE ENOUG ja 

ti aor a ey" beautiful ae FOR ANY BARREL FOR PROPER BLODING FoR cast OFF Never before have you been 

icher stock, 20’ ., famp, 48 Lyman, scope blocks, offered blanks like these. 





A ee (Ns SIE Poe pea ee addeies z by — an oo, or 
2 . s ® professional they w save you 

ee Se se ten to fifteen hours of laborious 
work. They are inietted within 





sling, cost over $110.00. Excellent, $75.00. Rem- 
ington S.S., converted by Sedgley to Hornet, inside 
perfect, outside very good, $25.00. G. W. Dixon, 






















P. O. Box 68, Rydal, Penna. 3-36 lee t/as” fer” perfect bedding. 
ee ee ee ee LARGE FOR BEAVER WELL CURVED GRIP __e =5 Shaped te allow finishing to 
s ORIGINAL WINCHESTER A-5 Scopes, only TAIL OR SMALLER Y” PS Cencneien. All of selected 
14.95. New Winchester Model 71, $38.85. New AS LATITUDE F ' ’ / s: aus. 
Winchester Model 55 caliber 25-35, $26.95. meASOMABLE DIMENSION OR TYPE Stock © ANY Sut CAP ] [EE greeting, Setnst,_ 00; Creeee 





J. Warshal & Sons, First at Madison-BB, 
Seattle, Wash. 3-36 







$10 and up. Also selected stock 


For Enfield, Springfield and Winchester 54, Only blanks not inletted. 





, a SMITH 1 cena Regulation Police Target 66 99 
Pistol. Practically new. 6-inch barrel. Lyman ad- 

justable revolver sights. 28 cartridges included. Only NATIONAL GUN PRODUCTS 
$15.00. Charles Roth, 2884 Ash, Denver, Colorado. Developed and Perfected by Col. Townsend Whelen and James V. Howe 


3-36 
ee ee @ STOCK POLISH, (high 
WINCHESTER Model 55, 30 cal., T.D., excellent lustre), 2-oz. jar... $1.00 


throughout, first $25.00 takes it. J. B. Strum, 1315 FINE (Combination of 2 steel 
West Ist St., Duluth, Minn. 3-36 G U ke) MITHIN G 


POTTED nccecececees 1.75 
(Combination of 2 stock. 
REMINGTON Model 31, 16 modified 28” 7 


oils — high lustre 








excellent, $32.00. Clarence Wilmot, Rushford, N. } an work in our gunshop is SHR) «22 -2e renee 2.28 
3 - nm charge of James V. Howe. a ous eatues GUN 
Every job inspected and ap- LUING, 4-0z. bottle 1.00 
eA TTS ek, SRE RTA aS pee proved by Col. Townsend aon bettie (1 quart) 6.00 
22 HIGHPOWER Savage Takedown, good, $16.00. Whelen before it leaves our (Complete instructions ‘ 
Winchester 25-20 Carbine, new barrel, $15.00. Win- oom, i @ GUN OIL, 4-oz. bottle $ .50 with each bottle of 
chester 38-40 Carbine, new barrel, $15.00. Win- Jobs rsogy Fn yieht y owe @ POWDER SOLVENT, — the above ‘‘National”’ 
chester 44-40 Rifle, barrel pitted, rest good, $7.00. | to custom stocking, remodel- 4-0z. bottle ........ 50 Products) 
Lewis Watson, Box 776, Pocatello, Idaho. 3-36 ing, designing and special @ GUN GREASE, 4-oz. jar = 50 oe er PATCHES, 
gun building. You ean — price of a BR iccamaceate 25 ° 
PRE-WAR Waffenfabrik 10.75 Sporting Mauser, send us your fine guns with EED ol , ew OODEN BENCH 
excellent, $75.00. DH Parker 12-30 full, good, list complete, assurance’ thatthe . a Gee... eee -50 rs weenee. 
$148.50, sell $69.50. Very good 9 m/m 8%” Luger | full understanding of ail @ STOCK FINISHING ties. one ¢- ez ier). 50 
complete, holster, stock, strap, 32 shot drum maga- requirements. All work rere is ete » CLEANING PATCHES, 
zine, accurate, $39.50. 'S” Bisley 38-40, fair, $17.50. Guaranteed, Moderate Mitta = "Bepgonsnpes 


Rare flintlock muskets and blunderbusses. W. G. C charges. 


Kimball, Woburn, Mass. 3-36 
LYMAN #422 EXPERT SCOPE, $10.00. 


Wollensak Riflescope, $10.00. 10% discount to 

members. New Winchester Model 86 caliber 

33, $34.95. J. Warshal & Sons, First at Mad- 

ison-BB, Seattle, Wash. 3-36 i 

COLT S.A. .44 Special, 54%”, No. 355093. Excel- : 

lent to perfect. Rubber and checkered circassian ? 

grips. Heiser holster. $22.50. G. A. Staniar, 62 . 
3-36 


Rossmore Place, Belleville, N. J. 


LEFEVER, 12, brand new, fired twice, checkered, 3 
$17.00. .30 Winchester, 94 Carbine, barrel good, DEPT. A 1249 25th ST. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


outside worn, $14.00. E. Beck, 524 Wales Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 3-36 | 





Write for “National” Descriptive Circulars 
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220 Swift. 


OTHER CALIBRES BUILT TO YOUR ORDER 


Manufacturer 
® Established 1897 


2311 N. Sixteenth St., Phila., Pa. 


aaa Pacific Coast Representative; D. W. King Gun Sight Co. 
555 Howard St., San Francisco 


R. F. SEDGLEY, 


Sedgley .22-4000 
Calibre and Winchester 


SEDGLEY 


SPRINGFIELD 
SPORTER 


RIFLES 


$32 


Hand Book 
and 
Catalog 
Free 









Springfield 
.30-06Actions 
Used on 
All Models 











FOR BETTER 
SCORES 


If you think 
you are making 
the best scores 
you can shoot 
—try a Sports- 
man! 


If you think 
there is no real 
difference between 
guns—just try a 
Sportsman! 

If you are not familiar with 
what the Sportsman has been 
doing—look over the records. 
You will find that every one of 
the four new .22 caliber re- 
volver records was made with 
the H&R Sportsman! 


Send today for folder SA about 
this better hand gun. 


Harrington & Richardson 


Arms Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 


INLETTED GUN STOCKS 


—— 


spree ise 














LOAD YOUR OWN and 
SAVE MONEY! 


Shoot the Latest 
Modern Ammunition 

and Spend Less for It 
COMPLETE, EASY, INSTRUCTIONS 


Gt this valuable hand book on reloading. Tells you 
step by step how to load your choice of over 1000 
different center-fire game and target cartridges. Stand- 
ard loads. New loads. Latest reduced and mid-range 
loads for high-power rifles, that preserve barrel accuracy 
life. Special game and vermin loads. Ballistic tables. 
A complete guide, full of explanations, simple directions 
easy to follow, and many pictures. Tell you how to 
obtain super-accurate cartridges at a fraction of the cost 
of factory-loaded ammunition and get in much more 
shooting, by using your fired cases over and over again. 
Interesting, instructive, and easier than you think, espe- 
cially when you use 







B & M STRAIGHTLINE 
RELOADING TOOLS 


and cartridge components, as covered in this Hand 
Book. Send for your copy today. Only 25¢—and 
think what you'll SAVE! 


.....BELDING & MULL.....| 


GEO. McG. FRYBERGER, Successor 
830 Osceola Road, Philipsburg, Pa. 


Yes, send me your Hand Book—here is my 25¢, enclosed. 


a a 
_ SNEED Se OLIN Ry IRAN SEERA MIRE 


THE BEST RIFLE 
SHOOTING COAT 
at any 

See your dealer first—if he 
can’t supply you with the 10-xX 
shooting coat write today for 
Free Folder to 10-X Products 
Des Moines, lowa 
Rifle coats 
Shooting gloves 
Gun cases 
Skeet jackets 

























FOR SALE: Star tool complete for .38 Special, 
$40.00 cash. No trades. D. S. Perry, 1310 E. State 
St., Ithaca, N. Y. 3-36 


FOLLOWING Winchester S.S. rifles, all 
have Heavy action and #3 barrels: 32-40, en- 
graved, set trigger, fine, $50. 25-20 S5.S., 
set trigger, good, $20.00. 22 L.R., relined 
barrel, set trigger, fine, $25.00. 22 L.R., set 
trigger, good, $15.00. 38-55, good, $15.00. 
#444% Stevens, 25 Stevens, $12.50. 744% 
22 L.R., barrel pitted, $12.50. #44% action 
only, $8.00. #44, 25 Stevens, good, $10.00. 
#44 28-30, good, $12.50. Winchester 8.S. Mus- 
ket, 22 short, good, $11.00. Same model, action 
and sight only, $5.00. Sharps Borchardt action 
only, $8.00. #3 Ballard Barrel only, 22 short, 
$6.00. Winchester A5 scope and mounts, $16.00. 
WANT—Single shot rifles, actions and barrels. 
C. W. Swank, 107 Haddon Ave., Collingswood, 
N. J. 3-36 

6.5 MM MANNLICHER Schoenauer 18 stock 
full, Oigee Gnom 4X, stock and telescope very good 
action barrel excellent, fired 200 times, vee 00. Will 
accept 52 heavy 30-06 for part payment. . Consos, 
Box 1201, Savannah, Ga. 3-36 











| chardt .45-2-7%", s.s., exceptional, $16.50. 


EXCELLENT Deluxe Griffin and Howe 30-06, 
Circassian walnut stock, trap butt plate, etc., Zeiss 
2% scope, double lever quick detachable mount, 
best leather cases for scope and rifle. Cost new over 
$300.00. Sell for $150.00. Joseph I. Melanson, 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 3-36 


M/54, .220 SWIFT, complete with sling, microm- 
eter bolt “ee flat top, new, $55.00. TRADE 
Zeiss Telex 6 24, perfect, with case, for M/52 
wy pay difference. C. F. Johnson, bee 

5 q -36 








10% DISCOUNT, Scopes, Sights, Reloadin 
Illustrated Trophy Catalog, 10c, 50% 

New Remington Model 14A calibers 
30, 35, $35.95. J. Warshal & Sons, First at 
Madison-BB, Seattle, Wash. 3-36 


NO. 54 WINCHESTER vag a> SA scope, 





B. Wisler, : 
Canton, Ohio. 3-36. 


NEW HANDMADE Walnut Sporter Stock for 
Enfield, pistol grip, cheek piece, oil finish, checkered, 


$16.00. Whelen’s “Amateur Gunsmithing’’, $1.50. 
Russell Henry, Sackett, Penna. 3-36 

UNERTL 1%”, 14X, Fecker, % mounts, perfect, 
$55.00. Winchester 52 heavy bbl., special stock, 
full pistol grip, latest 52, perfect, $42.00. Wm. 
Ross, R.F.D. 7, Cambridge, Ohio. 3-36 


WINCHESTER 52 H.B., special custom made 
4-position Italian Walnut Stock, finely checkered, 
17-A, micro rear, brand new, $70.00. Sharps Bor- 


38-55, d.s., exceptional, $20.00. U.S.R.A. 10”, Hart- 


| mann case, perfect, $22.50. E. Keltner, Room 802, 


| 101 Park Ave., 


| inclusive, COMPLETE for $12.50. 





New York City. 3-36 


NEW WINCHESTER MODEL 54, calibers .220 
Swift, .257 Roberts, 30-06, $49.25, postpaid. Rem- 
ington Model 30S calibers .257 Roberts, 30-06, 
Special Price! Sedgley Springfield Sporters caliber 
30-06, Special Price! J. Warshal & Sons, First at 
Madison- BB, Seattle, Wash. 3-36 


AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 





1928 through 1935, 
Express collect. 
J. C. Bustard, Box 307, Danville, Va. 3-36 





J. P. SAUER & SON, Lightweight 6 lbs. Skeet 
and Upland Double, 12 gauge, 26 inch Krupp Cyl. 


& Mod., Ivory sights, fair, ose. Fox 20, A. E. 
grade, ejector, 28 inch Imp. Cyl. & Mod.. Ivory 
sights, good, $40.00. C. E. Smith, Route 1, Box 22, 
Brentwood, Calif. 3-36 





SELL SAVAGE 1933, .22 Lr., 438 scope, click 
mounts, $40.00. Al Rihs, 241 Southlook, San Diego, 
Calif. 3-36 


32 & 38 CALIBER H&R & Iver Johnson 
revolvers: fair, $3.50; good, $5.00. 32 Long 
S&W revolvers, Regulation Police; 
good, $15.00; very good, $17.50. 7.65 m/m & 
9 m/m Luger Pistols: good, $15.00; very good, 
$17.50. 32-20 caliber Colt Police Positive Re- 
volvers: good, $14.00; very good, $17.50. Big 
Ben, 179 Third St., San Francisco, Calif. 3-36 





BULLET MOLDS, all in excellent condition, 
$2.50 each; B&M #359130, nickel blocks, unob- 
tainable today; B&M #359165, fine 50-yard wad- 
cutter; B&M 7359160; B&M #429240. Milford 
Baker, 120 S. Manoa Road, Upper Darby, Penna. 


3-36 
250-3000, 99G, perfect, $37.00. E. F. Wright, 
Grand junction, Colo. 3-36 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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CLEAN 


° FLOWS INTO EVERY PORE AND CREVICE 


INVISIBLE 


EASY TO APPLY 


e PROTECTION for GUNS and Other Equipment while in use or in storage 


Hunters, army officers, policemen, sportsmen, find SEAL-S-TEEL wonderful because it protects 
Protects guns outside, stocks, and in the bore when 


NEW EVAPORATION 
e in service, field, holster, case, and storage. 


PROCESS 


POSITIVE PROTECTION 


SIMPLY flow SEAL-S-TEEL on with a cloth. 
bd stantly, leaving an AIR-TIGHT MOISTURE-PROOF SEAL that bare hands can’t rub off. 


non-mercuric primer or solvent is used. 


nate 1 CLEAN, INVISIBLE, POSITIVE PROTECTION 


BARE HANDS CAN'T 
RUB IT OFF 
a 
FULLY GUARANTEED 





SEAL-S-TEEL is not greasy. Flows onso easily. Not a lubricant. 
on an unconditional money-back guarantee. 


See it ON DISPLAY by the H.S.D. FOLSOM ARMS CO. 


X-RING PRODUCTS CoO. - - 


At the New York Sportsmen's Show. 


An ANTI-RUST, ANTI-TARNISH Compound 
that BARE HANDS Can*t RUB OFF... 


Won’t STAIN or SOIL... SEAL-S-TEEL! 


Non-essential elements evaporate almost in- 


Not a solvent. 
3 oz. can lasts the average user a full year. 


Peoria, Illinois 












Sold 





WINCHESTER 52, good, Lyman 48 & 17A sights, 
$27.50. Colt 45 Automatic, excellent, $25.00. East- 
man 3A Autographic Ilex shutter F7.7 Lenz, leather 
case, $15.00. V. L. Stewart, Cary, Ill. 3-36 


SALE: 22 Niedner-Magnum, $50.00. New 4%X 








Fecker, $32.00. T. R. Conrad, Indiana, one 

WINCHESTER #53 Repeater 25-20, excellent, 
with leather-bound case, $20.00. Richard Collins, 
Bridgewater, Conn. 3-36 


PAIR COLT 1851 Navies, barrels marked Hart- 
ford, one pitted, $9.00. Colt Civil War Musket, 
new, $4.00. Colt .38 DA 4% side ejector, $5.00. 
Colt’ 1853, 5%, .36, fair, works, $8.00. Colt 1862 
4%, poor, $3.00. German Nazi “blood and honor” 
knife, $3.00. German officer’s overcoat, fine, $5.00. 
Colt .45 Automatic, war-time model, fine, $15.00. 
WANT BUY—Colt catalogues, 1928 and earlier, 
also Colt Marine Corps Model .38 DA, fine to new. 
Kelly, Wakeman Road, Darien, Conn. 3-36 


SHOT GUN, RIFLE, REVOLVER POW- 
DERS; empty shot gun shells. Wads, Shot, 
Primers; Musket, Muzzle Loading Gun, Rifle, 
Pistol Caps. Prompt shipment via express. 
Siners Old Gun Shop, N. E. Cor. 2nd Walnut 


Sts., Philadelphia. 3-36 
WINCHESTER AS, excellent, fine cross hairs, 
leather case, $25.00. . Be. Kline, Woolrich, Penna. 
3-36 

44 S&W TRIPLE LOCK, never fired, $40.00. 
Schmitt Reloader 38 & 45 Auto calibers. K-22, 
$22.00. Cain, 23 Keppel St., Buffalo, N. Y. 3-36 


44 SPECIAL Colt Frontier 5%”, stag grips, per- 
fect, high grade hand stamp Heiser 4” belt and 
holster, new Lyman 44 Special lpading tools, outfit, 
2 Howard Close, 6S Groton Ave., — 
Be 3-36 


S&W .38 SPECIAL 4”, round butt, waist band 
holster, perfect, $21.00. S&W .38 Special Target, 
very good, $23.00. S&W 22-32, excellent, $20.00, 
with Heiser holster and Roper grips, $25.00. H&R, 
U.S.R.A., 10” light barrel, latest action, excellent, 
$14.00. 1934-35 RrrLeMAN, complete, $3.00. Dr. 
‘Sperber, Cleveland, Ohio. 3-36 


SAVAGE 1933 N.R.A. Target, 
$22.50. Arnold Hohl, Langley, Wash. 


SMITH & WESSON Outdoorsman 38-61%”, excel- 
lent, $28.00. Francotte-Knockabout 12-28 F. and C. 


5202 Storer Ave., 


excellent, accurate, 
3-36 


rejector, fine, $55.00. Winchester 21 20-28 M. and 
F., single trigger, ejector, fine, $55.00. Parker 
V. H. 16-28 M. and F., excellent, $40.00. Savage 


23D Hornet and 438 none click scope, fine, $30.00. 
‘Savage 32 Automatic, fine, $6.00. Frank J. Peters, 
Jr., 5058 46th Street, Woodside, L. I., N. Y¥. 3-36 


“CUTTS” COMPENSATED Remington Model 31 
Pump, solid ribbed, 12 ga., excellent, sacrifice 
$50.00. D.C.M. Sporter, stock reworked by G&H, 
not checkered, outside very good, inside perfect, 
‘$40.00. Ideal Lubricator and Sizer, .3095 and .311 
dies, new, $8.00. Mould Squibb .311413, very 
good, $3.00. Both $10.00. Weaver 3-30 for D.C.M. 


‘Sporter, very good, $12.00. First money orders. 
‘Peter Madarasz, 2 Prospect Street, Yonkers, N. Y. 
3-36 


PERFECT Winchester 54, 30-06, fired ten times, 
Pacific receiver sight, $50.00. 250 Savage takedown, 
wood, $25.00. Acme Sportsman 12 foot canvas boat, 
cost $86.00. Used five times, very good, sell $55.00 
f.o.b. Archie Storm, 535 W. Works, Sheridan, a 

I 3-36 





COLTS .45 Double Action, very good, $15.00. 
Ace .22, excellent, $30.00. Vion Spotting Scope, 40 
power, $15.00. O. H. Schwanger, Middletown, 
‘Penna. 3-36 
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TOOL OF 


100] 
USES! 


tH AN DEE: 


Riflemen- 


here’s the ideal tool you 
have wanted for years. Cleans 
and polishes better—gets at 
those difficult places where 
other tools won't reach. Uses 
200 different accessories, such 
as a special mounted grinder 
that fits inside large-size 
primer pockets to clean out 
the hard-caked residue de- 
posited by modern non-cor- 
rosive primers, for routing gun stocks, grips or blanks, 
scoring, grooving or fluting, matting or mottling metal. 
Weight 1 Ib.; 13,000 r.p.m.; 110 volts, AC or DC; $10.75 
and up (3 accessories free). 


DeLuxe Model 


25,000 r.p.m. Fastest, smoothest, most 
powerful tool for its type and weight (12 
oz.) $18.50 (6 accessories free). 

Order Today on 5 Days’ al 
Postpaid in U. S. 


MASTER CRAFTS- 
MAN'S SET 


17 useful accessories to grind, drill, 
polish pond. cut, carve, engrave, 
etc.—$5.00 Prepaid. 






Plug in any light socket 









New 


— Dept. 26, 1103 W. Monroe St. 


SEND FOR CHICAGO, ILL. 
Pree BOOKLET 






RICE PEEP SIGHT for Krag rifles only 


Positive elevation and 


windage. Anyone can 

















Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co. | 








Jostam Cheek Pad 





Raise the comb on your 52 or other 


| pet rifle for scope use with a Jostam 
Cheek Pad. Comes in 4” and %” 
| heights. $3.00 postpaid. 


Randle Shooting Mitt—3 sizes 
| Non-Slip Metal Sling Keeper 
B. & L. Prismatic Scope 
B. & L. Draw Tube Scope 
10X Shooting Coat, Super de Luxe... . 
| 10X Shooting Coat, Aristocrat 
Parker Peep Sight Reamer 


Issue Type Patches, .22 


per 1000 

Randle Ammunition Blocks 

Parker Six-Hole Eyepieces, for Lyman 
or Redfield Sights 


New shipment of Veez 36, EZX’s, 
Peters Tackhole and Super-Match, 
all from specially selected and re- 
tested lots. Per 1000, f.o.b. Dallas 


THURMAN RANDLE & 


6.95 











mount. $1.00. Krag 
Barrel Receiver Fillets, 331 N. St. Paul Street, 
65c. Springfield Sporter 
Butt Plates, 50c. Grip Dallas, Texas 
Caps, 85c. Satisfaction 
or money refunded. ———— . 
LEROY RICE 
E 356—7th St. Elyria, ohio | MOR Loads Not Available 
SEVERAL perfect 22’s in factory boxes. os from the 
$33.70. K-22, $30.95. Woodsman, $26.95. ill- 
martin, 610 41st St., Oakland, Calif. 3-36 factory, use 
54 WINCHESTER Hornet, 48W, G&H remodeled IDEAL 
action, new, $57.50. Lyman 5-A_ micrometer 
mounts, excellent, $27.50. Colts Woodsman 6”, ex- TOOLS 
—. $22.50. . ie R.A. 10”, perfect, $20.00. G&H i, eee 
YeLuxe Springfield Sporter 30-06, star gauge, new, ba agg ny A 
never fired, 22 Stevens heavy barrel target rifle, —— — > 
Lyman sights, excellent, $22.50. Underwood stan- Follow the suggestions 
dard, portable typewriter, with 2, excellent, in the Ideal Handbook. 
$22.50. Colts New Service, 38 W.C.F., 714” barrel, renee i won epg 
excellent, $20.00. Remington Hepburn Hornet, ex- oy ae = 
cellent, $25.00. WANT—Zeiss or Hensoldt scope, reload rifle, pistol and 
or what? Ray F. Reed, 101 Warder St., Dayton, shot shell ammunition, 
Ohio. 3-36 50 illustrations of 
SEDGLEY Winchester Hornet, special stock, P.G., cane tables.” iso 
beavertail, extremely accurate, excellent, $19.00. pages. List of Ideal 
Colt Super .38 Automatic, very good, $18.50. WANT Tools. Edition No. 31. 
-30-06 Rem. 30S with hunting scope. Truman 
Fowler, 63 Kingsbury Pl., St. Louis, Mo. 3-36 SO comts 
a, ogg Police 22, _" -¥ good — ideal Tool Line complete with all accessories. 
perfect inside, very g out, first $18.00 takes. 
Fred Eubank, 708 Live Stock Exchange Bldg., Kan- | THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
sas City, Mo. 3-36 | 90 West Street Middlefield, Conn. 
57 











How To Get a .257 Roberts Long Range Chuck Rifle 


Get hold of a discarded Springfield Sporter, or any other suitable .30/06 or 7 mm. rifle or action. Send 


it to us to rebuild for you. You'll have the superbly accurate combination long-range ‘chuck rifle 
and high-velocity deer rifle so many keen marksmen are turning to—the Griffin & Howe .257 Roberts. 

















Built by 
GRIFFIN 
& HOWE 


penet your rifle action and magazine imported walnut 
are overhauled expertly and adapted stock, with long cheek-rest, 
for the .257 Roberts cartridge. Next we semi-beavertail forestock and sling 
fit on a new, fine alloy steel sporting studs, as shown. With q.d. swivels 
barrel with target accuracy, 24” or 26”,or and 1” shooting sling if ordered. 


Giving up to 3350 f.s.m.v. with 87-gr. mushroom or h.p. bullet; corresponding speed with 
100- and 117-gr. 


We furnish with or 
without telescope sight. 
For ‘chuck or coyote 
shooting we recom- 
mend a target type 
Fecker or Lyman, 
Scope folder free. 


medium or heavy target barrel, as ordered. Free folder gives prices. 


We add ramp front-sight base, any metal- 


Ask us about rebarreling for .220 Swift, .22 Magnum 


lic sights desired, standard ‘scope sight or .276 Dubiel or .300 Magnum. Or about a .375 Magnum 
mounts. You get our new sporting-target for your Rocky Mountain spring bear hunt. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc., Makers of Fine Rifles, 202-R East 44th St., New York City 





























} YOUR LAST CHANCE— 


For several months past we have been calling attention 
to the rapidly diminishing supply of this fine old volume— 
The Kentucky Rifle. The demand for the last copies of 
this vanishing volume of a vanished rifle is becoming in- 
creasingly greater. This may be the last advertisement 
you will see on the 

The Kentucky Rifle, you know, is the only authentic book 
on “Old Kentuckys.” It is a complete volume of 250 
pages and contains 126 full-page illustrations. One pur- 
chaser told us he would not take $100.00 for his copy if he 
could not get another. 

Some day the book may bring $100.00. The few remain- 
ing copies we have for sale will not last long and the book 
positively will not be reprinted. But right now $7.50 wiil 
buy this handsome De Luxe Edition, bound in ap- 
propriate antique grain fabrikoid, and die-stamped | 





OUR LAST AD 


















with an “Old Kentucky” on the rib. | 





National Rifle Association 
816 Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 




















O’Hare New Cleaning Guide 
for the Winchester 52 7777 


“Some time ago I had a guide made up 
in England which never gave real satis- 
faction; the price was $3.00. 17 
O’Hare Guide gives full satisfaction, 
works perfectly and costs only $1.25.” 
Send for a folder showing the new 
O’Hare rifle trunk which holds the 
Winchester 52 heavy or light barrel 
rifle, cleaning rod, telescope and stand, 
glove, ammunition and everything re- 
quired at the range. Price q 
The Season is here for the indoor shoot- 
ing. We handle all brands of ammuni- 
tion, targets, Bausch & Lomb telescopes. 
Fecker and Lyman rifle scopes. Send 
$0c in stamps and 100 of our Luck 
targets will be sent parcel post. 


Send 15c¢ in stamps for my No. 10 
eatalog with latest folders, the most 
complete catalog for the Rifleman. 


Largest dealer and manufacturer of 
Rifle Accessories in America, 


P. J. OPHARE 
552 Irvington Ave., Maplewood, N. J. 


SAVAGE, 22 Hi-power, excellent, $25.00; 
New Winchester, 35 caliber, Lyman receiver 
sight, $28.50; Luger 30 Amer. Eagle, good, 
holster stock, $19.50. Ammunition, 30-06, 2¢; 
Krag, 2¢. Spillane, 3513 S. Figueroa, Los An- 
geles. 3-36 





75 OF MY 150 ARMS, ancient and modern, 
long and short, offered in February issue, still un- 
sold. Now at 10% reduction. List, 5¢. Calvin 
Goddard, 3533 Quebec, N. W., Washington, * - 

-36 
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COLT .45 S. A. 7%, excellent, $25.00; Win- 
chester .30-30, 26” Oct., good, $16.00; Krag 24” 
cut down, good $11.00; Mauser 98 sporter reblued, 
remodeled, very good, $16.00; Original 8mm Mauser 
sporter, sling, cheekpiece, ramp, good, $23.00; Win. 
12, trap 30” rib, beautiful stock, very good, $30.00; 
Large bunsen burner, $2.00. F. W. Phillips, 2018 
Birch Street, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 3-36 


FIRST CASH BUYS. Winchester 54-06, mic. 
rear, very good, $37.50; Lyman 8X Targetspot, new, 
$48.00; Winchester 12-16 gauge, recoil pad, very 
good, $27.00; H. & R. Sportsman, new $16.00; 
Winchester Musket, $7.50. Axel Sidenblad, Morris, 
Minn. 3-36 


160 COPIES RIFLEMAN, 10¢ each; 180 Out- 
door Life, 8¢; 200 National Sportsman, 5¢; 100 
Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 8¢; L. C. Smith 12-30” 
itted, $8.00; Iver-Johnson 410 single, $4.00; 1600 
actory Bullets, .45-70, .40, .38-55, 8mm., .32-40, 
6mm., 90¢ hundred. WANT—Krag, Case, .30-’06. 
Krag barrel, fair. Ray Nelson, Roy, Utah. 3-36 





GENUINE Pacific Ballard 22 Hornet, 28” Stevens 
heavy barrel, receiver fancy engraved and beautifully 
case hardened, selected Schentzen stock, cheek piece, 
Vernier sights and blocks, 11 Ibs., small check in 
stock. $85.00 cash. 7.63 Mauser prewar imported 
VL&D holster stock. Sell or trade. Write: Tom 
North, 1416 Ashland Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 3-36 





L. C. SMITH Specialty trap double, full, mod., 
32 inch, vent. rib., single selective trigger, sole 
leather case, for $100.00 P. O. money order, excel- 
lent. L. C. Smith Single trap Eagle, vent. rib., 32 
inch, full, leather case, excellent. P.O. money order 
$85.00. R. L. Evans, Longview, Washington. 3-36 





B&L TYPE EE, $18.00. Busch Terlux 
10x46, perfect, cost $110.00, bargain $60.00. 
30-4 Eagle Luger, excellent, $28.00. Excellent 
45 Auto, PPT 22, S&W 22-32, M&P 38-6, New 
24A Remington, Krag and Mauser Sporters, 
AS Scope, mounts; all fine, $18.00. M&P 
32-20-6, Frontier 45-434. 30 Luger, $15.00. New 
Krag barrel, $6.00. Walnut Sporter Blanks, 
$2.00. Free list bargains. Smith, Williams 
Ave., Barrington, f 3-36 











THE FECKER 
SMALL-GAME 
SCOPE 


meets the demand of the shooter for a 
high-grade scope at a popular price, 
suitable for all types of rifle shooting, 
whether it be small game, target or just 
plinking. Try it on your next shoot— 
you'll be surprised at the unfailing ac- 
curacy. 

















Ruggedly constructed of only the best 
materials, the Small Game Scope at 
$30.00, complete with plain micrometer 
mounts, bases and threaded dust caps, 
presents an unusual value. Choice of 
2%4, 3 or 4 power in 16 or 18 inch length. 
Shorter lengths 10, 12 and 14-inch at 
$34.50, with plain mounts. With % or 
% minute precision. click micrometer 
mounts, $7.50 extra. 











Make no mistake—This is a quality 
scope worthy to be used on the finest 
rifles. Built to meet a demand, not to 
meet a price. 








Write for free catalog. 





Scopes and Mounts not sold separately. 


J. W. FECKER 


2016 Perrysville Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 







Spotting 
Scopes 





Telescopic 
Sights 








WOODSMAN 6%”, H. S., holster, excellent, 
$22.50. Snorting magazines, 5¢. German Army 
Glasser. WANT—20X Wollensak; palm rest; 17A. 
Clyde Speight, Dunbar, Penna. 3-36 


COLT Official Police 22, Heiser holster, very good. 
$25.00. James C. Quigley, 1296 Haight St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 3-36 
——$ $e 

MAUSER Mannlicher Haenal, two barrels, 30-06 
and 8 m/m, good, $25.00. Winchester ’95, 35 
W.C.F., good, $20.00. Krag Carbine, good, $10.00 
Winchester '97, 12 ga., full, brand new, $26.50 
Remington Model, 241. Write. Wanted—Triple- 
lock; Straightline. Dr. Raymond Alquist, Clay Cen- 
ter, Kansas. 3-36 





SAVAGE 25-20, $18.50. Model 97 Winchester, 12 
a., 20” barrel, $22.50. S&W .38 Special M&P, 5” 
Cat, $21.00. Colt .38 New Police, Police Positive, 
4” barrel, with shoulder holster, $21.00. All per- 
fect, never fired. Lyman Conger, Kohler, — 
sin. -36 





WINCHESTER Target 54; .220 Swift, excellent, 
cost $100.50, sell, $70.00. David Russell, Hayne- 
ville, Alabama. 3-36 





EXCELLENT Woodsman 61%” Hi-Speed, holster, 
$22.00. Colt Percussion revolvers; exceptionally 
good .44 Army, $9.50, another good, $5.50. Very 
good Navy, $7.50. London Navy, good, $11.50 
3 .31’s, $6.00 to $7.50. Navy, iron guard, about good, 
rare, $6.50. .38 S&W Regulation Police, pearl, $9.00. 
.32 S&W DA, good, $4.50. J. W. Aitken, Overly, 
N. D. 3-36 
Ee ae ee ee err ana 

WINCHESTER 54, 30-06, Lyman 48, excellent, 
50.00. Winchester 12, 16 gauge, rib barrel, per- 
ect, $40.00. Smith single barrel trap Olympic 
grade, very good, $45.00. Carl Baynes, Birming- 
ham, Mich. 3-36 





WINCHESTER SS Hornet, Diller relined, 103 
rear, scope blocks, ramped front, outside good, in- 
side perfect, $25.00. Woodsman 6%” H.S., excel- 
lent, Marble rod, walnut case, $25.00. Will trade 
1500 clean bright 30-06 cartridges for rifle, or what? 
Ray Reed, 101 Warder St., Dayton, Ohio. 3-36 








WM. MOORE & SON 12 ga. double, hammer, 
engraved, 30”, pitted, $6.50. Marlin barrel, maga- 
zine and slide, 12 ga., 30”, full, few pits, $5.50. 
200 Smokeless Savage, 300 S.P. cartridges, $5.00 per 
hundred, delivered. WANT-—Good 16 & 20 ga., 
cheap. F. C. Culler, 32 N. Arch St., Alliance, 
Ohio. 3-36 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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SEND "Fj 
NOW 
FOR 


REQUIRE ABOUT ONE DAY TO FINISH 


that is readily fitted? 


Stoeger, Peerless, Walnut Stock for Enfield. Spring- 
field, Krag. Quality and fit guaranteed. 


Also obtainable completely finished including 
all fixtures, ready to fit $12.00 





§ Why undertake a costly 


long experience and risk a ruined job? 


4 Why not: be guided by our long experience as 
the largest special stock makers in the U. S. A. ? 
{ Solve your problem with a Peerless or 


r 
‘SRR Raines Scag 


Stocks have been carefully designed over a period of years for the most 


pleasing lines, including cheek piece and cast off. 

Stocks may be had in blank form, with or! 
magazine, thas allowing the greatest leeway for those 
Stocks are built to fit properly 90% of all shoote 
Remember, Stoeger’s stocks carry a guarantee of satisfaction. 


particular liking. 


Stoeger’s stocks are your best bet. 


A. F. STOEGER, INC. 


A LAWRENCE HOLSTER 


for 
AUTOMATICS AND REVOLVERS 


Hand-made from heavy steer-hide. Lock 
stitched. Molded over forms to exoctly 
fit your revolver. A rich mahogony color 
with an oiled and polished finish. 
Give revolver or automatic model and 
borrel length or send tracing. $225 
ANY SIZE, POSTAGE PREPAID ~ 
Send 3c stomp for Sporting Goods Catelog — Dept. H 


THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Style 25 


COLT .45 S.A., reblued, $12.00. Colt .41 D.A., 
good, $6.00. Savage Hornet 23D with Western 
mounts, $25.00. Hornet 23D, new, $30.00. Spring- 
field 30-06 in M-1 stock, a 00. Krag cut down, 





$10.00. W. J. Reed, Rt. 6, Box 472, San Antonio, 
Texas. 3-36 

ANTIQUE Firearms for sale: Fine Kentucky 
Rifles, Civil War Rifles, Carbines, Pistols, etc. Write 
for large free list. Joseph A. Kull, 2821 Prairie 
Avenue, Mattoon, Illinois. 3-36 

LOG CABIN, accommodates eight persons, 62 


forested land, good dirt road, good hunting 
$1,000.00. Ezra 
3-36 


acres 
and fishing, Northern + eae 
Carpenter, Owls Head, N. Y. 





SELL ONLY—No trades—Only letters including 
stamps answered. Colt Pocket Auto .38, good but 
rough, $9.00. .44 Spl. Smith & Wesson 6%” 
Target revolver, brand new condition, $32.00. Might 
consider trading box 22 shorts for Brooklyn Bridge. 
Elliott Jones, Deer Park, Greenwich, Conn. 3-36 


15 KENTUCKY RIFLES, $5.00 each. 5 
Model 73 Winchesters, $10.00 each. Whitney 


44-40, $10.00. 303 and 30-30 Savage, $20.00 
each. 4 Krags, $12.00 each. 30-06 Enfield, 
$12.50. 12 ga. Remington Auto, rib, $25.00. 
20 ga. Remington Pump, $15.00. All good. 
Geo. Brullesauer, 4021 Russell, St. Louis, Mo. 

3-36 


% click, fine crosshairs, sole leather 
H. R. La Chat, 321 Harrison 
Ave., N.W., Canton, Ohio. 3-36 


FURTHER LIQUIDATION OF ESTATE. No 
trades. Spencer 12 ga. Pump, $10.00. Manhattan 
6-shot Percussion Pepperbox Pistol, engraved, $6.00. 
Double 9 m/m Pinfire Pistol, $5.00. Quackenbush, 
S.S. 22 Rifle, nickeled, trunk case, $6.00. Colt 
44-40 Pump Rifle, $7.00. Flintlock pistol, 70 cal., 
9 in. bbl., $7.00. Marlin 32-20 Lever Repeater, 
fancy checked, and inlaid, $14.00. 440 30-06 car- 
tridges, 2¢ each, $8.00 the lot. Winchester ’92 
25-20 Carbine, $9.00. F. A. Baker, Donnelly, _. 

3- 


52 WINCHESTER Standard Speedlock, 17A, 10 
shot clip & sling, $28.00. Walnut Hill Hornet #417 
hvy. barrel with 438 Lyman scope, $39.00. Smith & 
Wesson K-22, $27.00. Smith & Wesson Outdoors- 
man 38-44, $34.00. Goss receiver sight, $7.00. All 
in excellent condition, cash only. Smith & Wesson 
K-22, very good, $25.00. Colts 45 Army Revolver, 
shoots automatic and automatic rim cartridges, in 
— grease, $20.00. Virgil Henson, Villa Grove, 

: 3-36 


LYMAN SA, 
case, as new, $35.00. 


MARCH, 1936 





Olympic stock. 


Restocking Pamplelet 
LOWEST PRICES £VER OFFERED 


Why gamble, when you can get’a Stoeger Peerless or Olympic Stock 
§ Why waste money on fancy tools, 
when the most ordinary tool will finish the inletting 
of an unfinished Stoeger Peerless or Olympic Stock 
in less.then an hour? 
experiment in unnecessary work of a type requir- 
ing 


Stoeger’s New 


OLYMPIC STOCK | 


Le R WIN. 52 ONLY 
Made exp ly for use with scope. 


in comb allows removal of bolt. Elaborate hollow 
cheek piece. Comb high enough to look straight 
down the line of telescopic sight. Longer, fuller 
pistol grip with very sharp curve. An excess of 
wood permits alteration. Barrel groove inletted 
or standard barrel, but can easily be widened 
‘or the heavy barrel. Wide beavertail 


* $8 unfinished 
$15 finished 


ey 


ly the inletting Yor berrel, action, and 
desiring an exterior of their 


America’s Great Gun House. 


Amazing 
NEW SCOPE 


This new Mossberg with 
its 5-lens system, fine illu- 
mination and definition, 
offers the greatest value on 
the market. 

Especially adapted for field 
shooting . . . 2%4X magnifica- 
tion, cross-hair, two-position 
mount and adjustments for 
windage and elevation... 
a new thrill awaits you. Write 
for literature. 


SATISFACTION GUARAN. 
TEED OR MONEY BACK 


O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 


No. 8A, 


Mounted with 2 screws. 
adj.; each mark means % in. at 25 yds. 
system gives excellent 


optical 


No. 6 scope, complete with mount and eye-cup. 
small bore rifles. 


507 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y 








2'4-power 


$4.75 


complete with mount and eye-cup. 
Windage and elevation 
5-lens 
illumination and definition. 
Field: 35 ft. at 100 yds. Cross-hair reticule. 





Fits most all 
no cuts. Removed 
without tools. One-half minute micrometer adjustments located 
forward. Length 153% in. Lens % in. diam. Cross-hair reticule. 


Mounted with 2 screws; 


New Haven, Conn. 





44 S&W SPECIAL 4” encased ejector (special 
order), never fired, $40.00. Catalog USCCo. Fire- 
arms Collection, $4.50. Volcanic Magazine Pistol 
al, 3%”, engraved, $17.50. Spies 8 ga. single 
perc., $9.50. Bisleys, U.S. Pistols, Rifles. WANT— 
Winchester 45 Ex. J. C. Harvey, 971 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 3-36 


VERTEX ENLARGER, A-! condition, with two 
film holders, two paper holders. Completes your 
ae camera, $15.00. Lewis Raemon, Anniston, 
Ala 3-36 


.256 WINCHESTER Roberts, Lyman 48, new, 
$55.00. .38 Cal. Officers Model Colt, very good, 
$20.00. Krag Sporter, very good, $25.00. 8 m/m 
98 Sporting, $15.00. 45-70 Springfield short, $6.00. 
Lefever Double, good, inside perfect, $14.00. 7 m/m 
action Mex., good, $8.00. Muzzle loader, cheek 
piece, $7.00. Spencer Carbine Repeater, good, $7.50. 
Kentucky Squirrel Rifle, bbl. action, $7.50. Rem- 
ington 45-70 1876 Repeater, good, $10.00. B. M. 
Babb, 2116 Mass. St., Lawrence. Kansas. 3-36 


REMINGTON Over & Under, model 32TC, ven- 
tilated rib, 30” full & modified, selective trigger, 











beaver-tail forend, perfect, $78.00. Ship C.O.D., 
approval, on $3.00 deposit. W. H. Janssen, No- 
komis, Illinois. 3-36 





FULL WALNUT stock flintlock Fowling piece, 
$14.00. Full maple stock percussion rifled Ken- 
tucky, $15.00. Silver mounted double barrel flint- 
lock shotgun. All in shooting condition. .28 side- 
hammer Colt. Other arms. Wm. Ball, Jr., West 
Chester, Pa. 3-36 





MOSSBERG M-30, perfect, $5. 00. Stevens Double 
12x28 Hammer, excellent, $10.00. Warner-Swasey 
Scope, $3.00, case. Andrew Olson, R.D. 2, Lake- 
wood, N. J 3-36 





GOV’T .45 Auto., arch-h., holster, extras, excellent, 
$16.50, or perfect Colt-1917. Cash for late perfect 
Officers Model Target .22, embedded. Donald Acker- 
son, Princeton, Illinois. 3 3-36 

.45 NEW SERVICE 514”, new, $20.00. .45 


Auto, excellent, $18.00. .38 P.P.S. 4”, holster, 
new, $20.00. G. Boser, Springville, N. Y. 3-36 











BOND TyPE“D” 


LOADING PRESS FOR 
-38 &.44S. & W. SPEC. 
45 COLT—.45 AUTO & RIM 
SEND 10c FOR 
CATALOG of MOULDS 
AND OTHER TOOLS 


363 Greene St. 
MODERN-BOND CORP. 
813 W. Sth ST. 


BARGAIN ARMY RIFLES 














Springfield rifle, cal. 30/06, 24” barrel.......... $16.50 
Springfield rifle, cal. 45/70, 32%” barrel........ $ 4.25 
Springfield rifle, cal. 50 with 60 cartridges........ $ 5.00 


NEW 1936 catalog, 364 pages, 
showing guns, 
medals, etc., 
3c stamp. 


over 2600 illustrations 
pistols, daggers, swords, saddles, uniforms, 
mailed for 50 cents. Special circular for 


Established 1865 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 50! B’way, N. Y. City 


WESTCHESTER 
SENSHADE 


Recommended by all the 
leading writers. Keeps the 
light out of your Redfield 
Globe or 17A. Price, $1.50, 
Postpaid. Of course, our 
usual guarantee. 


WESTCHESTER TRADING POST 
Third Ave. * Tire St.. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
45 S. A. Colt, 5%- good, B&M Plunger, Bullet 
Seater, Ideal R&D Camper, 125 E&L shells, 200 
Bullets, $20.00. 8X Colemont Prismatic Binoculars, 














D.E.P. adjustment, $10.00. 22 L. R._ Stevens, 
Armory barrel, very good, $10.00. W. E. ee 
938 Chestnut St., Indiana, Penna. 3-36 
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Protect Your Guns 


Keep, carry or ship them in this new improved 
Hartmann two-gun case. Made of tough imita- 
tion leather and equipped with felt lined retain- 
ing blocks. This case will accommodate any two 
handguns you specify (except S. & W. Magnum). 
Generous compartments also provide space for 
B. & L. Spotting Scope,targets, ammunition, rods, 
etc., priced at $7.50 f.o.b. factory and sold under 
a money back if not satisfied guarantee. Specify 


your two handguns when ordering. 


Also a Rifle Case 


Winchester 52 owners may 
also purchase the Hartmann 
rifle case for model 52 Stand- 
ard or Sporter (specify which). 
Same materials and workman- 
ship, same guarantee. Price 
$12.00 f.o.b. Washington. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


BARR BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


GENUINE WINCHESTER A-5 RIFLE SCOPES! 


$14.95 


(Less Mounts 
Postpaid) 


THE OUTSTANDING BARGAIN OF THE YEAR! 
The original Winchester A-5 Rifle Scope, 5 Power, cross-hair reticule, achromatic lens,focal adjustments, clear 
illumination and definition, covers 18 ft. at 100 yards. These Scopes were purchased from the Gov't, $ 
are optically perfect and fully guaranteed. Packed in wooden brass-trimmed carrying case 14.95 


Scope equipped with No. 438 Lyman mounts 


Scope equipped with No. 5A Lyman Micrometer click mount 
Guns, Ammunition, Accessories. 


FIRST at MADISON, B 


FREE LIST! 
J. WARSHAL & SONS 


Magnifies 20 diam- 
eters. Wide field. Pre- 
cision optics. Spots 
-22 hole at 100 yds. 
Quick, smooth focus- 
ing. Leather case. 
Money - back -guar- 
antee. TRIPOD— 


Wellensak Opt. Co. 
152 ty 


wiThH TRIPOD 
N.Y. 


$7.50 EXTRA 


THE NEW UNIVERSAL M 
WILSON CASE TRIMME 
FAST—ACCURATE 


Available at present in 12 popular calibers—Hornet 
up. Extra shell holder only néeded to change from 
gone caliber to another. Price with one holder, $7.50. 
Extra holders, $1.50. Shipping weight, 2 lbs. Ad- 
ditional data on request. 

L. E. Wilson 


WILSON BROTHERS 
Cashmere, Wash. 


Send 50¢ in stamps 
for the new 304 
page Gun Catalog 
and Handbook, Re- 
vised Edition No. 
26. 4,000 illustra- 
tions, 12,000 ar- 
ticles for shooters 
exclusively. 


Compiled by America’s Great Gan House "host Quality 


A. F. STOEGER, INC. 
807 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) New York, N. Y. 


19.85 
25.00 


C.0.D. Orders Filled. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


BASEMENT TARGETS 
See December 
‘Dope Bag’’. 
25 ft. RIFLE, Slow and Rapid 
Fire PISTOL; 100 of a kind, 
50c; 250, $1; 500, $1.80; 1,000, 
$3, plus postage. Weight about 
8 lbs. per 1,000. 
ZEPPELIN ARMS CO. 
Box D, East Akron, Ohio 


ALL EXCELLENT! Mod. 12-20 ga. 28” venti- 
lated, extension, $70.00. $1275 Purdy O&U 12 ga. 
30” full, selective trigger 14”, 13%, 2” pad, $425.00. 
Mod. 12-12 ga. 30” ventilated, $75.00. Fancy 21-16 
Win: 28” M&F engraved, $125. Mod. 10-280 Ross 
fancy new, $50.00. Fancy 12-26” Smith Monte 
Carlo, beavertail, selective trigger, two sets barrels. 
WANT—to trade Smith for fancy 410 or 20 double. 
C. W. Mills, 740 W. Moreland. Phoenix, Arizona. 


54 NRA WINCHESTER Hornet, 48 rear, Blade 
front, condition perfect, $50.00. N.M. Springfield, 
type C stock, condition excellent, $45.00. L. W. 
Stringer, Box 1968, Tucson, Arizona. 3-36 


48Y, EXCELLENT, $8.00. W. Koch, 1272 Haw- 
thorne Place, Richmond Heights, Mo. 3-36 


PARKER “P” grade, 30 inch barrels, bored modi- 
fied and quarter. Selective ejectors, double triggers. 
Straight stock 2%4 drop at heel, 1% at comb. Re- 
coil pad. Beaver-tail forend, perfect condition, cost 
$148.00, take $75.00. 38 Special S&W, target re- 
volver, gold faced patridge front sight, special heat- 
treated cylinder, six inch barrel, perfect condition, 
$27.50. 30 power imported spotting scope, new 
condition, $10.00. Spencer T. Money, 801 Mills 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 3-36 


20 GAUGE barrel on heavy Winchester SS action, 
excellent, $11.00. Wm. Swift, Lake Placid, yes 
3-36 

BUSCH Binoculars. ‘Genuine’ ultra powerful 
24X. Inside, outside, and mechanically and opti- 
cally perfect, $85.00. No trades. Geo. B. Schutty, 
Box 602, Anaconda, Mont. 3-36 
CIRCASSIAN Blanks, Sporter length (from stock 
of deceased gunsmith), $3.00 each; Ideal #1 Tool, 
fine, 32 S&W, $3.50. C. R. Jeffries, 137 Nevin St., 
Lancaster, Penna. ‘ 3-36 
25 CALIBER Colt auto pistols: fair, $6.00; 
ge, $8.50; very good, $10.00. 32 & 380 cali- 
er Colt & Savage auto pistols: fair, $7.50; 
ood, $10.00; very good, $12.50. 38 caliber 
olt auto pistols: good, $15.00; very good, 
$18.00. 45 caliber Colt auto pistols: fair, 
$12.50; good, $15.00; very good, $17.50. Big 
Ben, 179 Third St., San Francisco, Calif. 3-36 








PERFECT K-22, Pachmayr adapter, $25.00 cash. 
Shanahan, Wright Field, Dayton, Dnip.* 3-36 


BORCHARDT Sporter, 40-70, action panels, ex- 
cellent, $25.00. 45 Ideal Tool #4, $4.00. 44-40 
Colt S.A., excellent, $20.00. 500 rounds 30-40, 
$12.50. Tubbs, 934 Beusch, Lansing, Mich. 3-36 


WINCHESTER .52, aperture front, excellent, 
$23.00. Model 55 Winchester 30-30, good, $15.00. 
as issued, excellent, $11.00. 9 m/m Genuine 
Luger, 8” barrel with shoulder stock, > 
Remington 380 cal. Automatic, very good, $10.00. 
Colt 45 Automatic, good, $11.00. Fred Kranz, Box 
133, Morris, Minn. 3-36 


WINCHESTER 32-40 S.S. heavy barrel, double 
set, $20.00. No 80 scale, $7.00. Rem. Auto short, 
$18.00. Above excellent. Bear = snowshoes, very 
good, $4.00. Oscar Myklejord, Fosston, Minn. 3-36 


WINCHESTER 52 Speedlock, Lyman 48 and 17, 
polished bolt, 10-shot clip, grip cap, very good, 
$40.00. Winchester 54 Hornet, scope blocks, sling, 
excellent, $40.00. Lefevre Nitro Special for Mag- 
num 410, very good, $20.00. Lyman, 438, opticall 
perfect, $12.00. J. P. Milnor, St. Paul’s Sch 4 
Concord, N. H. 3-36 


41 DA COLT, good, $6.00. .38 Spl. moulds; 
Colt Derringer, $4.50. WANTED—Fine SAA. 
William Gray, 3111 W. 15th, Topeka, Kans. 3-36 


REMINGTON Auto, 12-28 full ventilated rib & 
pad, very good, $32.50. Savage 1933 N.R.A. 22 cal., 
scope blocks for Lyman 438, excellent, $21.00. Win- 
chester M90 22 cal. long, very good, $11.00. Lyman 
% 438, perfect, $17.50. Trade 48Y, perfect, for 
48G, same. F. W. Tower, Minocqua, Wis. -36 


22 L. R. double set, engraved Ballard, $35.00. 
Chemical balance, $8.00. Bond C Tool, 30-06, 30- 
40, .250-3000, .257 Rem., $12.00. .257 Rem. barrel, 
60 fired cases, excellent, $9.00. .32 Savage Auto, 
fair, $6.00. Pacific 257 Rem. dies, $10.00. Pacific 
scales, * R. F. Engle, Jr., 316 Parkway, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 3-36 


TWO (2) “Bob Owen” built, 30-06 Springfield 
rifles in perfect condition. For information regard- 
ing style, engraving, sighting, etc., write to: Thomas 
Cawley, 1211 Brinckerhoff Ave., Utica, New — 


12 GAUGE Winchester Model 1912, full, perfect, 
$28.00. 45 S&W Model 17, very good, $17.00. 
38 Colt Official Police 4” round butt, very good, 

41 D.A. Colts, 3%” with 5 boxes car- 
$12.00. 25 power telescope, nearly 
Ezra Carpenter, Owls Head, N. Y. 3-36 


BALLARD 22; Ballard 44 R.F. Allen Wheelock 
Rifle, $15.00 each. 45-70 Phoenix, $10.00. Colts 
40-60 and 100 cartridges, $18.00. Bisley 32-20, 
$16.00. All good. Sharps Reloading Tools 40-70, 
44-77, $3.50 each. Cartridges per 100: 32 Ideal, 
$5.00; 6 m/m Navy, 40-60, $3.00; 25-36, 9 m/m, 
32 S.L.F., 25-20 SS, $1.50. Fred Wainwright, Gray- 
ling, Mich. 3-36 


SELL OR, TRADE 


WINCHESTER 54 Hornet, latest, $45.00. Moss- 
berg scope, $5.00. Winchester 69, $7.50. South 
Bend fly rod, cost $50.00, only $25.00. All perfect. 
WANT—.22 Target Rifle, cash or trade. Ross, 104 
N. Hamilton, Watertown, N. Y. 3-36 


7.63 MAUSER with wooden holster stock, 
$35.00 or trade for K-22 or? Robert W. 
Knight, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 3-36 


SMITH DOUBLE, Specialty 12-30 Ejector, 
straight stock, $65.00. J. P. Sauer, three- 
barrel, Hammerless 12-30, 30-30, $95.00. Mode) 
12 Winchester, 12-28 inch modified, $36.50. 
Model 12 Winchester 12-28 inch full, $29.50. 
Model 12 Winchester 20-25 inch, full, $29.50. 
Winchester Rifle .86, 45-90, 26 inch octagon, 
$16.50. Winchester Rifle .86, 40-82, 26-in. Oc- 
tagon, $16.50. Camp Perry 10-inch, $28.50. 
S&W Military, 5% inch, cal. .45 Colt, $22.50. 
All excellent throughout. U. S. Cartridge Co. 
Firearms Collection Catalogs, unused, $2.50 
each. S&W M&P 6 inch 32-20, $19.50. Haenel 
Mannlicher, Sporting Rifle cal. 9 m/m, orig- 
inally $135.00, good, now $47.50. Ross Sporting 
Rifle, model 1910, 1280 cal., good, $20.00. Car- 
tridges, per box of 20, 50c. 50-70 black pow- 
der; 40-72 Winchester S P; 25-36 Marlin S P; 
(per box of 50), 50c. .44 Marbles Gamegetter, 
smokeless: .32 S&W Shot (Wooden ends, black 
et: 41 Short Colt Smokeless; Peters 
mproved, Semi-smokeless, cal. .22 W.R.F., per 
1000, $4.00. All excellent. We want used 
guns, rifles, target revolvers, telescope sights, 
binoculars, cameras. No catalogs available. 
M. & H. Sporting Goods Co., 512 Market St., 
Philadelphia. 3-36 


REMINGTON 25-20 M25, fair, peep, $12.00. 
WANT—Winchester M86 SF lightweight 45-70, 45- 
70 — AS mounts. Donald Shearer, Rock Tavern, 
mw. Ee 3-36 


VERY GOOD 30-A_ Remington Express, Cal. 
.30-06, canvas case, Marble Rod. WANT—52 Win- 
chester S.L., 48J, Lyman 17A, or Redfield, or $45.00 
Kenneth A. King, Box 1791, Tucson, Arizona. 3-36 


WINCHESTER 63, 20” barrel, Lyman rear, good. 
Colts 32A, good. Yankee reloading tool .250-3000, 
good. B&M mold No. 359130, good. WANTED— 
Scope mount for Model 20 Savage, The Modern 
Gunsmith by Howe. G. E. James, Box 202, Pres- 
cott, Iowa. 3-36 
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PREWAR Luger, coil spring model, excellent plus 
or .44 Special, holster, tools, $30.00 or Winchester 
54. Lyman molds, $2.25. Sackett, 1510 So. Winter, 
Salem, Oregon. 3-36 






























UALITY 


When handling anything in connection 
with fire-arms, be sure to use 


SUPER ACCURATE EQUIPMENT 


The results will be far more satisfactory, and they will 
be the least expensive. That’s why so many shooters prefer 


| “PACIFIC” 


Sights, Telescope Sights, Reloading Tools, 
Reloading Supplies, Remodeling Supplies. 


Order Through Your 
Dealer or Direct 


Send For Catalog 
Send 10c which par- 
tially covers the cost 
of publishing and 
mailing—the 10c will 
be refunded on your 
first order. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT co. 


353 Hayes St. San Francisco, California 


VERY GOOD 54 Winchester 270, N.R.A. stock, 
ramp, 48 & gold, $50.00 or Zeiss 8X Binoculars. 
Pete W. Brown, Rupert, Idaho. 3-36 













ZEISS Delfortmo, case, excellent. WANT—Hor- 
net; 8x30 Binoculars; Skeet 12, 30-06. Cash or? 
C. H. Murphy, Seward, Alaska. 3-36 


SELL OR TRADE—Late model 42 Winchester 
Standard 410, excellent. WANT—10X Scope. E. G. 
Pope, Mineral Wells, Texas. 3-36 


MODEL 12 Winchester, 20 ga., rib, excellent, 
$35.00. 8 m/m Sporting Mauser, Redfield rear, 
excelleat, $22.00. Cu t down Krag, good, $15.00. 
38-55 Winchester 94, fair, $10.00. WANT—Wia- 
aad 52 speedlock, 48J. M. H. Board, — 

1s. = 


D. W. M. 9 MM Luger 8” barrel stock and 
holster, $20.00. 22-32 S&W Target, $15.00. Both 
good inside and out. WANT—45 A.C.P. or what? 
Parker, Box 1074, Anniston, Alabama. 3-36 


SELL OR TRADE—Youn Cougar Hounds, 
$18.00. 7.65 Mauser Pistol, good condition. 
WANT—Guns; reloading outfit; bullet mould, .30 
cal. Lawrence Bullard, Hugo, Oregon. 3-36 


PERFECT 38 Special S.A. Colt 734”, $25.00, or 
good WS2. Daniel Morrison, Caribou, Maine. 3-36 


BELDING & MULL 4X Scope. Mounts for 
Springfield & Savage 250. Excellent. Cost $71.00. 
WANT—Featherweight Savage Model 99-T. 300. 
Excellent. Dr. E. C. Foote, Hastings, Nebr. 3-36 


NEW SERVICE 45-5%, perfect, $17.00. Early 
Colt 22-2%4, good, $5.00. WANT—Woodsman, 
P.P.T. C. Glidden, 409 School, Watertown, = 

3-36 


REMINGTON 30S 30-06, Lyman 48, excel- 
lent, $45.00. Winchester 94 30-30, very good, 
$20.00. Winchester 54 Hornet, Lyman 48, fac- 
tory condition, $59.00. Winchester 42 410, ex- 
cellent, $30.00. Remington Over and Under 
12-28, excellent, $100.00. Remington Sports- 
man 16-28, excellent, $43.50. George F. Herold 
Co., 7 Center Market Place, N. Y. C. 3-36 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—LaSalle Salesmanship relma a i-y-4 4 
Course; want Savage 99 Hi-power 22; Krag, Spring- : 
4 ‘ 4X RIFLESCOPE winw 


field, Winchester 52, 54, 03, 07, 10, 95, 86, Rem. 
30S, 14, 8, Winchester 42-12, Rem. 21-31, Smith, 
Ithaca, Rarkete 16:20, sauge, 38 ef — _ 
parture, » 7%” New Service 45-44, Binoculars 
or what? W. * Hermann, 711 E. Virginia St., CENTRAL'S PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANA im 
Evansville, Ind. 3-36 AND BARGAIN BOOK® ow 
Explai Il the latest ts and 
SPRINGFIELD 30-36 Sporter, excellent, $30.00. conde oa Phetearents and Home Movie 












































































































Magnification 4x; clear field. Fits I my yA all rifles. Two 
mounts hold — absolutely rigid in two point suspension, 
Windage, elevation adjustments on rear mounts. Cross-hair 
py t rill, taps, instructions included. Money-back guar- 
antee. s coats 3 oF di airect, t. ostpaid (or C. O. D. 

R FREE CATALO 
WOLLENSAK 0 OPTICAL tO. Ae Hudson Ave., Rochester, New York 

















Floorplate and triggerguard beautifully engraved, Making. hund: f Bar- 

double set triggers for Springfield, perfect, $25.00. |- eR Rd, Microscopes, 
Auto pistols: Mauser 9 m/m wooden holster, very Binoculars, Weather Instruments, etc. Used equip- 
good, $30.00; Steyr 9 m/m, excellent $22.00. S&W peted a sade, atisfsction gueseutecs. 





22-32 Target, form fitting grips and regular, very 
good, $20.00. WANTED—wWinchester 52 Speedlock; 
Colt O.M. 22; 38 and reloading tools; Lyman 48J 
and 5A with % click mounts. All must be very 
good or better. Major Ming, 223 Post Office, Sioux 

PACIFIC Tool, moulds, discount. Trade cast 


City, Iowa. 3-36 

| bullets 308241, 311413, (Pope) 308403 ($1.10 per 
REMINGTON 35 Automatic, good, $40.00. | 100 prepaid), for issue Krag, barrel, empties, B&M 

WANT—Fecker 8X, 1%” or Sporter. R. Torbert, | bullet seater, powder measure, scale, Enfield. Helmer 

Detroit Lakes, Minn. 3-36 | Romness, Zumbrota, Minn. 3-36 






















Master Gunsmithing 


Our completely equipped Gunsmith 
Shop gives traditional Marshall Field 
& Company service. Guns built to 
order, remodeled, or repaired under 


















ICA REFLEX and case, 2% X3% Zeiss 3.5 , ” 
lens, telephoto lens included, sells over $300.00. eg Ey oy 
WANT —-$100.00 or good rifle as part payment. | 32 4” “perfect, $5.00. WANT—Colt .32 Pocket 
Piano Accordion, 48 Bass, good condition, case, | Positive or .38 Detective or Bankers Special. = 




































$35.00. L. Raig, 864 Santa Cruz, San Pedro, ba 4 win, 2802 East 2nd, Sioux City, Iowa. -36 the direction of Henry Vogt, Master 
a ee ee Nt ; . Gunsmith. Write to us, or ship your 
WINCHESTER 05 Auto Loading, 200 cartridges, 30-S, .25 Remington Roberts, $40.00 cash or will gun for examination and estimate. 






cleaning rod. Good or better condition, $30.00. | trade. WANT—B&L Prismatic Scope, Standard 52, 


WANT—M Jinchester, > & F. | Springfield M-1. Good condition. William Green- 
Rood, 108 tag ee song gg a ay 36 away, Box 348, Binghamton, New York. 3-36 





Complete headquarters forarms, 
ammunition and accessories 


The GUN SHOP 


IN THE STORE FOR MEN 
MARSHALL FIELD 
& COMPANY 


Wabash Avenue at Washington + Chicago 

















WINCHESTER Schuetzen Hornet; O.M.T.; 44 COLT .38 Shooting Master, excellent, $28.00. 
S&W; U.S.R.A.; Bell Howell Filmo; Compact | WANT—O.M. Heavy Barrel or S&W M&P .38, 4”, 
Graflex; 438 Scope; Kodak; Radio. WANT—M12 | excellent. Fred Quigley, 2288 Fourteenth, Detroit, 
Winchester; Defender. Wilkinson, 82 Monticello, | Mich. 3-36 
Buffalo, N. Y. 3-36 


POLICE POSITIVE Target 22 W.R.F., patridge | , SPRINGFIELD ee 
adjustable sights, perfect, Folsom Audley holster, 1929-33. WANT—.22 Target Pistol or Revolver. 


$22.00. 30 Luger, 3%” D.W.M., perfect in, ex- : 
cellent out, holster, $20.00. Savage, 23.C. 42 rear, A. O, Flinner, 1613 Humboldt, Manhattan, — 


100 M.C.S.P., excellent, $20.00. C.O.D. examina- 
Gee aoe, S208. | We ee Ce, ee ee 
S&W 38 tool. Chas. Smith, Hancock, N. Y. 3-36 WINCHESTER 12, 12-30 full, extras, excellent, 

































$35.00. Gibson Mastertone Tenor Banjo, case, stand, 
SIXTEEN gauge Browning, 28” full, ventilated, ee er ed” ee ee 

excellent. WANT—12 double of equal value and } ne le aa 
condition. P. N. Draxten, Paynesville, Minn. 3-36 | 2 cash for late heavy excellent to perfect 52. J. F. 
> Micon nite ’ — gee. Saar Farneti, 46 Elm Ave., Highwood, IIl. 3-36 


50, 32-20,.45 Gemeets, Premees; Siotgun 2c ee ee 
equipment, sell or trade, write for list. B. H. York, EXCELLENT 52 Winchester, speed lock, target 


Prescott, Arizona. 3-36 | stock, 17A, $25.00. WANTED—25-20 SS. Ri 
W. C. Blaser, 3923 Mayfield Rd., Cleveland Hts., 

WEAVER Machine Rest, new, best offer. Com- | Ohio. 3-3 
plete welding outfit for rifle scope. New .45 barrel. | ——@—@————________—_- 
Springfield Service, excellent. R. E. Wilson, 905 30-S REMINGTON 30-06, very good, $35.00 cash 
Bertrand, Manhattan, Kansas. ‘ 3-36 | or trade for .257. Earl Price, Lodi, Wis. 3-36 




















New Method of Bullet Casting 
Miller Electric Bullet Casting Outfit 


Operates on any 110-volt A.C. or D.C. current. Fast, 
efficient and comfortable. Use any mold. Send for 
folder. Price $8.50 each, postpaid; west of Missis- 
sippi River $8.95 each, postpaid. 


WALTER H. MILLER 
113242 Tilghman St. Allentown, Penna, 
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Watch the WINNERS! A 


Everywhere they are SPECIFYING Red- 
field for competition that demands the 
utmost in PRECISION and PERFORM- 


ANCE. 
(Patented) 


Redfield 


With Interchangeable Inserts 


Longer, larger globe Better lighting. Non 

‘ . -re- 
versible inserts. Other new and exclusive features 
that give you much greater accuracy. Price $2.50. 


A REAL 
MICROMETER 


Write for 
COMPLETE 
Catalog 


No. 100-A for M/52 Winchester 


Graduated in quarter minutes. Hardened steel-ball 
clickers. Positive locking windage and elevation. 
Lost motion eliminated. No cutting of stock. $8.00 
to $12.00. Write for catalog. 


REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 


3315 Gilpin St. 


Denver, Colo. 


Qumgeeeee=g WINCHESTER A-5 


A REGULAR OUR PRICE 
$40.00 


VALUE $ 1 5 


$2 Deposit on all C.O.D.’s 
FIALA OUTFITS, Dept. 104 


rifle. 


Two 
Things 
Every 
Shooter 


oe ay NEEDS | 
Hunter - Trader - Trapper 


A monthly sporting magazine that’s different. Contains 
stories written by fellows like you. Pictures of you 
and your friends, your questions answered. Gun de 
partment by C. S. Landis; trap shooting department by 
Willis O. C. Ellis; fishing department by Ben Robinson 
Other departments on boating, trapping, fur farming. 
dogs, etc. You'll like H-T-T. Everyone else does. 


HOPPE'S GUN 
Cleaning Pack 


Will help your scores by 
keeping your gun in per- 
fect condition. Contains 
Hoppe’s No. 9, Hoppe’s 
Gun Grease, Hoppe’s Lu 
bricating Oil, cleaning 
patches and gun-cleaning 
guide. Allina handy box. 


Get Both for Only *2-°° 


imply write your name and address on the margin of 

this advertisement and mail it to us with $2.00. Your 
subscription to H-T-T will be entered for one year and 
Hoppe’s Cleaning Pack sent by return mail. 


HUNTER - TRADER - TRAPPER 
382 So. Fourth St. Columbus, Ohio 





Used by experts and 
military units. In handy 
spout can at sports 
stores. 


Srophusré 


mia teteji® 





SCOPES (Less Mounts) 


These sights have a wide field—cov ie i!lumi- 
shied aad delete: le field—cover 18 ft. at 100 yds.—clear i!lumi 


wood carrying case, 4” x 

FREE with each scope. Lyman mounts will fit these scopes on any 

A great bargain at $15 delivered. 
10 Warren Street 


Made junder precision specifications. Mortised, 
4” x 17”, brass trimmings and handle, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


are now available for all high-power rifles ranging 
in caliber from .25 to 8 m/m and in types and weights | 
to fill all requirements of the sportsmen in hunting 
any size animal from woodchuck to moose. Their 
uniform fine accuracy and dependability will increase 
the effectiveness of any high-power rifle. 


Western Tool and Copper Works 
P. O. Box 856 OAKLAND, CAL. 


.22 CAL. SISK BULLETS 


Non-fouling bullets for fine accuracy in Hornets, 
22-3000 Lovells, Niedner Magnums, 22 Savage H.P., 
220 Swift, 22-4000 Sedgley. 


&. B. Sisk, lowa Park, Texas 


SPRINGFIELD 22 Ml, 17A, very good, $35.00. 
TRADE—for like 52. S&W .38 Model K, good, 
$15.00. Winchester 30-30, 94 Carbine, fair, $12.00. 
W. A. Perdew, Keokuk, Iowa. 3-36 


DENTIST’S Electric Drill, complete, $25.00 or 
WS52. 38 Specials, S&W M&P, 6”, excellent, $25.00 
or Officer’s 22; Colt P.P. 6”, very good, $20.00 or 
Woodsman; Colt D.A. 6”, fair, $8.00. James Grant, 
Van Wert, Ohio. 3-36 





LATEST, excellent Winchester 52, heavy barrel, 
speedlock, adj. trigger, 17G-48J, targetstock, beauty, 
selected for accuracy, cost $75.00, sell $55.00 or 
trade for excellent B&L N.R.A. Prismatic 19.5X 
and $20.00. Win. Std. 52, same as above, standard 
sights, $35.00 or trade for excellent Ace and $10.00 
or Woodsman 6%” or H&R 10” U.S.R.A. Heavy 
and $15.00. Excellent 10X Targetspot, $45.00 or 
trade for excellent Lyman 5A, click mounts and 
$15.00 or Unert] 6X, click mounts and $15.00. Re- 
peating Pistol, excellent, $9.00. Long spotting scope 
33X, good. $10.00. V. H. Swink. 214 E. Ohio St., 
Kenton, Ohio 3 36 








FRONTIER Colt, S.A., 38-40, 4%, fair, needs 
bluing, 150 factory loads, $12.00. WANT—1917 
Enfield. Seymour Olin, R. #3, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

3-36 


3A GRAFLEX with 5x7 Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 
Tessar {4.5 Series Ic. Will trade for .357 S&W 
Magnum, excellent or perfect, D.C.M. Sporter same 
condition, or $40.00. H. A. Wagner, Raymond, 
Kansas. 3-36 


22 SPRINGFIELD Deluxe Sporter, 30 Springfield 
action, 25 Remington 8A Autoloading. WANT— 
52 Sporter, 22 S&W. small speed camera or what? 
R. Birkmeyer, 1605% Cass St., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

3-36 


ONE BALLARD 40-82 fancy pistol grip perfect. 
One Standard gas operated auto like new. I. C 
Grant, Pennellville, N. Y. 3-36 


WINCHESTER 1895 30x40 22 in., Lyman sights 
good, $18.50. Colts S.A. 38x40 744 in’ V.G.. Hol 
ster, $18.00. _Luger 7.65 4 in., holster, excellent, 
$18.00. WANT—S&W or Colts .22 Target. Ben- 
jamin Dumser, Hubbard Bldg., Elgin, Ill. 3-36 


_MILITARY Rifles with bayonets: German Mauser, 
sling, muzzle cover, $12.00. German Carbine, sling, 
$12.00. English Enfield, sling, $12.00. Austrian 
Mannlicher, sling, $12.00. French 8-shot Lebel, 
$10.00. Russian Mouzin, sling, $10.00. Spring- 
field M73, sling, $2.00. Unserviceable Mauser, 
sawtooth bayonet, $5.00. Set M17-18 Trench 
Knives, $5.00. Periscope 7%4X, case, $3.00. Eng- 
lish Periscope, $1.00. 30-06 Grenade Discharger, 
$1.00. Krag-Obsolete Enfield Bayonets, set $1.50. 
Colt Revolver Engraved Cylinder, $3.50. 45 Auto- 
matic, holster, $10.00. Colt 220P excellent, shoul- 
der holster, $22.00. Audley Holster for M17 Re- 
volver, $1.00. WANTED—Photographic equipment: 
Springfield M22., etc. G. A. Snyder, 355 Cator 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 3-36 


DIETZEN Transit, heavy tripod and case, cost 
$180, used very little. Trade for excellent H.B. 52 
Speedlock with 48J and 17A. Sell $80.00. If inter- 
ested write Kermit Goar, Williston, N. D. 3-36 


IDEAL Tools, New, #6 S.A. 25-35; 32 W. Spl: 
32-40; $6.75 each. #10 30-40; 8 m/m M; $4.50. 
23 others. De Lambert, Fourth, Janesville, Wis. 

3-36 


THE ENTIRE collection of the late Colonel 
Charles E. White. Formerly the Latonia, Ken- 
tucky, Museum collection. Guns, edged weapons, 
Indian tools, weapons, and art objects, curios, pipes, 
vases, clothing, uniforms, suits of armor, etc. Cata- 
logue ten cents. Photographs ten cents. Billy 
Anderson, 510 York Street, Newport, Kentucky. 

3-36 


ITHACA #4 single trap gun, excellent, engraved, 
ventilated rib, case, factory fitted Cutts compensa- 
tor and set of tubes. Cost $175.00. Sell $90.00 
cash. Trade for fine 22 Hornet with scope. Emil 
Fahrlander, Ogallala, Nebraska. 3-36 





TRADE 





TRADE—-Good violin, good tone, sacrifice for 
Winchester, Sedgley, Remington 3006, 257 Roberts, 
excellent, perfect. Keith Stegall, Clarendon, Texas 

3-36 


TRADE—270, Winchester, N.R.A. figured stock, 
Lyman 48 rear, Ramp front, guaranteed perfect con- 
dition. For 1%”, 8X or 10X Fecker, Unertl or 
Lyman Targetspot, cross hair reticule and 4% min. 
mounts in same condition. Give details. W. R 
McCall, Sandpoint, Idaho. 3-36 


ARCHITECTURE-CARPENTRY-BUILDING, 5 
vols., American Technical*Society, 1934, cost $30.00 
Cyclopedia of Drawing, ATS, 5 vols., 1930, cost 
$30.00. Hawkins Electric Guide, 10 vols., 1929, 
cost $12.00. McFadden’s Physical Culture Ency- 
clopedia, cost $35.00. WANT—52 Speedlock, other 
guns. Describe. Vernon Wahrenbrock, 900 Broad- 
way, San Diego. Calif. 3-36 


WINCHESTER Model 12 Trap Grade 20. two 
ribbed barrels, for late H.B. 52 with SA, 48; or 
have Remington 24 L.R. to trade towards above 52. 
Swan Stromer, Iron Mountain, Michigan. 3-3 


TRADE—King C Melody Saxaphone, silver. 
WANT--30-06 Reloading Outfit, or what? Myron 
K. Henderson, 13902 Idarose Avenue, Cleveland 
Ohio. 3-36 


TRADE—Collection of United States stamps, 
mounted in Poole loose leaf album. WANT—Trap 
gun. Dr. A. D. Caldwell, P. O. Box 129, Bancroft. 
Nebr. 3-36 


SWAP—Good Savage model 25 Lowspeed, fine 
barrel, special sights. FOR—-Two Winchester S. S., 
one .22 R.F., other late heavy frame. Barrel con- 
dition unimportant. Paul St. Gaudens, Coconut 
Grove, Florida. 3-36 


TRADE—21 Jewel Hamilton Watch, new condi- 
tion. For good Hornet. J. W. Boone, 117 Peach- 
tree Arcade, Atlanta, Georgia. 3-36 


TRADE—Set of law textbooks for good firearms: 
30-06 M1917, make offer; .22 Remington M24 bar- 
rel, $1.75. WANT—Gun books, catalogs. William 
Hecker, 3386 Ingleside Rd., Shaker Heights, Ohio 

3-36 





WANT—Woodsman, Colt or 
W. E. Carter, Canton 


3-36 


TRADE—.45 Auto. 
S&W .22, Hunting Scope. 
N. C. 





Remington 24 
W. F. Ken- 
3-36 


TRADE—Two Winchester 97's; 
L.R., Lyman, for scope sight or what? 
nedy, Frankfort, Kansas. 





$85.00 I.C.S. credit for HB 52 with Scope, Sedg- 
D.C.M. Sporter with scope or what have 
Joe Gauen, Bridger, Mont. 3-36 
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TRADE-—Golf Clubs; two McGregor 
seven Kro-Flite Sweet-Spot irons, aluminum putter, 
canvas bag, good condition; for excellent late Win- 
E. F. Dunkle, 
Shreveport, La. 
3-36 


398, Cedar Grove Station, 


TRADE—Bausch & Lomb Binocular 6x25, good 
condition, for Recomar or similar camera. George 
Laurent, Rte. 4, Oregon City, Ore. 3-36 


TRADE—Remington 34, N.R.A. Stoeger stock 
cheek piece, oil finish, ebony tips checkered grip 
and forearm, Winchester sling. Colt 45 New Service. 
Both V.G. WANT—Late 52, Lyman sights. Will 
pay difference. Sell 16 ga. Ithaca double, V.G. out- 
side, good inside, $17.00. H. M. Haywood, Water- 
town, S. D. 3-36 


TRADE—Krag Carbine Baker twelve, Davis six- 
teen, Stevens 25-20 Single. Gerald Crowell, Rush- 
ford, N. Y. - 





WANTED 


WANTED—Guns, rifle scopes or binoculars. 
Will pay cash or trade for new Colt pistols, 
Sedgley rifles, scopes, or Reloading Tools. 
Roberts Arms Co., 682A 24th Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. tf 


WANTED—New or good used barrels, 6 m/m; 
6.5 m/m; 7 m/m; .22 and Japanese Army rifle 
6 m/m. J. A. Hammer, 6957 S. Artesian Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 3-36 


WANTED—Gunsmith to make nickel steel barrel 
72 inches long. Will pay $150.00 for same. J. R. 
James, R.R. #4, Noblesville, Ind. 3-36 


WANTED—9 m/m Luger, Bausch & Lomb Binoc- 
ulars. Cash for best offer. Will pay $10.00 for best 
offer in one of the following guns: 99 Savage; 
Winchester 53, 54, 55, 86, 94 and 95; remodeled 
Krag or Enfield. Fred Carlson, 926 Cottage Grove, 
Flint, Michigan. 3-36 


WANTED—4x6 Camera. State make, lense, shut- 
ter, price. F. K. Rutherford, Echo Lake, Anaconda, 
Mont. 3-36 


WANTED—One Fairbanks Powder Scale. Either 
Hensoldt or Zeiss Scope, four power. Must be cheap. 
ie P. Moore, 3308 Holmead Place, Washington, 

, 3-36 


_ WANTED—A_ .400 Whelen, perfect condition. 
State best cash price. L. N. Roning, Hills, Minn. 
3-36 


WANTED—7'%4"” COLT 44/40 Frontier. 
condition, lowest cash price. W. G. C. Kimball, 
Woburn, Mass. 3-36 


WANTED—D. C. M. Springfield Sporter, as is- 
sued, excellent, preferably above 31,275,767. Pay 
cash or trade D.W.M. .30 Luger, .45 N.S., Win- 
chesters, percussion Kentuckys. Parker Snyder, 
Celina, Ohio. 3-36 


State 


_WANTED—For cash and in excellent condition. 
Winchester 52 Heavy Barrel. Colt Woodsman. 
Nathan During, Spencer, New York. 3-36 


54 Hornet, 
scope, excellent, 
Wm. Thielenhaus, 
3-36 


WANTED—Winchester 1873 Model, fancy grade, 
44 caliber, also Sharps side hammer Buffalo Rifle. 
Describe fully. Wm. Rolston, 1987 Buena Vista, 
Detroit, Mich. 3-36 


WANTED—About 
48W. Swap 4X Sears Roebuck 
plus cash. State particulars. 
605 BroadView, Wichita, Kansas. 


10X Lyman or 


WANTED—For cash, Winchester 52 Speedlock. 
Fecker 6X Scope preferred. Very good or better. 
Reasonable. C. Herlofson, Keokuk, Iowa. 3-36 


WANTED—For cash, 52 Winchesters, any 
condition. WANT—Lyman or other good 
caneen. Must be cheap. J. L. Vincent, Aud, 

°. 3-36 


WANTED—.357 Magnum. Sedgley 30-06 Sporter. 
c Give best cash offer first 
3-36 


WANTED—Kentucky Flint and Cap Lock 
Rifles; also spare locks or lock parts for flint 
Cash or new guns for the above. 

. McVeytown, Penna. 3-36 


WANTED—D.C.M. Sporter as issued, give re- 
ceiver number, barrel date, condition and lowest 
price; also rifle scope and mounts. A. P. Kenney, 
506 Brushton Ave., Wilkinsburg, Penna. 6 


WANTED—Rifleman 1932, 1933 complete. Jan., 
Feb. 1934. Reasonable. Harvey Kingery, Bogota, 
Il. 3-36 
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SOUTH BEND— 9” x 3’ WORKSHOP LATHE 


57 5: 
Mc 

SOLD ON 
EASY TERMS 


9%" x 3’ Workshop Lathe complete as & 
shown with 4 h.p. reversing s9g2 —_— 
motor and switch, and belting. 

No Down Payment—36 Months to pay 








Bench Model — Precision Lathe 
a Back-Geared, Screw Cutting, Metal Working 


This new 1936 Workshop Bench model is 
a precision lathe capable of handling the 
finest, most accurate gunsmithing j on 
barrels, as well as firing pins, sights, 
special screws and other small parts. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 15-D—show- 
ing this lathe in 8 different drives 
and 4 bed lengths up to 36” be- 
tween centers. Also shows 38 
attachments for this lathe, Sent 
free, postpaid. 

No Down Paymen 
3 Years to Pay 


SOUTH BEN 
LATHE WORK 
A. 


870 E. Madison St., 
South Bend Ind., U.S. 





UNERTL 1%-in. 
OBJECTIVE 
COMBINA- 

TION TARGET SCOPE 


in 8, 10, 12, 14 power, highly light gathering, easy elimination of parallax, finest 
optics $55.00. SMALL GAME and TARGET SCOPE in 3, 4, or 6x, the finest 


$20.00 will buy. 


vation $35.00. Prices do not include mounts. 
Ask for new folder: 


Give stock model. Scope alterations, etc. 


NEW 3X BIG GAME HUNTING SCOPE with internal ele- 


PISTOL GRIPS for the M.52 $1.25. 


JOHN UNERTL 


4719 Perrysville Rd. 


Pittsburgh 2, Pa. 








Hubalek Special 


.22 CAL. MATCH BARRELS 


NOW $30. 


Finest Accuracy Guaranteed 
Send for Folder 


A. HUBALEK 


1167 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


condition of 
Borchardts. 
3-36 


WANTED—Winchester 54, .30-30, 
barrel immaterial. Sell two Sharps 
Meldrum, Chicago Ave., Waukesha, Wisc. 


WANTED—New Target Stock for Winchester 52 | 
Van Toor, 2471 W. | 


Heavy Barrel, no alterations. 
McKinley Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 3-36 

WANTED—Excellent D.C.M. Springfield Sporter 
above number 1,275,000. H. F. Lenz, Johnstown, 
Penna. 3-36 


WANTED —Will pay cash for several high pow- 
ered rifles, Springfields, Enfields, Krags, Russian, 
etc. Also ammunition. Describe fully and state 
lowest cash price. Kampen, 557 Pearl Ave., Rock- 
ford, Illinois. 3-36 


WANTED—Excellent 16 or 20 ga. Fine en- 
graved Scheutzens, Ballards and Kentuckies. Parker 
or Smith hammer or hammerless. Gofort. H&R 
Sportsman. O. W. Rewey, Marshfield, Wis. 3-36 


WANTED—Reloading tools and accessories for 
38; 44; 30-06; scales; Mattern’s Handloading Am- 
munitions; S&W 44 Target. Robert W. Knight, 
Box 294, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 3-36 


WANTED—A high grade camera and accessories. 
Give full particulars. Ray Betzer, RR 2, Box 287, 
Salem, Oregon. 


WANTED—30-06 Boat-tail and 22 
ammunition. Quote quantity prices. 
Club, Wakeeney, Kans. 


Long Rifle 
Trego Rifle 


WANTED—One Sedgley Springfield Deluxe Spor- | 
ter, with 4X Noske Scope and Mounts complete, | 4, 
3227 W. 66 Pla., | } 


must be #1. Jos. B. Courrier, 
Chicago, Illinois. 3-36 

WANTED—Smith & Wesson 35 Cal. Automatic, 
must be excellent. C. D. Rolfe, 613 No. Palm 
Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 3-36 


WANTED—Reasonably priced B&L 
Spotting Scope; also National Match Springfield of 
guaranteed accuracy. F. Nooney, 2503 South Alta- 
mont Blvd., Spokane, Wash. 3-36 


3-36 | 





3-36 | 


Prismatic | 


Each Click raises or lowers center of 
impact EXACTLY \inchat 100 yards 


MICROMETER 
DIAL SIGHTS 


WITH EXTENSION 


Designed forWINCHESTER &2with 
Light or Heavy Barrel Standard or 
Telescope Height—for Right or Left 
Mounting. 

Now available for: Savage, Stevens, 
Springfield, B.S.A., Ballard, and 
other popular rifles. 


A 


| Perrect mathematical calculation, expert engineering, 


quality materials and exclusive patented features built into 
every sight, produce the Stand-out performances VAVERS 
have delivered at all recent trophy matches. 


ONLY VAVER has the handy interchange- 
able scale plate for quick change of loads— 
the new i gimme of ——- — Frusto 
Conier Spiral-Cut Leads, for positive 
windage and elevation adjustments, 

and Vaver‘‘No-Halo’’Multi- Aperture 
Sighting Discs (see our other ad in 

this issue). No “‘Backlash’’— No 

Wear — built for a lifetime of 

faultless service. You buy the 

best when you buy a VAVER, 

See this superior sight at 

your gunsmiths or dealer. 


WITTEK MFG. Co. 


4308 West 24th Pl., Chicago, Il. 


BENJAMIN AIR PISTOL 
Powertul—Accurat: ‘conomical 

— Practical— 

Soree--Aasamns MaximumVe * 

pay 177 or and BB—For Target e 

ait market — Single Shot with Bolt 
Fire—Hair Trig: ety. A 


er—Saf lso 
77 and 22 le Shot Air Rifles $7.50 — Single Shot 
BB Air Rifle $6.00—25 Shot BB Repeater Air Rifle 
7.60—Full T 


$7. Detalis—Targets— Free — Write Today 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO. 607 N.Broadway,St.Louis,Mo. 


“SPECIALIZED” CUSTOM AMMUNITION 
Worthy of that fine ‘pet’ rifle 
All Calibers—Vermin—Big Game—Target 
O. H. Elliott South Haven, Michigan 











Last Month 


The Old Coach recommended 
this excellent textbook of pistols 
and revolvers, written by Lt. Col. 
Julian Hatcher. 

Although strictly devoted to 
handguns, their manufacture, ac- 
curacy, types of sights, barrel life, 
etc., the book also contains valu- 
able data on ballistics, ammuni- 
tion technique and handgun 
shooting in general. It is written 
in an interesting and easy to 
understand style—a writing style 
which has earned for Colonel 
Hatcher the distinction of being 
one of the Rifleman’s most popu- 
lar authors. The book contains 
532 reading pages and some 190 
timely illustrations. 

You can buy Colonel Hatcher’s 
Textbook of pistols and revolvers 
(or the same book containing also 
Textbook of Firearms Identifica- 
tion) from our Book Department. 
The ._ Volume illustrated above 
sells for $4.25. The big Hatcher 
Volume costs $7.50—and is 
worth the difference. 





OTHER BOOKS WE SELL 


BOOK OF THE erennnr te. 7 semen 


MAN (See our book ad. of last mon’ 
MODERN GUNSMITHING, BAKER. 


Consistently the preference of gunsmiths, espe- 


cially amateurs. 


22 . SAL Soee RIFLE SHOOTING, LANDIS___$3.75 
The only book available on the .22 caliber rifle. 


MILITARY AND SPORTING RIFLE SHOOT- 
ING, CROSSMAN $4.50 


ther good book by Captain Crossman. 


MODERN SHOTGUNS AND LOADS, ASKINS_$4.00 
For skeet and field shooters. 


WILDERNESS HUNTING AND WILDCRAFT, 
WHELEN $3.75 


A book by Colonel Whelen, easy to read— 
worth reading. 


A RIFLEMAN WENT TO WAR, McBRIDE_-___$3.50 
The outstanding shooter’s book of the year. 
tre war narrative by a great rifleman 
soldier. 


The American Rifleman Voice 





PRESTIGE 


Zachary Taylor was the first 
President to reside at the old 
Willard—known modernly as 
“the Residence of Presi- 
dents.’ Enjoy its modern lux- 
ury—have the social distinc- 
tion and convenience of this 


* preeminent address. 


Single Rooms with Bath $4 up 
Double Rooms with Bath $6 up 


Oke 
WILLARD HOTEL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
H. P. Somerville, Managing Director 









A Rifleman Went to War 


By Capt. Herbert W. McBride 


Here is ‘‘Mac’s’’ splendid narrative of his experiences 
as a soldier and officer of the 21st Battalion, Canadian 
Expeditionary Force during his services in Flanders and 
on the Somme. An accurate and interesting account of 
just what a skilled rifleshot can do on the battlefield and 
in the trenches. A ‘‘war book”’ entirely different from 
anything you have read. 400 pages, 150,000 words. En- 
tirely original. 

The outstanding feature of this book is its chapters de- 
voted to sniping and the rifle in battle. Captain McBride 
was one of the best qualified snipers in the Allied Army 
and he made a reputation in the Canadian Corps on his 
shooting ability. His book gives full details regarding the 
many tricks of the sniner—sniping equipment, its care 
and use, observation with the big telescope, concealment, 
range finding, counter sniping, and battle firing. No sob 
stuff and no dramatics—just a true story of modern war 
as a real Yankee rifleman found it. 


$3.50. Combined with another book, $2.75. 


Textbook of Firearms Identification 


By Lt. Col. Julian S. Hatcher 


The outstanding technical work on modern firearms in- 
vestigation, identification and evidence. 900 pages, 300 
illustrations. A necessary volume for the law-enforcement 
officer, prosecutor or lawyer, whose work comes in contact 
with homicide or shooting cases. The leading work in 
any language. 


$7.50. Combined with another book, $7.25. 


Modern Gunsmithing 
By Clyde Baker 


The one applicable and practical book for use by the 
average user. 34 chapters, with 525 pages of closely set 
type, and some 200 illustrations. Sold at a price the 
shooter can afford to pay—the biggest value in reading for 
the rifleman of this day. 


$4.50. Combined with another book, $4.00. 
Send for new catalog describing all our books. 


SMALL-ARMS TECHNICAL PUB. CO. 
Box 18, Marines, Onslow County, N. C. 


WANTED—N.R.A. Members to write me for 
special “age on guns of any kind, telescopes, and 
iron sights, reloading tools, and shooting equipment 
of any kind. Will accept guns or other shooting 
paraphernalia in trade. L. W. Howland, 3931 
Montgomery Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 3-36 


WANTED TO BUY—Griffin & Howe Springfield 
30-06 Rifle with or without scope. Bargain for 
cash. R. A. Larson, Luverne, Minn. 3-36 


WANTED FOR CASH—Krags, S ringfield 
rifles, also cartridges, 45 auto. 30-06 ov’t any 
issue. State price and quantity. Hudson, .t 52 
Warren Street, New York. 3-36 


WANTED—44% Rifle 22 or 25 rim fire. J. M. 
Blanchard, Haddonfield, N. J. 3-36 


WANTED—Colts Bisley, 38 Super auto, Ace, 
Stevens 44% action, state condition and lowest 
price. Lawrence Ramsey, Lebanon, New Jersey. 

3-36 





WANTED—.45 Colt S.A. shot revolver, cash for 
best bargain. Ray R. Johnson, Rt. 1, Box 220, 
Santa Maria, Calif. 3-36 





THE TRADING POST 


Bargain lists and announcements by the makers 
and distributors of everything used by active out- 
doorsmen and sportsmen collectors. Advertisers 
in this section are required to furnish at least one 
bank and two business references. We believe 
they are all straight shooters and thoroughly 
reputable, but’ we request an immediate report 
of any unsatisfactory dealings. 


Cet | 


FIREARMS—GENERAL 


SEQUOIA gun bluer guaranteed factory job, 
$1.00. American agents Mannlicher Schoe- 
nauers, Walthers. owest prices. Imported 
arms and Parts. Sequoia Importing Co., 419 
American Ave., Long Beach; 411 Spring, —_ 
Angeles; 53 Market, San Francisco. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT on Guns and Sport- 
ing Goods, Illustrated Catalog dime. Refunded 
first order. Zeppelin Arms Company, Dept. 15, 
East Akron, Ohio. tf 


CLOSING OUT OUR GUN BUSINESS. 
Chance of a lifetime to pick up a fine gun at 
less than cost. Send stamp for list. Baker & 
Kimball, 278 Broadway, Lynn, Mass. tf 


BROWNING automatic shotgun, 12 gauge, 
30”, full, raised rib, A-1 condition, $35.00. 
Winchester Model 07 automatic rifle, 401 cali- 
ber, like new, $35.00. L. C. Smith Specialty 
Grade, double barrel, trap gun, ventilated rib, 
beaver tail forend, 12 gauge, 30”, brand new, 
$95.00. Colt New Service, 45 caliber revolver, 
5%”, brand new, $22.50. Send 10 cents for 
catalog used modern and antique firearms. 
Public Sport and Loan Company, 13 South 16th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 3-36 





PERFECT 45 Colt Automatic, $24.00. Ex- 
cellent 32 Police Positive, $12.50. Good Officers 
Model 38, $15.00. Colt 32 & 380 Automatics, 
$10.00. 25 Automatics, $7.50. Remington 380 
Automatics, $8.00. Remington 12 gauge auto- 
matics, $20.00. Hunter Arms Co. 16 double 
hammerless, $10.00. New Woodsman maga- 
zines, $1.00. Winchester 30-30's, $12.50. WANT 
—Type EE Binoculars. Oran Delaney, Green- 
ville, Texas. 3-36 





TRADE YOUR used gun or rifle for new or 
used. Expert gun repairs. American Sporting 
Goods Company, 2621 Olive St., St. Louis, oa 

-36 





WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE anything in 
the line of Firearms. A complete line of new 
and used Rifles, Shotguns, Revolvers and Pis- 
tols. Send ten cents in stamps for new cata- 
logue. Steve's Gun Exchange, 314 East Mich- 
igan Ave., Lansing, Michigan. 3-36 


OFFICIAL TARGETS, Guns, Sights, 
Scopes. Everything for the Rifleman. Badger 
Shooters Supply, Owen, Wis. 8-36 


NEW WINCHESTER 94 Carbines 30 WCF 
or 32 Special, $25.00. Remington-Hepburn 38- 
50, Vernier rear sight, P.G. checkered, cheek- 

iece, Swiss heel, $18.00. Kirkwood Bros., 

nc., 23 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 3-36 


SAVE -ON ALL NEW RIFLES and shot- 
uns. Model 52 Standard, $43.69. Model 54 
tandard, all calibers, $47.80. Model 23AA 
Savage, $17.70. Lyman 422 Expert, $7.95. 
Write for our price list. Walt’s Gun Shop, 
3923 Mayfield Rd., Cleveland Hts., Ohio. 3-36 











BISLEYS, Frontiers, Pistols, Revolvers, 
Rifles and Shotguns. Bisley 38 Spec. 714” bbl. 
factory condition, $27.50. S&W 35 Auto, $12.50. 
New list. T. C. Hansen, Caney, Kansas. 3-36 


NEW IMPROVED BADGER SHOOTING 
KIT—keeps your scope sight in the tray, pro- 


tects all your equipment. ‘“‘At your Dealer” 
or $5.85 postpaid. Badger Shooters Supply, 
Owen, Wis. 3-36 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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SPECIAL NEW GUN PRICES! Winches- 
ter 54 in all calibers including new 220 Swift, 
$45.00, with Lyman 48 sight, $54.50. New Win- 
chester 71 Big Game Rifle, caliber 348, with 

eep sight and sling, $43.95. Winchester 52, 
42.95, heavy barrel with Lyman 48 and 17G, 
$60.95. Savage 19 N.R.A., $26.75. Best avail- 
able prices on new merchandise. Send for free 
list. FOLLOWING USED BARGAINS: S&W 
38-44 Outdoorsman, perfect, like new, guaran- 
teed only fired 30 shots, $30.00. Mannlicher 
Schoenauer 8 m/m, perfect, $50.00. S&W M&P 
38 Special 5-inch square butt, very good, 
$11.50. S&W Mé&P 38 Special 4-inch square 
butt, perfect, $15. = John J. Tobler, 507 32nd 
St., Union City, N. J. 3-36 


GET READY FOR THE SPRING 
MATCHES. Trade your used equipment in on 
new, or if buying for cash, new Heavy 52 
Winchester, 48J, 17G, 1%” sling, $61.50. Lyman 
Targetspot 8X or 10X, $48.50. Can furnish any 
gun or sight at lowest prices. Write me your 


needs. verything prepaid. J. L. Vincent, 
Hdwe. & Sporting Goods, Aud, Mo. 3-36 
B.S.A. 22 TARGET, perfect, $33.50. K-22 


Target, perfect, $27.00. L. C. Smith Ideal 
12-16, new, $49.50. Savage 250-3000, 99-E, new, 
$36.50. Guns, Tackle, bought, sold and re- 
paired. List on request. triangle, 182 Flat- 
bush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 3-36 





AMMUNITION & RELOADING SUPPLIES 


WHOLESALE PRICES TO CLUBS ON 
AMMUNITION. Send dime for Arms Cata- 
logue and state your requirements. Zeppelin 
Arms Company, Ammunition Department, East 
Akron, Ohio. tf 


CAST BULLETS, Bond, Belding & Mull, 
and Ideal. 9 calibers. Factory jacketed bul- 
lets, tools, cases, DuPont and Hercules Pow- 
ders. Stamp for list and sample of any bullet 
as cast. Lawrence L. Stout, Darlington, Wis- 
consin. 3-36 


66 GRAIN cast bullets for most 25 cal. rifles, 
$4.50 per M; 50c per 100; 1Sc for 25. Sized 
or unsized. Not lubricated or portpaid. Sample 
4¢. Bradley Upton, Solano, New Mexico. 3-36 


“PACIFIC” RELOADING TOOLS in trade 
for good used rifles or other shooting equip- 


ment. Address Exchange Department, Pacific 
Gun Sight Co., 373 Hayes St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 12-36 


JORDAN MULTIPLE RELOADING 
PRESS, $18.00. Dies each caliber, $5.00. 
Union Mounts for rifle telescopes, $9.00. Bulle- 
tins free. Union Auto Specialties Co., Brook- 
ville, Pa. 3-36 


LOVERIN’S FINE CAST BULLETS. 
Latest list includes two new hollow point bul- 





lets, for Hornet and .30. Loverin, Lancaster, 
Mass. 3-36 

AMMUNITION SALE: 30-40 Krag, $3.00 
per 100; 30-06—1918 clips, $2.25; 1935 Boat- 
tail F.A. 06, $3.25. Flaig Bros., 1309 Spring 
Garden, Pittsburgh, Penna. 3-36 


PRECISION HAND LOADS for .270, 30-06, 
35 and 400 Whelen; 275 and 280 Dubiel Mag- 
nums; 300 Magnum; 38 and 44 Specials; 45 
Colt and Autorim; 45 Automatics for use in 
revolver; reloads for your fired .357 Magnum; 
guns, telescopes, accessories. Keith bullets 
used in hand guns. Hollow point game loads 
featured. Keith & Dickey, North Fork, a 

3-36 


PACIFIC TOOLS 10% OFF, ALL SIZES. 
-308 bullets, 125, 165, 170 grains, $.97 per 190. 
80 and 100 grain 32-20, 60 and 86 grain 25-20, 
$.81 per 100. J. B. Fiala, 315 W. Main, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 3-36 


CUSTOM AMMUNITION. Hand loaded to 
your order in all standard center fire calibers. 
E. J. Moxley, Orchard Park, N. Y. tf 


POWDER, PRIMERS, BULLETS and 
CASES for all popular calibers. SISK bullets. 
Smokeless powder can be ew via express 
effective arch twentieth eslie Lindahl, 
Central City, Nebraska. 3-36 








GUNSMITHING & SUPPLIES 


HUBALEK SPECIAL MATCH BARRELS, 
$30.00, complete fitting, quick service, finest 
accuracy guaranteed. Rifle returned in 10 days. 
Also any caliber single shot rifle relined to 


22 L.R. Send for folder. A. Hubalek, 22 
gs yal Specialist, 1167 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, 
we 3-36 
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Have NO SUBSTITUTE! 


be exactly the same. 





Order from us today. 


Remember that score of yours won't be recognized 
as official unless it’s made on an OFFICIAL TARGET. Official N.R.A. targets 
will help you in practise and when you shoot for records your targets will 
Give your shooting a fair chance. 
TARGETS at all times! They cost no more than ordinary printed targets. 
We are the sole manufacturers and distributors. 


Use only OFFICIAL 


OFFICIAL SMALL BORE RIFLE TARGETS 

Per 100 Per 500 Per 1000 
A-2 50 ft. Junior Rifle, Five Bulls, Heavyweight Target Paper § .40 $1.80 $3.00 
A-4 50 ft. For Practise, Single Bull, Special Tagboard...... 35 1.58 2.63 
A-S 5O ft. Five Balls, Special Tagboard............-.-+.+++ 65 2.93 4.88 
A4 75 ft. For Practise,Single Bull, Heavyweight wae Paper 35 1.58 2.63 
A-7 75 ft. Five Bulls, Special Tagboard.............++++++ -80 3.60 6.00 

OFFICIAL PISTOL TARGETS 

B-l 25 ft. Slow Fire, Special Tagboard.................+. 40 1.80 3.00 
B-2 50 ft. Slow Fire, Special Tagbeard..................-- -80 3.60 6.00 
B-3 SO ft. Rapid Fire, Special Tagboard.................. 80 3.60 6.00 
B-4 20 yd. Slow Fire, Special Tagboard................+++ 80 3.60 6.00 
B-S 20 yd. Rapid Fire, Special Tagboard.................. 80 3.60 6.00 
B-10 SO ft. Special Police Practise Targets, Special Tagboard. 1.60 7.20 12.00 


All Prices F.O.B. Washingten, D. C. 
Write For.Complete Price List of Official N. R. A. Targets 


NATIONAL TARGET 
& SUPPLY CO. 





New Scopes - New Low Prices 





Model 333 Scope 2/ 


Internal windage and elevation adjustments 

with % minute clicks. Focusing eyepiece. 

Available with new solid side mount. 
COMPLETE 


Model 329. Now only $4.75 
Availabie with new side mount 


Write Dept. | for 
free literature. 


W.R.WEAVER CO. 


CAMPBELL & FRANKLIN STS~EL PASO, TEXAS 


U. S. Army Prismatic 
Rifle Sight and 
Observer's Scope 
“Warner & Swasey"’ 
Complete with Rifle 
Mounting. Leather Case. 


S. Army, Oil Preserved, 
Used, 25c ea. 





$750 
Army Krag Rifles, 30/40; U. 
Leather Gun Slings, new, 50c ea. or $5 doz. 
or $2.50 doz. Rifle parts. Camp Equipment, Army & Navy 
Surplus Goods. Send 10c¢ for NEW. complete, 1936, big 
catalog. Refunded on purchase of $1.00. 


Globe Sales & Mfg. Co., R-624, Broadway, New York 


MATCH BARRELS fitted to your actions. 
Prices reasonable. Redfield sights. Lyman 
sights and telescopes. Fecker and Bausch & 
Lomb telescopes. 10X Shooting coats. Eric 
Johnson, 149 Helen St., Hamden, Conn. tf 





GUNSTOCK BLANKS, WALNUT. _ Plain, 
$1.00; semi-fancy, $1.50; fancy, $2.50; Sporters 
plain, $1.50; semi- fancy, $2.50; fancy, $3.50. 
Oo. M. Friddell, 227 Davis, Findlay, Ohio. tf 


| PERMABLUE guarantees factory type re- 





| blue. Not paint. Gunsmith’s favorite. Never 
fails. 50¢. Easy instructions. Permablue — 
Dept. 100, Davenport, Iowa. 


DEPT. A3—1249 2Sth ST., N. W. 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 





STOEGER’S OLYMPIC 


PISTOL 
GRIP 


Here’s the Grip 
You’ve Been 
Waiting for! 


For the first time a 
really full size wal- 
nut grip carved to 
completely fill the 
hand. Has finger 
grooves and thumb 
rest to steady the 
shooter’s aim. Elim- 
inates muzzle heavi- 
ness, prevents slip- 
ping, absorbs recoil. 


Makes Accuracy Easy 


Avstlable for Colt 45 Automatic, Super .38 Automatic, 22 
Ace, Colt Woodsman. Made only of best $G-00 
grede walnut, including special screws_ Price 


ALR. STORMGER, 1c 
AMERICA AT GI 


507 Fifth Ave. .erainds«.. NewYork, N.Y 


S GRE 





FOR PERFECT GAME 
AND TARGET 
SHOTS 





VAVER Yr) 


correct size for every shooting condition. § \ 

¢ Clear, sharp image, no cobwebs. © te 

Endorsed by game hunters, ond torget “4 

experts. © Bag more gome— improve your target score. 

* Complete assembly, Eye Cup—('2"-%"- Pe or %") 

adopter, end 7 Apertures—(9-pieces)— for "1.00. 
. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 7 


FREE cise. 3: Cetelog on VER. WITTEK MFG. CO. = 


4307-W-24™ PLACE -QUCARO, 












Made of Genuine 
SHEEPSKIN 













Order this Rust-Proof GUN CASE 


The finest case made for protecting your gun against rust. Made of heavy sheepskin, 
with wool side in to absorb moisture, sweat and dampness. Also collects oil film, which 
acts as additional rust preventive. Thick wool protects sights, finish, and pads gun against 
bumps. Full length. Reinforced with leather. MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 


For Shotguns, overall length up to 47%”.......... $3.50 (longer, 25¢ extra) Write for Mid-Western 
For Doubles or Over-Under, up to 49%” .-. 4.00 (longer, 25¢ extra) Catalog showing full 
For Rifles, overall 40 to 4614” ... 4.00 (longer, 25¢ extra) Line of waterproof 
For Rifles (telescope sight) overall 40 to 46%”.... 5.00 (longer, 25¢ extra) Leather Garments. 
No. 1522 Revolver Case .22 Cal. 6” to 6%” barrel.. 1.00 Revolver Case 

No. 1538 Revolver Case .38 and .45 Cal. 6” barrel.. 1.00 Ideal for storing and carrying 
No. 1545 Revolver Case. 45 Cal. Colt Auto........ 1.00 your revolver or pistol. Sheep 


State type of gun, length overall, and whether bolt, slide, lever or automatic. wool lined. Protects finish and 
prevents rust. Stocked in two 


BERLIN GLOVE CO. 603 Fox Avenue Berlin, Wisconsin sizes. Others on special order. 


ys a WINCHESTER rifle 
i Bin 


Another good cash purchase by the ‘‘House of Hudson’’ gives you the opportu- 
nity to purchase one of these genuine Winchester Model 73 famous lever action 
rifles, 44 W. C. F. caliber, 24” octagon barrel, fitted with U. S. Govt. regula- 
tion 1%” leather sling straps and swivels, also a steel-jointed cleaning rod in butt 
stock. These are used rifles but in perfect mechanical condition, the barrels are in good shape for 
hunting, stocks are worn from use and handling but a real bargain at only $13.45 each Special 
price on 44 W. C. F. copper coated cartridges, box of 50, $1.00. (Stamp for big cartridge list.) $2 deposit onC.O.D.’s 















———« SS, 





a 







New Winchester, 30/30 or 32 Special Carbines....$27.50 Marlin £39 Lever Acti 2 

New Winchester, 30/30 or 32 Special 24” rifles.... 27.95 Winchester 69 Repeater (23 Cal: re: <ceeon~s 
Hi-Standard S.S. .22 cal. Target pistol 6”....... 7.95 Remington $241 Auto .22 cal................. 24.95 
H&R £922, target 9 shot, .22 caliber 6” barrel... 7.95 Real Live Leather 1%” sling straps, each...... -85 
Coit U. S. Service revolver, .45 cal. 5%2”........ 21.95 Any make non-corrosive .22 L.R. Ctges. per 1000 4.20 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


(Free 1936 Catalog) R-52 Warren St., New York 





PERFECT 
| LUBRICANT 


Te ‘ Gunslick sticks) On bore or 
A Fitting Binder action it builds a lasting film of 


for a Fine Magazine | smoothest lubricant that elimi- 


Resolve now to save your copies of the good nates friction and prevents lead- 


old RirtemMan. File them away each month ing. 
in this fine DeLuxe binder. Light, strong and 
durable, the DeLuxe binder keeps your maga- 
zines always fresh and intact. You snap the 
copies into the binder as easily as fastening a 
glove. No cutting or punching necessary. No 
mutilation of your magazines. 

The Rifleman DeLuxe binder is a beautiful 
thing. The cover is an imitation hand-tooled 
leather in two colors, thus making your bound 
copies of the magazine a companion to the 
finest bound books in your library. And, not 
only does the DeLuxe binder look like a fine 
book, it also opens flat just like a book. Artistically engraved revolvers always on hand. 

We are so confident that you will like this | R Kornbrath, 284 Asylum St., Hartford, 
binder that we guarantee your complete satis- | ©°™"- 6-36 


faction. If, after receiving the binder you are ‘ihe acveotn tak ‘ates 
co Seven! Meine dissatisfied donc 3 return it to us old and new model ietnchennee Wa "Springheld 
within two weeks and we will refund your | 22's and 30’s, Remington 30-S, Mauser Rifles, 
money. Popularly priced at $1.95, postpaid. | Shortened firing pin fall, no forward or after 
Add d creep of trigger, adjustable trigger pull. NEW 
ress orders to HART SCOPE STAND adjusted for height 
while in shooting position. HART STA-PUT 
* NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION Torget Rifle Sling, a ose ee et Sous put. 
idth 1% inches. porting 
Bere Building, Washington, D. C. | Sling, can be adjusted for carrying without de- 
taching any part, also used for shooting. Widths 
| % and 1 inchh HART “MULTIPLE” Scope 
Mounting. Scope can be changed from one to 
more rifles without resighting after each gun 
has been shot-in. RESTOCKING SPECIAL. 








Ask your dealer or send 25c 
today for a tube of Gunslick. 


@UTERS LABORATORIES 
ONALASKA, WIS., DEPT., 0 





EXPERT gun engraving folder on request. 








CROFT’S 


SHOOTING COATS ISTS. CUSTOM GUNSMITH, Hart Arms 


Known throughout the world 
as the best. One piece sling pad 
prevents sling slipping down 


Co. 2185 E. 2nd St., Cleveland, Ohio. tf 





VENTILATED RIBS installed on all types 
off pad as happens on other of shotguns, automatics, pumps, overunders, 
coats with the two piece pads. 7 $17.50 to $25.00. Double barrels, $25.00 to 
Send actual chest measure- $35.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. John Crowe, 


ae Os giacge hey Toor Guncraft, 2713 Duncan St., St. Joseph, Mo. tf 


$6.00 Postpaid. 
L. A. GUILE ELECTRIC, Olean, N. Y. 








GUNSMITHING, restocking, rebluing. Flint- 
locks. Reasonable. Bailey, Lisbon, N. H. 4-36 











OREGON MYRTLE WOOD, THE MOST 
BEAUTIFUL STOCK WOOD. Stocks, Blanks, 
Wood, Novelties. Stamp for illustrated folder. 
D. H. Mosher, Salem, Oregon. 4-36 





CHECKERING TOOLS hand made by 
checkering expert. Set of three: checker, bor- 
der and cleaner, also directions, complete, $2.75 
postpaid. Warner’s, 39E Geer ave., Norwich, 
Conn. 3-36 





WALNUT BLANKS FIGURED FROM 
$4.00. Delivered free. Mitchell Bosley Co., 
Ltd., Little Shadwell St., Birmingham 4, Eng- 
land. 8-36 





RESTOCKING, Checkering, Rebarreling, 
Alterations, Bluing. General repairs modern, 
obsolete and muzzle loading guns. Bullet 
molds. Reasonable. Work guaranteed. Albert 
T. Rowe, Meadow, Tennessee. 3-36 





BEAUTIFUL Curly Maple Blanks, Sporters, 
$1.50, Kentuckies, $1.50 up. Others. L. K. 
Shaffer, Delphos, Ohio. 3-36 


RIFLE BARRELS CHAMBERED AND 
FITTED to your action. Rebluing, stock mak- 
ing, sight fitting. A. J. Freytag, Flatonia, 
Texas. 3-36 


BLACK WALNUT Rifle and Gun Stock 
Blanks. Circassian, Oregon Myrtle, Bird’s Eye 
Maple, beautiful Burls. Cheapest prices, spe- 
cial discounts for quantity orders. D. W. 
Thomas, Box 184, Vineland, N. J. 3-36 


BLACK WALNUT and Maple Gunstock 
Blanks. Reasonable. State length and thick- 
ness wanted. Write for prices. John Reize, 
8152 Cornell Ave., Chicago, IIl. 3-36 


STAR STOCKS BY LJUTIC. Rifle cham- 
pions, gun cranks and hunters all over America 
ome their guns with hand-made STAR 
STOCKS. None better. M. G. Ljutic, 127 37th 
St., Richmond, Calif. 3-36 





KRAG BOLTS, new, complete, $4.00. Mauser 
parts, actions, barrels, reasonable. Mauser 
Military converted into 30-06. 280 Ross custom 
built 26” barrel, like new, beautifully check- 
ered, deluxe throughout complete with 80 car- 
tridges, $40.00. Flaig Bros., 1309 Spring Gar- 
den, Pittsburgh, Penna. 3-36 


RESTOCKING AND GUN REPAIRING. 
All work guaranteed to satisfy the most dis- 
criminating customer. Stocks are made as 
specified. For information write E. W. Myers, 
Gunsmith, Westfield, Wisconsin. 3-36 





ENGRAVING, Guns, Medals, Trophies, 
Ornamental and Lettering. Herbert Hilton, 819 
Capitol Park Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 3-36 


MILITARY type rifle stocks remodeled to 
sporting type, with full pistol grip, high comb, 
steel butt plate & oil finish, $6.50. 10¢ for 
price list & picture of remodeled rifies. Warner 
& Son, 2512 Pleasant Valley Ave., Altoona, 
Penna. 3-36 





GUNSMITHS AND AMATEURS. Foretip 
blank 75¢. Easily worked material. Polishes 
beautifully. Grip caps from 30¢ up. Butt 
plates, Recoil Pads and Tools. Liberal dis- 
count to Gunsmiths. Shooters Specialty Co., 
Box 792, Butler, Penna. 3-36 





RESTOCKING, rebuilding Military rifles. 
Quality workmanship at lowest rates. Trade in 
your extra gun. Yellowstone Gun Co., Colum- 
bus, Mont. 3-36 





WINCHESTER 52 Ramp, $3.00. Converts 
any front sight to ramp sight. No solder, 
screws, pins. Your present front sight holds 
it. Guns rebuilt, reblued, stocks refinished, 
checkered, $3.00 to $10.00. R. Singer, 1008 
Dewey, Evanston, Ill. 3-36 





GUNSMITHING Supplies and Accessories, 
Circassian and French walnut stock blanks, 
chambering reamers. Send stamp for new 
folder. Paul Jaeger, 130 Apsley St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 3-36 





SPRINGFIELD 1903 complete front sights, 
60¢. Springfield 30-06 barrels and parts. Krag 
and 45 Colt Automatic parts. Springfield Serv- 
ice Rifle, excellent inside and outside, sling, 
$23.00. Springfield 45-70 Carbines, excellent, 
$4.00. Remington 50-70 Rifles, good, $2.00. 
B.S.A. 22 L.R. Target, heavy barrel, excellent, 
sling, $25.00. Blue Ribbon Gun Bluer, excel- 
lent job with ordinary hot hydrant water, in- 
structions on request, pint $1.25, half pint, 75¢. 
Enfield, Krag and Springfield Sporters made to 
order. Springfield front sight protectors, 10¢. 
Robert Woerner, 5829 Saul St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. 3-36 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 








MACHINE INLETTED STOCKS your 
order, any variety wood, ALLOWANCE for 
proper bedding. Fine custom made stocks. 
SPECIALIZE restocking 52 Winchester for tar- 
et shooting. Tripod Spotting Scope Stands, 
4.00. SAWBUCK type, $2.50. Barrel bands, 
butt plates, Q.D. Swivels. Stamp for list. 
Howard F. Hawk Gun Co., Reading, — 


LIMITED QUANTITY new Sauer Mauser 
actions in the white with hinged floor plates 
suitable for 25 Roberts, 7 or 8 m/m. With set 
trigger, $23.50. Single, $21.50. Baker & Kim- 
ball, 278 Broadway, Lynn, Mass. 3-36 








BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS & CAMERAS 


WOLLENSAK RIFLESCOPE, $9.00; 
Weaver 3-29S, $10.53; 3-29, $6.93; Lyman 422 
Expert, $9.00; Mossberg, $6.75. All Postpaid. 
Save on others. Zeppelin Arms Company, East 
Akron, Ohio. tf 


TRADE IN YOUR GUNS, telescope sights, 
on Bausch & Lomb binoculars, spotting scopes, 
Zeiss, Eastman, Bell & Howell or any standard 
high grade Cameras, etc. Established 1914. 
National Camera Exchange, 5 S. Sth St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 6-36 


RIFLE TELESCOPES for hunting and tar- 


get; high in quality, low in price. Send for 
catalog. Malcolm Rifle Telescope Co., Auburn, 
—. We 4-36 

VAVER EXTENSION SIGHT, $9.75 and 


your 48J or Redfield. 
Owen, Wis. 


BINOCULARS CLEANED AND RE- 
PAIRED. Alignment corrected to 1/1000 ra- 
dian on our special collimator. Mail your glass 
for estimate. Mirakel Optical Co., Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. 11-36 


$17.50 VAVER EXTENSION SIGHT, $11.50 
and your 48J in good condition. Zeppelin Arms 
Co., East Akron, Ohio. tf 


SCOPE USERS ATTENTION! If your 
scope needs new cross-hairs or repairing of any 
nature, get in touch with me. A. M. Reynolds, 
434 Anthony St., Schenectady, N. Y. 3-36 


HIGH GRADE Huting Scopes and Mounts. 
Send stamp for new folder. Paul Jaeger, 130 
Apsley St., Philadelphia, Penna. 3-36 


$15.00 FRENCH Prismatic Binoculars, 8 
power, centre wheel adjustment, with leather 
case. Cost $45.00, guaranteed. Big selection 
telescopes, binoculars, field glasses and fire- 
arms. Write for list. Weil’s Curiosity Shop, 
20 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia, Penna. 3-36 


Badger Shooters Supply, 
3-36 


WARNER SWASEY sights make exception- 
ally good scopes when properly rebuilt, 5 or 7 
power. Your old sight and $15.00. H. W. & 
F. Loney, Harding Road, Elkhart, Ind. 3-36 


TRADE YOUR OLD SCOPE for a new 
LYMAN TARGETSPOT or 5A. Badger Shoot- 
ers Supply, Owen, Wis. 8-36 


$5.00 RIFLE TELESCOPE made by Aldis 
Brothers, Birmingham, England, 3 power, easily 
mounted. Limited supply, order at once. Weil’s 
Curiosity Shop, 20 S. 2nd St., 
Penna. 3-36 


LYMAN #422 EXPERT, 4X Wollensak, 


Wedver—all at N.R.A. discounts. Mounted 
$1.00 extra. Badger Shooters Supply, Owen, 
Wis. 3-36 





ACCESSORIES 


IF YOU ARE a bonafide gun crank and want 


FAST lubrication, you need SPERM OIL. 
NOTHING LIKE IT! Floyd Hartman, 212 
Franklin, Buffalo, N. Y. 3-36 


UNIVERSAL SCOPE STAND for rifle and 
pistol shooters. Post card for prices and in- 
formation. Loder & Wilson, 1014 Cherry St., 
Erie, Pa. tf 


PISTOL Holsters, used Government, leather, | 


49 cents postpaid. 
3-36 


for 38 and 45 revolvers. 
Jim Craton’s, Davenport, Iowa. 


HARTMANIZE STOCK FINISHING KIT. 
COMPLETE! RAW @& BOILED Linseed, 
Garnet, Oxalic, Felt, Fillers, Burlap, Rotten- 
stone ETC. EVERYTHING you need to 
START and FINISH the best job ever. IN- 
STRUCTIONS. $3.25 plus Delivery. Guaran- 
teed. Hartman, 212 Franklin, Buffalo, ~ A 


LIBERAL SAMPLE ASSORTMENT base- 
ment rifle and pistol targets, quarter. Zeppelin 
Arms Company, Dept. 15, East Akron, Ohio. tf 








MARCH, 1936 


Philadelphia, | 





The .22 Telescope Sight of the Year 


equipped 
with 


BAUSCH & 
LOMB 


: _ * Mount U.S. Pat. No. 2018961 
superior optics 


Pats. Pending 


FOUR POWER MAGNIFICATION 


Bausch & Lomb 4-power optics—light 
gathering qualities stand out in com- 
ae to any moderate priced scope. 

ield, 25 ft. diam. at 100 yds. Univer- 
sal focus, cross hair reticule. Weght. 
only 14 oz. as used. Correct for .22 
rifles. 


scale, 
base. 


MICROMETER CLICK MOUNT 


Windage and elevation adjustments 
by knurled click screws. 
white markings. 
Mount permits free use of me- 
tallic ‘sights. 
remarkable value. 
on request. 






$1 9-0 


Complete with 
mount, screws, tap 
and drill. 


For .22 Rifles 
and Hornet. 


Graduated 
Long rigid 


Quality excellent—a 
Free folder sent 


LYMAN 422 EXPERT 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 90 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 





Announcing A NEW PRODUCT FOR 


X-RING PRODUCTS CO. 





For Fine Shooting 
Clean Barrels with 


HOPPE’S No. 9 


Removes leading, metal fouling, 
all firing residue and prevents 
RUST. Safe, sure, convenient. 
Apply with ready-cut HOPPE’S 
Cleaning PATCHES—soft, new, 
dust-free canton flannel. All sizes 
ROUND, also [2 x _  t'”’ 
SQUARE and 1” x OBLONG 
for shotguns. Oi! gun actions with 
HOPPE’S Lubricating OIL. Pure, 
light, penetrating, won't 
Cleans and polishes. 
Patches, Oil, at your dealer's. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 

2321 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SAMPLES: Send 10¢ for trial size No. 9. 
i5¢ for | oz. can Oil. 25¢ for full carton 
Patches—state size, shape. Latest Hoppe’s 
Gun Cleaning Guide FREE! 


SPECIAL CHUCK LOADS 


Vermin Loads in all popular calibers. Special: .22 
Savage Hi-Power with 55 grain Express Bullet at 
3100 f.s. velocity. Improved loads for all the ““Mag- 
nums”. Get set for early Chucks with 


SMITH’S CUSTOM LOADS 
Middlebury, Vt. 





-of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 


to be redeemed on first order, 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
4748 Lester St. Richmond,Va. 


GUNSLINGS, used Government, leather $2.50 
dozen, postpaid. A bargain. K. & C. Company, 
221 Harrison St., Davenport, Iowa. 3-36 


U. S. ARMY McCLELLAN SADDLES, new, 
$18.75; slightly used, $7.50. Saddle Rifle Scab- 
bards, new, $3.95; used, $2.65. 
$1.75. Prepaid. Catalog free. 
Co., 523 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


GREASED PATCHES. 
thing! ONE patch coats your 
OUGHLY! All calibers. Fifty for 65¢. 
Hartman, 212 Franklin, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CLOSING OUT 328 pairs slightly imperfect 








3-36 


The NEWEST 
bore THOR- 
Floyd 











assorted pearl handles for Colt or Smith & 
Wesson revolvers. State models wanted. Hud- 
son, R-52 Warren Street, New York. 3-36 


FACTORY SECONDS Recoil Pads $1.00, 
postpaid. Complete with screws for attaching. 
You save §$2.25. 
Prompt delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Incor Mfg. Co., Terminal Bldg., aeetaeteiae 
Ohio. t 











3-36 | 


Send outline of gun butt. | 





Bridles, used, | 
Lucke Kiffe | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








SPORTSMEN 
by the Makers of the 


Famous X-RING Centrifugal BULLET TRAPS 
See Page 57 


Peoria, Illinois 
















ql 


RIG YOUR GUNS 
and AVOID RUST 


Don’t Clean - RIG 
* 


Ask your dealer or send 
50Oc for a can to 


Rust Inhibiting Products 


5830 Stony Island Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


MID-WEST SHOOTERS 


Complete Shooters’ Service 


We stock the following: 

Lyman, Vaver, Weaver, Gunslick, Pacific 
Tools and Sights, Belding & Mull Powder 
Measures and Loading Tools, Rifle and 
Pistol Powder, Primers, etc.-—Winchester 
A-5 Scopes. OFFICIAL N. R. A. Tar- 


gets at extreme club discounts. 


We are also dealers in athletic goods 


of all kinds 
DECKER BROS. 


209 N. Federal Ave. Mason City, Iowa 


67 





CASWELL TARGET CARRIERS for all 
types of indoor shooting galleries. Priced from 
$12.50 to $27.50. Send 10¢ for descriptive liter- 
ature and gallery construction details. Caswell 
Shooting Gallery Equipment Co., Anoka, —— 


HARTMANIZE! SPERM OIL is PAST! 
It SPEEDS lock time! No chance to waver 
between touch-off and ignition. ‘ 
ONLY 75¢. Hartman, 212 Franklin, — 
N. Y. 





WALNUT GUN CABINETS. Handsome 
pieces of furniture that keep your guns and 
equipment clean, dry, and safe, yet display 
them. Send six cents for circulars. Builders 
Woodwork Company, Burlington, Iowa. 3-36 


.22 CALIBER Headspace Gauges. Set of 
four, $12.00. Eve progressive club should 
neve these. Eric "Jotueen, Box 65, — 
onn, as 


STAM ADJUSTABLE CHEEK REST users 
win January Connecticut, Buffalo Small Bore 
Tournaments with 100 yd. ssibles. Best 
Cheapest. $2.00. Postpaid. Circular. 
Stam, 52 Presque, Rochester, N. Y. 


HOLSTERS—finest quality cowhide, built 
for service. Ordnance Service, 165 East 32nd, 
New York, N. Y. 3-36 


PLASTIC-HORN makes fore-end tips, inlays, 
very simply, inexpensively. Drys hard, will 
not crack, chip. 1.00 postpaid. R. O. Elm- 
gren, Cloquet, Minnesota. 3-36 


FULL HIGH-SHOULDERED GRIPS im- 
rove S&W arms. Catalin Ivory for Colt 
rontiers, etc. Made to order. Magnus, 1104 
East 46th St., Chicago, Illinois. 3-36 


U. S. ARMY leather Rifle Slings, new, 65¢; 
used, 25¢. One piece 30 cal. cleaning rods, 50¢. 
Leather holsters 38 and 45 cal., slightly used, 
50¢. Lucke Kiffe Co., 523 Broadway, N. . = 


RIG—That real preservative, 50¢ postpaid. 
Badger Shooters Supply, Owen, Wis. 3-36 


SHOOTERS’ ACCESSORIES. Complete 
Stocks, Parker Cleaning Accessories, &M 
Rods, Vaver Sights, 10X Coats, Pacific Tools. 
B&L Scopes. Wollensak Riflescope, $9.95. Ran- 
dle Mitts, $1.50. Scope Stands, $5.75. Send 
for FREE PRICE LIST of fine Accessories. 
Ken Hellyer, 2101 Castillian, Hollywood, be 

















NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
Barr Building 
Washington, D. C. 


U. S. ARMY OILED Cowhide Saddle Scab- 
bards with straps for Carbines, extra special, 
$2.95 each, pepe. Hudson, R-52 Warren 
Street, New York. 3-36 


U. S. ARMY “SPRINGFIELD” and other 
rifles 20 shot magazines, new, $1.25. ‘“‘Holli- 
field” 45 cal. Automatic Target Practice “Dot- 
ters” with targets, wooden case, new, 75¢. 
“Stoppani” high grade magnetic Compasses, 
$3.95. New “Krag” Bayonets with scabbard, 
85¢. New Steel Helmets, $1.25. Prepaid. Lucke 
Kiffe Co., 523 Broadway, N. Y. C. 3-36 


ACCESSORIES—Stamp for list of Pearl, 
Ivory and Stag Stocks. George F. Herold Co., 
7 Center Market Place, N. Y. C. 3-36 


“SLIP-ON” GRIP ADAPTOR, $1.00. New 








and used pistols & revolvers. Accessories, 
spotting scopes. Ordnance Service, 165 East 
32nd, New York, N ° 3-36 





ANTIQUES & CURIOS 


5 PERFECT FLINT ARROWHEADS, 20¢. 
4 perfect Flint birdpoints, 20¢. 30 different 
named minerals, $1.00. Curios and pistols. Cat- 
gieeus, 5¢. Lemley Curio Store, Northbranch, 

ans. t 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS—Interesting hobby 
and profitable investment. Free lists to collec- 
tors. Dexter, 910 Jefferson, Topeka, Kans. 3-36 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS for sale and wanted. 
Matchlocks, Wheellocks, Flintlock and Percus- 
sion Arms, Rare Colts and other early Ameri- 
@an weapons. Send for latest illustrated list. 
J. & I. Boffin, 5223 Drexel Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

3-36 


ANTIQUE ARMS—Specializing in Muzzle 
Loading Rifles. Stamp for list. Buy, sell, or 
trade. Single pieces or entire collections sold 
on commission. T., Copper, McVeytown, 
Penna. 3-36 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS. Send 5 cents for 
list Antique Firearms. W. Linss, 821 Venne- 
man, Kirkwood, Mo. 3-36 


WORLD WAR RELICS for club house or 
den. Vickers Aircraft Machine Guns, cost Gov- 
ernment $700.00. Rendered unserviceable with- 
out marring; weighs 33 lbs. Send M. O., check 
or Draft for $7.75, f.o.b. N. ¥.; C.O.D. orders, 
$1.00 deposit. Fiala Outfits, 10A Warren St., 
New York City. 12-36 


JOIN THE NW. R. 


It’s the only Barrier between your 
Guns-and the Anti-Gun Fanatics 


READ THE RIFLEMAN 


It Always Features Firearms 
MEMBERSHIP: ANNUAL $3.00—LIFE $25.00 


The Rifleman is sent to members as 
one of the privileges of membership. 


ANTIQUE ARMS bought, sold, exchanged. 
Colts of any period wanted, particularly en- 
graved models and those-with ivory erips. Lists 


available. Stephen Van Rensselaer. illiams- 
burg, Va. 5-36 





PATENTS 





PATENTS—Low cost. Easy terms. Book 
and information free. Highest references. L. F. 
pengoton, Dept. 370, 724 9th St., tera | 

. & t 








MISCELLANEOUS 


CANADA, THE RIFLEMAN’S PARADISE. 
Its true picture is given you in the pages of 
ROD AND GUN IN CANADA. Canada’s na- 
tional outdoor-life magazine. Each issue is 
packed with Senese Se-qpetaee yarns of hunt- 
ing and fishing in the Dominion, which has it 
second to none. Real stories that men can ap- 
preciatee NEW REDUCED PRICE, $1.00 per 
year. Send for Sample Copy. Rod and Gun, 
Sun Life Bldg., Montreal, Canada. tf 


GUN BUGS, ATTENTION!! OUTDOORS 
Magazine is now running the most complete and 
comprehensive illustrated series of articles on 
Reloading ever published in any sporting maga- 
zine. This series, in addition to the gun de- 
por mag is edited by Philip B. Sharpe, Life 

ember of the N. R. A. All American Riffe- 
man readers sending in only ONE DOLLAR 
will receive OUTDOORS Magazine for the 
coming full year—twelve copies crammed from 
buttplate to muzzle with special things of 
interest to the Sportsman. our subscription 
will be entered immediately and at least four 
back copies containing the reloading series will 
be sent to you free of charge WHILE THEY 
LAST that you may have them for your files. 
Clip this ad and mail with $1.00 to OUT- 
DOORS MAGAZINE, 333 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., Dept. N. tf 


NEW REGULAR $15.00 trout Kreel with 
aluminum top for holding all styles of flies, 
_ Evans Sporting Goods Co., a 
ll. - 


UP TO $2000.00 each paid for old Cents, 50¢ 
before 1916 $750.00, Old Paper Money $26.00, 
Foreign Coins $150.00, Lincoln Cents before 
1932 $35.00 per 100, etc. Send 25¢ for large 











illustrated complete catalog before sending 
coins. Romanocoinshop, Dept. 658, Springfield, 
Mass. 3-36 
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I believe in the aims and purposes of the N. R. A. and desire to support the good work as well as to avail myself of its services 


to members. 


I certify that I am a citizen of the United States over 18 years of age. 
Attached is remittance of $3.00 for annual active membership. 


Please send me a membership card, one of the sterling ‘‘annual member” lapel buttons, one of the latest price lists and enter 
my subscription to begin with the next issue. 


OI Please check here if you have previously received literature from the N. R. A. 


I am giad to recommend the above applicant as a sportsman and citizen of good character. 


FEE Fi stinictcmmnemewimae 


sapcanlechte ni bines OR MEMBER 


mo ANNUAL 
oO LIFE 





THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 











WILDLIFE... the true heritage of every American 


Take your share . . . but remember the sportsman who will live after 
you and those who will live after him. It is the duty of every patriotic 
American to conserve that which is the birthright of all his fellow 


sportsmen, an abundant supply of game. 


OBSERVE THE RULES OF WISE CONSERVATION 


anf 


REG. U. 5. Pat. OFF 





- DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


och Powder Division Wilmington, Delaware 


PRESS OF JUDD & DETWEILER, INO., WASHINGTON, D. GO. 
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PSUPER @)MATCE 


arold F.Kent 
wrence, Mass. 
ith his Win- 
hester Model 52 


The Alt-year 
Match Cartridge: 


Indoors, SUPER-MATCH is 
sO super-accurate it places 
your shots in the same hole 
at all ordinary ranges if you 
can hold that way. It is com- 
fortable, tractable, smoke- 
less. 

Outdoors, SUPER-MATCH 
is remarkably accurate and 
super-stable. It bucks wind 
like a battle cruiser in a gale! 


Now is the ideal time to give 
SUPER-MATCH atrial, 
when you’re shifting fre- 
quently from indoor ranges 
to outdoor, and back again, 
due to frequent changes in 
the weather. 


Your local dealer probably 
stocks SUPER-MATCH, but 
if he doesn’t, ask him to 
keep a supply on hand for 
your future needs. 


HOOTING Western SUPER-MATCH for the first time in 

competition, Harold F. Kent of Lawrence, Mass., set a 
new record for the match in winning the N. R. A. Individual 
Prone Postal Match, first series, fired in December, 1935. 
Range: 75 feet. Gallery program. He used a Winchester 52 
with 5-A ’scope. 


A composite target of his perfect 400 x 400 is shown at the 
top of the page. The other group is a composite of 105 bulls 
fired in the shoot-off! A total of 145 10-ring shots! 


Mr. Kent also placed 4th in the N. R. A. Gallery .22 Tyro 
Slow-Fire Pistol Match, first series—shooting SUPER- 
MATCH. Scores: 50 feet—334; 20 yards—335. He also 
placed 3rd in the N. R. A. Gallery .38 Slow-Fire Pistol 
Match at 20 yards, with Western. Score: 343. 


Outdoors, as well as indoors, SUPER-MATCH is the super- 
accurate, super-stable .22! 


Mail the Coupon below for complete details of SUPER- 
MATCH, the smokeless, all-year .22 L. R. target cartridge.... 
Western Cartridge Company, Dept.C-25, East Alton, Illinois. 


WORLD’S CHAMPION AMMUNITION 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
Dept. C-25, East Alton, Ill. 


Please send complete details of Western SUPER-MATCH. 


Upper Target is a composite 
of Harold F. Kent’s certified 
400x400....Lower Target 
is a composite of his 105 
certified 10-ring shots fired 
in the shoot-off! In all, 145 
bulls with SUPER-MATCH! 


SUPER-MATCH has a lead 
lubricated bullet. Non-cor- 
rosive primer insures clean- 
liness and reduces the bur- 
den of bore’ preservation. 





